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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


LTHOUGH the general arrangement of this book 

remains unaltered, yet in preparing this Edition, it 
has been found necessary to re-write considerable portions 
of many of the chapters. Some of the illustrations con- 
tained in the former editions are no longer apposite ; 
others have been substituted in the place of these, for 
it is always desirable as far as possible to illustrate the 
principles of Political Economy by applying them to the 
discussion of passing events. Two new chapters have 
been added upon National Education, and the influence 
of the Poor Laws upon pauperism. During the last few 
years I have become convinced that none of the agencies 
for improving the condition of the poor can exert any 
great or permanent effect until the whole nation has been 
brought under the influence of a comprehensive system 
of education. The conviction has also been forced on my 
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mind that a great encouragement is given to pauperism 
by the right which every one in this country has to obtain 
parochial relief. 

I believe it will be found that this edition has been 
so carefully revised that there is scarcely a page in which 
some improvement has not been introduced. I venture 
to express this opinion with the more confidence because 
in the labour of revision I have derived the most valuable 
assistance from my wife, who in applying herself to the 
work has shown the greatest care and assiduity. I also 
have to thank her for having pointed out many defects 
and some inaccuracies which had previously escaped my 
notice. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
October, 1869. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


HAVE often remarked that Political Economy is more 

frequently talked about than any other science, and 
that its principles are more frequently appealed to in the 
discussions of ordinary life. No science, however, is per- 
haps more imperfectly understood. I believe that pro- 
found mathematicians, or accomplished geologists and 
botanists, are far more numerous than real masters of the 
principles of Political Economy. Such a fact is somewhat 
surprising, when it is remembered that Political Economy 
must be appealed to, in order properly to discuss almost 
any political, financial, or social question. Sometimes it 
has no doubt happened, that people have not become 
generally familiarised with a science, because its principles 
have not been clearly explained. But Political Economy 
has never wanted able expounders. Adam Smith wrote 
the first systematic treatise on the subject, and his work 
will long continue to be read as a masterpiece of clear’ 
exposition. Mr. John Stuart Mill’s treatise on ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy’ is perhaps the most remark- 
able work of that great author, and the book will be 
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remembered-as amongst the most enduring literary pro- 
ductions of the nineteenth century. It is therefore neces- 
sary for me to explain the object I have had in view in 
writing the present work. 

The end I hope to attain, I may briefly state to be this. 
I think that all who take an interest in political and 
social questions, must desire to possess some knowledge of 
Political-Economy. Mr. Mill’s treatise is so complete and 
so exhaustive, that many are afraid to encounter the labour 
and thought which are requisite to master it; perhaps, 
therefore, these may be induced to read an easier and 
much shorter work. I so well remember the great advan- 
tage which I derived from reading Mr. Mill’s book, that I 
would not publish my own work if I thought that it would 
withdraw students from the perusal of a more complete 
treatise. I] am, however, convinced that those who become 
acquainted with the first principles of Political Economy, 
will be so much struck with the attractiveness and impor- 
tance of the science, that they will not relinquish its 
study. 
_I have not attempted to discuss all the principles of 
Political Economy in full detail; but I believe no impor- 
tant branch of the subject has been omitted; and I there- 
fore think, that the principles which are explained in the 
present work will enable the reader to obtain a tolerably 
complete view of the whole science. In order to show how 
intimately Political Economy is connected with the prac- 
tical questions of life, I have devoted a separate chapter 
to some subjects of great present interest; such, for in- 
stance, as Cooperative Societies—Strikes and Trades’- 
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Unions—and The Effects of the Recent Gold Discoveries. 
For the convenience of the ordinary reader, and espe- 
cially for those who may use the book to prepare them- 
selves for examinations, I have prefixed a very detailed 
summary of Contents, which may be regarded as an ana- 
lysis of the work. 

I cannot conclude these prefatory remarks, without 
acknowledging the kind assistance which I have derived 
from those who have verified my statistical facts; but I 
have especially to thank my friend, the Rev. Leslie 
Stephen, Fellow of Trinity Hall. He has given me many 
most important suggestions, and has carefully revised the 
work: the accurate and complete knowledge which he 
possesses of the science makes his revision peculiarly 
valuable. 

The labour of writing these pages would have been 
much greater, if I had not been fortunate enough to 
have a most patient and excellent amanuensis in the 
youth who is to me so faithful an attendant. 


Trinity Hay, CAMBRIDGE, 
Feb. 1863. 
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embraces those commodities whose supply can be increased without their 
becoming more expensive—Articles of verti, agricultural produce, and 
manufactured produce, are representatives of these three classee—-The 
laws of price which apply to the first class, illustrated by considering 
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how the price of one of Turner’s pictures is determined; it would be 
usually said that the price of such a picture is regulated by a ratio be- 
tween the demand and the supply—This is erroneous; the price must be 
such as to equalise the demand to the supply—‘ Effectual Demand’ 
defined—Value is composed of two elements; represented by value in 
use, and by the difficulty of obtaining an article—These elements symbo- 
lised by letters U and D—No article can have an exchange value unless 
U and D are both present—The price of almost every commodity depends 
upon D, the element U being only partially operative—U exerts its full 
influence with regard to those commodities which are comprised in the 
first class above enumerated................ccese ese eeeeeeereees PAGES 273— 279 


CHAPTER III. On the Price of Agricultural Produce. 


The price of agricultural produce must be such as to give the farmer the 
ordinary profit for his capital and for his labour of superintendence—TIf, 
therefore, the rent of land increases without a diminution in the farmer’s 
other expenses, the price of agricultural produce must rise in order that 
the farmer may be compensated—Nicardo’s theory proves that rents must 
rise if, as population increases, worse land has to be cultivated ; but if 
rents rise, the price of agricultural produce must rise—The land which is 
on the margin of cultivation only pays a nominal rent ; and the price of 
agricultural produce must be always such as to give the ordinary rate of 
profit for cultivating this land—From this last proposition it follows that 
the price of agricultural produce is not affected by the payment of rent, 
but by the demand for agricultura) produce, since the demand determines 
how far the margin of cultivation must descend—The rise in the price of 
agricultural produce consequent on an increase in population may be 
counteracted either by agricultural improvements or by the importation of 
corn—The price of mineral produce is regulated by laws similar to those 
which determine the price of agricultural produce—A commodity is said 
to be at its natura] price, when its price is such as to equalise the supply 
to the demand—The ‘natural price denotes a position of equilibrium— 
A parallel drawn between this position and the elliptic planetary 
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CHAPTER IV. On the Price of Manufactured 
Commodrties. 


Why the laws of price which apply to agricultural produce do not apply to 
manufactured produce—An increased demand for a manufactured com- 
modity may economise some of the processes of manufacture and thus 
diminish the price of a commodity—This illustrated by Mr. Thompson’s 
invention for boatbuilding—The competition of capital causes a certain 
average rate of profit to belong to each branch of industry—Hence the 
price of a commodity must have a constant tendency to be such aa to give 
this particular rate of profit—Consequently the price of a manufactured 
commodity constantly approximates to its cost of production—Cost of 
production includes the profits of the producer—Sudden fluctuations in 
the demand or supply may cause the price of a commodity to vary 
greatly from its cost of production—These variations in price, though 
great, are, however, only temporary, since the competition of capital is 
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constantly tending to make the price again equivalent to the cost of pro- 
, duction—-This illustrated by an example of a sudden demand for 
rifles—There is a constant tendency in operation to equalise the demand 
for a commodity to its supply, both when the price of the commodity is 
regulated by ite cost of production, and when its price is disturbed by 
sudden fiuctuations in the demand and supply ............ PAGES 287— 298 


CHAPTER V. On Money. 


Why we discussed the price of commodities before we considered the sub- 
ject of money—Money provides a medium of exchange, thus obviating 
barter, and money ulso serves as a general standard of value—lIt is not 
necessary, but it is most convenient, that money should be made of the 
precious metalsa—Any substance may be chosen as a general measure or 
standard of value; if wheat was thus selected, the price of all commodi- 
ties must be estimated in wheat—The substance which is chosen as money 
ought, as far as pussible, to possess the following qualities: ita value 
should be uniform; it should possess an intrinsic value of its own ; 
it should contain a great value in small bulk—Gold and silver do not 
vary much in value, because the cust of obtaining these metals is not 
liable to any great changes, and, except on rare occasions, the supply of 
these metals is not subject to sudden fluctuations—The quantity of gold and 
silver which is used for other purposes besides being coined into money 
is comparatively small, and therefore the quantity of gold required for 
such purposes does not vary greatly—Gold and silver have always pos- 
sessed an intrinsic value of their own, since no other substances are so 
well qualified for ornaments ; the brightness of these metals gives them 
beauty; they can be long preserved, and their maileability makes them 
easily worked into artistic forms—These metals have always been scarce 
— Hence they possess the third requisite for money, since they contain 
great value in a small bulk—Copper money is used for the convenience of 
making small payments—The inconvenience of a double standard—If 
gold and silver are both made a standard of value, then this standard is 
subject to increased variations—The arrangements adopted by our own 
Mint explained—Gold is in our own country the only standard of value, 
since silver and copper money are merely made subsidiary coins 
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CHAPTER VI. On the Value of Money. 


Value of money’ is an ambiguous expression—It is popularly used to de- 
scribe the current interest, as represented by the bank rate of discount— 
In Political Economy value of money means the purchasing power of 
money— Hence the value of money increases as general prices decline, and 
vice versa—The value of gold in bullion must be the same as the value 
of gold when converted into money—tThe fallacy of considering that the 
value of gold has remained unchanged, because the price of gold never 
varies—‘The value of money is determined by the same laws as those 
which regulate the value or price of all mineral produce—Gold is devoted 
to two diutinct purposes: first, it is coined into money; secondly, it is 
employed for purposes of art and manufacture—The quantity of gold re- 
quired for the last of these two purposes does not vary greatly frum year 
to year—Hence any increase in the quantity of gold produced must be 
almost entirely converted into ooin—The amount of money any country 
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requires partly depends upon the amount of its wealth, and partly upon 
the number of times which any commodity is bought and sold for money 
—The amount of money which a country keeps in circulation is no measure 
of its national wealth—A country requires a greater amount of money in 
circulation as its wealth and population increase—In the case of an 
ordinary commodity, the demand is equalised to the supply, by either a 
rise or fall in the price of the ‘commodity ;—But the price of gold is a 
meaningless expression ; hence, in the case of money, the demand is 
equalised to the supply by a rise or fall in the value of the precious metals 
—The demand for a commodity varies with its price, but the ratio of this 
variation cannot be precisely defined, for it varies greatly with different 
commodities—This last proposition illustrated by examples—-The demand 
for the precious metals varies ceteris paribus, precisely in the inverse ratio 
of their value, if uniformity in general prices is preserved—If we suppose 
that the precious metals are solely employed as money, a nation has a 
demand for a greater or less amount of money, in order to maintain 
yeneral prices unchanged—Hence, if the wealth and population of a 
country increase, the demand for money will increase—It is most important 
that the value of gold, or, in other words, that general prices should fluc- 
tuate as little as possible—The supply of gold is ceteris paribus increased 
if the value of gold advances, because gold-mining becomes more profit- 
able—But an increase in the value of gold is caused by a deficiency in its 
supply—-Hence an increased demand for gold stimulates an increased 
sup ly; consequently the demand is equalised to the supply, and thus a 
tendency is brought into operation to preserve uniformity in general 
prices—This process of equalisation is analogous to that which takes 
place with regard to every other commodity—In the absence of any 
counteracting circumstances, the value of the precious metals must in- 
crease if the cost of obtaining them is increased, and vice versd, their 
value must decrease if the cost of obtaining them is diminished by the 
discovery of more productive mines .................0 eee eee PAGES 311—326 


CHAPTER VII. Foreign Commerce or International 
Trade. 


Foreign commerce enables the capital and labour of a country to be applied 
to that branch of industry for which it possesses special advantages—If 
two countries produce commodities at a different relative coat, foreign 
trade becomes profitable to them both—Hence, it is possible that foreign 
trade may be profitable to two countries, although all the commodities 
exchanged might be produced cheaper in one country than in the other 
—The bargain of international trade is adjusted by equalising the supply 
of a commodity to the demand for it—The profit arising from foreign 
commerce is shared between two trading countries in the inverse ratio 
of the demand which each has for the commodities imported from the 
other—If Enogland exports iron to' France, and imports wheat, and 
if the cost of producing iron is cheapened in England, but not in 
France, the terms of the international trade must be again adjusted, so 
as to equalise the demand to the supply—It is quite possible, under the 
circumstances just supposed, that the cost tu France of the iron she im- 
ports may be reduced by an amount exceeding the diminution in the 
cost of producing this iron in England—-The gain which results from 
international trade is distributed amongst the consumers of the 
commodities imported, and cauvnot be appropriated, either by the 
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roducers of exported commodities, or by the merchants who carry on 
oreign trade—Foreigu trade will generally cause the price of a com- 
modity which is exported to rise in the home market—The home pro- 
ducers of a commodity may temporarily suffer loss, if the price of a 
commodity is reduced in consequence of foreign importations—Bat in- 
equalities in the rate of profit in any industry will always be ultimately 
removed by the competition of capital—The rent of land may be perma- 
nently reduced, if agricultural produce is cheapened by foreign importa- 
tions—Foreign trade affects the price, both of the imported and exported 
commodity—The equation of international trade, therefore, requires a 
very complicated process of adjustment, since the price both of the im- 
ported and exported commodity must be such as to equalise the supply to 
the deinand for these commodities, in both the trading countries—Foreign 
commerce raises the price of the commodities exported, and reduces the 
price of those imported— Hence labourers may be injured if the ordinary 
necessaries of life are exported in exchange for commodities which the 
labourers do not largely consume—-The labourers will generally be com- 
lovely for this possible injury by an increase in their money w 
ecause foreign commerce economises labour and capital, and therefore 
enables higher wages to be paid without encroaching upon profits—A 
consideration of the arguments in favour of protection which are current 
in the United States and in Australia—The fallacy explained of what is 
called ‘reciprocity of free trade’—The cost of exporting and importing 
commodities may be borne in different ratios in two different countries— 
The greatest portion of this cost of carriage would be borne by the country 
whose demand is least diminished by the commodity being increased in 
price, in consequence of the cost of carriage—If it is assumed that there 
is perfect free trade between the two countries, then there cannot be a 
greater difference in the price of any commodity in the two countries 
than is equivalent to the cost of carriage—The principles investigated in 
this chapter are equally true when a great number of commodities 
are interchanged, and when foreign commerce is not restricted to two 
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CuHAPTER VIII. On the Transmission of the Precious 
Metals from One Country to Another. 


In a note at the beginning of this chapter, it is shown that the value of the 
precious metals in bullion and in money is the same, when the Government 
makes no charge for coinage—The precious metals are distributed in two 
ways: first, they are exported from the mining countries as an ordinary 
commodity of commerce; secondly, they are transmitted from one country 
to another in the form of money—The value of the precious metals is 
regulated by laws identical with those which regulate the value of any 
other commodity which is exchanged in foreign commerce—The precious 
metals are constantly transmitted in the form of money from one country 
to another, because, in the first place, they contain great value io a amall 
bulk, and secondly, every kind of wealth can be purchased by gold and 
silver—England is to a great extent the emporium of gold; a great por- 
tion of the gold which is produced in Australia, California, &c., is in the 
first instance sent to her, and then distributed by her to the various 
countries of the world—Although England imports and exports eo much 
gold, yot the value of gold is kept in Eugland approximately congtant— 
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This constancy in value is maintained, because it is impossible to obtain 
an undue amount of the precious metals, without producing a decline in 
the value of gold, or, in other words, a rise in general prices—If general 
prices rise in one country comparatively more than in another, the balance 
of trade is at once disturbed ; the exports from the country are diminished, 
and her imports increased, and a drain of specie, consequently, at once 
commences—There is therefore a constant agency at work, which causes 
the precious metals to be equally distributed over the world 
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CHAPTER IX. Foreign Hachanges. 


The commodities bought and sold in foreign commerce are usually paid for 
by bills of exchange; this course is adopted in order as far as possible 
to obviate the transmission of specie—A bill of exchange is a written 
acknowledgment given to a creditor, that a debt due to him shall be 
paid ona particular day—If the exports sent to a particular country are 
equivalent in value to the imports received from a particular country, 
Bills of Exchange enable the transmission of specie to be as completely 
obviated as if the exports were exchanged for the imports by barter— 
If the imports from France exceed in value the exports from England to 
France, English merchants will have a greater demand for bills drawn 
upon France, than French merchants for bills drawn upon England— 
Bills drawn upon France will consequently be at a premium-— When 
this is the case, the exchange is said to be against England, and in favour 
of France—A country has consequently to export specie when the ex- 
change is against her—Hence the expressions ‘favourable’ and ‘ unfavour- 
able’ exchange are remnants of the mercantile system—lIf the exchange is 
against a couutry, its money will be depreciated in value, when compared 
with the money of a country which has a favourable exchange-——-When a 
scarcity of gold is anticipated, bills may mse to a greater premium or 
fall to a greater discount than is represented by the cost of carriage— 
As an example, bills drawn on France rose ten per cent. when it was 
known that Napoleon had landed from Elba—If an unfavourable ex- 
change always required specie to be actually exported, the premium upon 
bills would always closely approximate to the cost of transmitting specie 
—There are, however, constant fluctuations in the premium upon bills, 
because an unfavourable exchange may be rapidly succeeded by a 
favourable exchange—An unfavourable exchange cannot be of long con- 
tinuance, because it exerts a tendency to diminish the imports, and to 
increase exports—An export of the precious metals, as ordinary com- 
modities of commerce, does not necessarily denote an unfavourable 
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CHapreR X. The Functions of Credit. 


Credit signifies borrowing and lending, and therefore implies confidence— 
It is usually more convenient to give credit in the form of money—Credit 
is said to be good when there is confidence in those who borrow—The 
credit of an individual, as well as the credit of a state, is measured by 
the rate of interest paid for money borrowed—The oft-repeated maxim, 
that credit is capital, is a meaningless expression—Credit greatly assists 
the production of wealth, because wealth which is employed as capital is 
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often borrowed from those who would not themselves employ productively 
the wealth which they lend—The deposit accounts which are held by 
banke illustrate the extent to which credit increases the capital of a 
country— Large public works, such as railways, could not ‘be carried out 
if credit did not exist ; the capital which they require is so large, that it 
must be borrowed from a great number of individuals—The greatest 
benefit which England can confer on India, is to establish credit in that 
country—Credit enables all the wealth which is saved to be applied to 
the most productive purposes .........2.. -ccecescseeweereoee PAGES 370—377 


CHAPTER XI. The Influence of Credit on Prices. 


Bills of exchange, bank-notes, and cheques may be regarded as instruments 
of credit—A bill of exchange is a written promise to pay a certain 
amount at a fixed date ; a bank-note is a promise to pay a certain amount 
upon demand— Different bankers exchange their cheques at the Clearing 
House, and the convenience of this course is great—Bills of exchange, 
bank-notes, and cheques provide substitutes for muoney—Hence the 
influence exerted by credit on prices—When commodities are bought 
and sold by biils of exchange, the use of money is as completely dispensed 
with as if commodities were exchanged by barter—lIf bills of exchange 
were not employed, one of two things would happen ; either the money 
in circulation must be increased, or specie would rise in value—It 1 
credit, and not the particular form in which credit is given, which pro- 
vides a substitute for money—Book credits, for instance, although not 
existing in a transferable form, may provide as complete a substitute for 
money as bills of exchange—Bills of exchange cause the amount of credit 
which is given in a country to be much greater than it would be if book 
credits were alone employed—A bank-note is a more complete substitute 
for money than bills of exchange, because if bank-notes did not exist, 
money must be employed in most of the transactions which are carried 
on by bank-notes—If bank-notes did not exist, either more money must 
be brought into circulation or general prices would decline—A_ country 
requires a smaller amount of money if it employs bank-notes ; hence 
bank-notes economise wealth, because gold and silver are valuable com- 
modities—No effect is exerted on prices by bank-notes, if they simply 
occupy the place of a corresponding amount of money—General prices 
are advanced by a bank-note circulation if bank-notes are added to the 
Circulation without causing a corresponding amount of money to be with- 
drawn—Credit increases the purchasing power of each individual, and in 
this way exerts a great effect on prices—The effect, though great, is, 
however, temporary—Credit purchases may enormously increase the de- 
mand for a commodity, and hence raise its price—This rise in price is, 
however, temporary, because the price of all commodities ultimately 
approximates to their cost of production—The great purchasing power 
which may be exerted by credit, illustrated by the tea speculations in 
1839—The provisions of the Bank Charter Act explained—Speculative 
purchases which lead to a panic are not in the first instance made by 
bank-notes ; hence restrictions upon the issue of bank-notes do not pre- 
vent commercial panics—In the latter stages of a panic, the demand for 
bank-notes and other money increases because credit collapses—Hence 
it has been always necessary to suspend the Bank Charter Act after a 
panic has continued some time— When trade is in its ordinary state, the 
bank-note circulation wuuld not be increased if the Bank Act were re- 
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pealed—The impression that the Bank Act will be suspended in a com- 
mercial crisis, increases the uncertainty and distrust prevalent at such a 
period—cCreditors may be defrauded, and general prices may be raised 
without limit, if inconvertible notes are made a legal tender—These 
serious consequences do not occur if inconvertible notes are not made 
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CHAPTER XII. On the Rate of /nterest. 


The current rate of interest is determined by the price of Funds, because 
these securities involve no risk—In this chapter, two questions have to 
be investigated ; in the first place, the causes which determine the normal 
or average current rate of interest must be explained, and secondly, the 
daily fluctuations in the current rate of interest must be accounted for— 
The current rate of interest must be such as will equalise the demand for 
to the supply of loans—The average current rate of interest may be 
affected by national character, because some nations are more prudent, 
and therefore satisfied with a smaller rate of interest than others—If the 
average rate of profit advances, the current rate of interest must also rise 
—The rate of profit depends on the cost of labour; the cost of labour in- 
creases if food becomes more expensive—If the current rate of interest 
advances, the price of securities and the price of land will decline—The 
causes which advance the rate of interest generally exert an influence to 
diminish the rent of land—Different rates of interest may prevail in dif- 
ferent countries, because the people of one country will not invest their 
capital in another country without receiving some additional remuneration 
—Temporary fluctuations in the rate of discount or in the rate of interest 
are caused by variations in the demand for money—An increase in the 
demand for money is generally produced by contraction of credit 399—408 


CHAPTER XIII. On the Tendency of Profits to fall as a 
Nation advances. 


Adam Smith erroneously supposed that the rate of profit depended upon 
general prices—A rise or fall in general prices need not necessarily affect 
the rate of profit— Adam Smith was led into the error above alluded to 
by misinterpreting the phenomenon connected with the depression and 
activity of trade—The average rate of profit is partly the cause and partly 
the effect of the amount of capital accumulated —When a country advances 
in population and wealth, two agencies operate to reduce profits: in the 
first place, food becomes more expensive, and the cost of labour is in- 
creased; and secondly, a greater capital is accumulated in proportion to 
the profits which can be realised upon it—The decline in the rate of profit 
in England retarded by the great amount of capital which we invest in 
foreign countries—Industrial improvements, and the importation of cheap 
food, may prevent the cost of labour increasing as a country advances in 
population—This explains the fact that the rate of profit has not declined 
in England, although her population and wealth have both greatly in- 
creased—-A nation is said to be in a stationary state, when the rate of 
profit is so low that the accumulation of capital does not further increase 
— The stationary state was more likely to be attained in the last centur 
than at the present time—Surplus capital is absorbed, or rather destroyed. 
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in a commercial panic; thus an influence is exerted to sustain the average 
rate of profit—A high rate of profit prevails in a colony, because fertile 
land is abundant—Agriculture must be the staple industry of a young 
colony—The returns to agriculture muat be great when only the most 
fertile soils need be cultivated—Hence, in a colony, wages and profits are 
both generally high ............ pi deeisiisdustieacsMeasseseuaut PAGES 409—420 


CHAPTER XIV. Of Over-production or Excess of Supply. 


Malthus, Chalmers, and Sismondi feared over-production, and therefore 
affirmed that some moral restraint ought to be exercised with regard to 
the accumulation of capital—Over-production has two meanings; it may 
either signify that commodities produced cannot be sold at remunerative 
prices, or it may signify that commodities are produced which are really 
not wanted—Over-production, in its first signification, will cause the 
piofits of a particular trade to be low: the trade is then said to be dull or 
depressed, but such depression can only be temporary—The Lancashire 
Cotton Trade would have exhibited this first kind of over-production, if 
the American Civil War had not occurred—This excessive supply of cotton 
goods would not be wasted; they would be readily purchased, if sold at 
sufficiently low pricesThe accumulation of capital may reduce profits, 
but never causes more commodities to be produced than can be consumed 
—If capital continues to be accumulated, the wages of labourers would 
be increased—As an extreme case, it may be supposed that wages are 
so much increased, that all the wants of the labourer are satisfied; if, 
then, his wages are still further increased, he will shorten his hours of 
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CHAPTER XV. On the Recent Gold Discoveries. 


Predictions as to the rapid depreciation in the value of gold have not been 
realised—It is still difficult to decide whether gold has been depreciated, 
but the preponderance of evidence is in favour of a depreciation of about 
10 or 15 per cent.—The amount of gold England annually obtains from 
California and Australia exceeds by four times the amount she previously 
obtained from all sources combined—Only a small portion of this addi- 
tional gold is employed in increasing England’s gold currency—The gold 
which England imports must be devoted to one or more of the three follow- 
ing purposes: first, it may be employed in arts and manufactures ; secondly, 
it may be coined and employed as money; thirdly, it may be re-exported 
to other countries to purchase commodities—The amount of gold devoted 
to the first purpose, though great, does not vary much from year to year; 
hence, any large and sudden increase in the supply of gold will not be 
absorbed by the firat of the three modes described—As the wealth and 
popetion of a country increase, there will be a fall in general prices, 
uniess a greater amount of money is brought into circulation—The 
amount of additional money which is required to preserve uniformity of 
prices cannot be precisely determined—A comparison of the present 
prices-of commodities with the prices ten years since does not enable us 
to decide with certainty whether the value of gold has been depreciated 
by the recent disooveriese—This uncertainty proves that the depreciation 
in the value of gold cannot as yet have been cunsiderable—The absorp- 
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tion of these large supplies of gold without producing any marked de- 
preciation in its value, conclusively demonstrates that gold must have 
greatly risen in value, if these additional supplies had not been forth- 
coming—The gold discoveries were made at a most opportune time; free 
trade was then causing our commerce to expand in a most remarkable 
manner, and unless the supply of gold had increased, this expansion of 
commerce could not have taken place without a great and sudden rise in 
the value of gold—-The increased supplies of gold have been chiefly 
absorbed by India and China—The public works being constructed in 
India, and the yreat increase in our imports from China, render it neces- 
sary annually to export 12,000,000/. of the precious metals to the East— 
The greater part of this amount is silver, but still gold is indirectly ab- 
sorbed—The silver is chiefly obtained from the currencies of France, and 
other countries, and a corresponding value of gold is required to take the 
place of this silver—Other countries whose trade is progressing have 
also absorbed gold by increasing their gold currencies—Whether gold is 
destined to be depreciated, mainly depends on the future condition of our 
eastern trade—A depreciation in the value of gold will inevitably occur, 
if the export of specie to the East should greatly diminish—The con- 
tinuance of this export of specie is uncertain— Hence a depreciation in the 
value of gold is a possible contingency—This depreciation can be best 
guarded against by avoiding investments the interest of which is repre- 
sented by a fixed money payment—Why the gold discoveries have 
exerted a special influence in promoting the prosperity of Australia— 
Gold-digging is not more profitable than other kinds of industry, but a 
gold discovery acts more powerfully than any other cause to attract 
labour and capital to a colony—Other kinds of industry in a young 
colony involve, in the first instance, great risks; a supply of labour must 
be insured, and much fixed capital has to be expended in constructing 
roads, &c.—These obstacles impede gold-digging less than any other 
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BOOK IV. 
TAXATION. 


CHAPTER I. On the General Principles of Taxation. 


Mr. Mill and others give to this portion of the subject the general title 
‘The Influence of Government’— We think it advisable to limit this por- 
tion of our subject to an enquiry into taxation—Adam Sinith’s four rules, 
or ‘canons’ of taxation are the following—a st. Taxation should be equal ; 
and. Taxation should be certain in its amount; 3rd. Taxes should be 
levied at the time and in the mode which causes the least inconvenience 
to the tax-payer; 4th. A tax ought to obtain for the Government as much 
as ssible of the whole amount which is levied from the tax-payer 
~ equality of taxation is impracticable, if it means taxing people in pro- 
portion to their means; this illustrated by the case of two individuals 
possessing equal incomes, one of whom is married, the other is not-— With 
the view of obtaining equality of taxation, it would be useless to attempt 
to tax people in proportion to the protection which they derive from 
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Government—The first principle of taxation is enunciated by Adam 
Smith in very ambiguous language; he affirms that when there is equality 
of taxation, people are taxed in proportion to their ability to pay—Equality 
of taxation will not be secured, if it is attempted to apply this principle 
to one special tax—Equality of taxation is best socured by a rough process 
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CHaAaprerR II. On the Income-taz. 


The proposal that temporary incomes should be taxed at a lower rate than 
permanent incomes is supported, by some persons, first upon arithmeti- 
cal grounds, and secondly, upon the general principles of taxation—The" 
arithmetical argument is conclusive, that temporary incomes ought to be 
taxed at the same rate as permanent incomes, if it is assumed that the in- 
come-tax is uniform in amount, and permanent—Temporary and perma- 
nent incomes ought to be differently rated, if the continuance of the in- 
come-tax could ever be restricted to a definite period —Experience proves 
that this is impossible—The difficulty and expense of collecting the in- 
come-tax would be greatly increased, if an equitable rating of temporary 
and permanent incomes should be attempted—-It is generally affirmed that 
the income-tax ought to be so adjusted, that each person should con- 
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PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


' ALL who have studied an exact science must have 
| experienced the formidable difficulties which ele- 
mentary chapters invariably present. The young mathe- 
matician may well be staggered at the discussions usually 
annexed to the enunciations of the laws of motion; the 
axioms in his Euclid, which he is told to believe are self- 
evident propositions, offer philosophic questions of such 
complexity, that they continue to form an arena upon 
which the subtlest intellects contend. 

A definition of political economy, and an inquiry into 
the method of investigation that ought to be pursued in 
this science, involve considerations which are sure to per- 
plex the beginner ; but the young mathematician need not 
be driven away from his Euclid because philosophy has 
not decided whether axioms are intuitive truths, or truths 
learnt from experience; in a similar way, the student 
in political economy ought not to have his faith shaken in 
the truths of this science, because he has learnt beforehand 
that political economists still dispute upon questions of 
philosophic method. 

We ask such a student to accompany us with an un- 
biassed mind; we will promise to lay before him truths of 
great interest and great importance; we will endeavour to 
render them intelligible to the ordinary intellect, and 
when such a body of truths has been accumulated in the 
student’s mind, he will be in a position to understand the 
or i nature and scope of the science to which they 

ong. 
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to give a general idea of the class of phenomena which 
this science investigates; it is all the more important 
to do this, because the vagueness of popular conceptions 
has generated a.vast amount of prejudice towards political 
economy. Hardhearted and selfish are the stereotyped 
epithets applied to this science. [IIl-defined antipathy is 
sure not to rest long suspended upon a mere abstract idea; 
it seeks some concrete object, and therefore the epithets 
applied to the science are speedily transferred to those who 
study it, and a political economist exists vaguely in the 
haze of popular ignorance as a hardhearted selfish being, 
who wishes to see everyone rich, but who has no sympathy 
with those higher qualities which ennoble the character of 
man. The error of this ignorant prejudice shal] be abun- 
dantly exposed in these pages; but we will make a few 
preliminary remarks upon it, in order to convince the 
student that the political economist is not the harsh being 
generally portrayed, but that he possesses that information 
which tells him how to improve the lot of his fellow-men. 
He may therefore be the most useful of all philanthropists; 
because a mere ‘desire to do good without any principles 
“ guidance is ever liable to be a futile and a misdirected 
effort. 

" Politieal economy is concerned with those principles 
which regulate the production, the distribution, and the 
exchange of wealth. 

The first great work on political economy was called by 
Adam Smith ‘The Wealth of Nations ;’ but political eco- 
nomy is concerned alike with individual and national 
wealth. Those who share the popular error above alluded 
to, make this inquiry, Has a nation no other mission to 
fulfil than to become rich? and should wealth be to the 
individual the one absorbing aim of life? But political 
economy never even gives colour to the suspicion that the 
creation and accumulation of wealth ought to be the great 
object either of a nation’s or of an individual’s existence. 
The springs of life’s action are numerous; society is held 
together by a vast aggregation of motives and sympathies. 
Wealth is necessary to man’s existence; a great portion of 
human exertion is stimulated by the necessity to labour, 
in order to procure the commodities which maintain 
life. When, therefore, we endeavour to consider: 
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nomena connected with the production and distribution 
of wealth, we do not wish, in a feeling of opposition, to 
ignore the other phenomena of man’s social existence; we 
isolate this class of phenomena, because the necessities of 
scientific investigation demand it. Every social question, 
either directly or indirectly, involves some considerations 
of wealth, ce therefore has an aspect from which it must 
be considered by political economy. Thus it may be pro- 
posed to extend to the whole nation the system of compul- 
sory education, introduced by the Factory Acts. Political 
economy would point out how production in this country, 
and how the wages of the labouring classes, would be 
affected, by compelling every child under thirteen years of 
age, who might be employed in any kind of labour, to 
attend school a fixed number of hours per week. This is 
an aspect of the question which must and would be con- 
sidered, but even if the political economist should prove 
that the production of commodities would be rendered 
more, expensive, he might be the first to admit that such 
a loss of national wealth would be abundantly compensated 
by the increased intelligence of the labouring population. 

. Numerous other examples might be given which would 
still further prove the complete fallacy of the accusation 
which is so constantly brought against political economy, 
that it is a science which encourages selfishness and 
degrades the best feelings of human nature. Ifa political 
economist considers that the only aim and end of life is 
the accumulation of wealth, then the individual ought to 
be blamed, and not the science which he professes. Poli- 
tical economy if kept within its proper limits does not 
provide a code of social ethics which will enable us to decide 
what is right or wrong, and what is just or unjust. It is 
the business of political economy to explain the effect 
which any circumstance such as the imposition of a tax, 
or the enforcement of a particular landed tenure, will exert 
upon the production, the distribution, and the exchange of 
wealth; and it is therefore manifest that political econom 

cannot take account of various other consequences whic 

may be independent of any considerations concerning 
wealth. Thus, to revert to our original illustration, the 
principles of political economy will enable us to ascertain 
an what manner the wages of labourers and the production 
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Se 
Book! of wealth will be affected by a compulsory system of 
cH. national education. Hence the department of this ques- 
tion which belongs to acer economy is, as it were, 
separated from those other departments of the question 
which investigate whether or not the morality and the 
social happiness of the people are increased by a system of 
national education. It is therefore a fundamental error 
to suppose that political economy ever asserts that the 
higher motives which actuate human actions ought to be 
discarded in favour of wealth. Some writers on this 
science when discussing social questions may consider only 
that part of a subject with which political economy is 
concerned, and thus the error may be committed of es- 
tablishing general conclusions from an incomplete inves- 
tigation. Hence political economists have sometimes 
appeared to be harsh and narrow-minded, but it is as idle 
upon these grounds to accuse political economy of being 
selfish and hardhearted, as it would be to blame geology 
because an injudicious and enthusiastic geologist pretend- 
ed to despise other branches of physical science. 

It must moreover be borne in mind that although senti- 
mental moralists may profess to sneer at wealth as one of 
the idle vanities of this world, yet there can be no doubt 
that, even in England, the great besetting evil of the nation 
is the poverty of the humbler classes, and that these people 
cannot make any great social advance until a decided 
improvement has taken place in their material condition. 

We have described political economy as a science which 
is concerned with the production, the distribution, and 
“wealth.” the exchange of wealth. But the meaning of wealth, 

though a word of every-day use, will not probably be 
adequately understood without some elucidation. 
Wealth may be defined to consist of every commodity 
which has an exchange value. 
Exchange The necessity of the limitations introduced into this 
value. definition may be readily shown. The air we breathe is of 
course not only a want, but a necessity of life; yet it can- 
not be regarded as wealth, because its supply is unlimited, 
and it therefore has no exchange value. Water very 
generally can be obtained in an unlimited quantity, and 
therefore it is not wealth; but the population of a large 
town would soon absorb all the water which nature spon- : 
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taneously provides, and therefore water must be supplied 
by artificial means. It then at once possesses an exchange 
value, and is justly considered to be wealth. Wealth, 
therefore, is not determined by the nature and quality of 
a commodity, but rather by the circumstahces in which 
that commodity may be placed. A gallon of the water 
which flows from the springs at Amwell is not, there, 
wealth; it would be as valueless to sell as a cubic foot of 
air, because there, a supply of water can be as easily ob- 
tained as a supply of air; but that same water conveyed a 
few miles, to the metropolis, produces the large annual 
revenues of the New River Company. 

The character of wealth may be also given to a com- 
modity by the shifting caprice, or by the changing wants 
of man. It thus becomes evident that exchange value 
is the characteristic which stamps a commodity with the 
attribute of wealth. 

The most striking variations in wealth are exhibited by 
the same nation in different ages, and by different nations 
in the same age. There was a time when England was as 
poor as any country which is now consigned to the wan- 
dering savage, and yet she possessed then those same 
natural resources which now so materially contribute not 
only to form but to sustain her present wealth. The 
richest seams of coal were unworked, but in those 
remote times her population was in a condition in which 
they could have no demand for coal, and therefore this 
article had no exchange value; and that commodity 
which is now so valuable, could not then be legitimately 
classed as wealth. Hence it is manifest that the social 
condition of a nation and the state of its civilisation 
determine to what extent natural resources may be classed 
as wealth. 

Each stage through which progressive nations have ad- 
vanced from barbarism to civilisation is preserved at the 
present time in some parts of the globe. The savage still 
exists who lives by hunting and fishing; the wandering 
Arabs are true types of the ancient nomad tribes whose 
flocks and herds were grazed on natural: pastures without 
the aid of the large supply of food which would be yielded 
even to the rudest agriculture. The village communities 
of the East remain instructive examples of the patriarchal 
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type of life; the stereotyped condition of China exhibits 
the features of a remote civilisation. These great differ- 
ences in wealth are partly due to physical causes, but 
they mainly depend upon social circumstances, and as far 
as they do so, form the appropriate topics of a 
economy. The mind of an Englishman so habitually 
contemplates progress, that it is difficult to keep in view 
how large a portion of the habitable globe is in-an abso- 
lutely stationary state. It is the duty of the political 
economist to explain not only the conditions which deter- 
mine progress in national wealth, but also the causes 
which tend to make the material state of a country either 
stationary or retrogressive. 

It is even at the present day important to direct careful 
attention to an erroneous conception of wealth, which was 
universal until the appearance of Adam Smith’s great work, 
about eighty years since. The error when once exposed 
may appear incapable of misleading a child, yet no error 
was ever more tenaciously clung to; it not only corrupted 
speculative science, but it infected the whole commercial 
policy of every European nation. These errors are asso- 
ciated with the policy which has received the name of the 
mercantile system. The essence of the mercantile system 
was to identify wealth with money. Now the use of money 
is one of the first signs which marks a nation’s progress 
from barbarism towards civilisation. Societies even com- 
paratively rude must be impressed with the necessity of 
adopting some medium of exchange. This will be readily 
understood by a cursory glance at the general functions 
which money fulfils. In the first place, money provides 
the measure by which to record the value of each com- 
modity. If, for instance, it is known that a sack of wheat 
is worth twenty shillings, the value of the sack of wheat, 
compared with any other article, can be at once ascertained 
when the price of this last article is known. Money, more- 
over, is not only a universal measure of value, but is also a 
universal medium of exchange, A man may possess a store 
of wheat which he requires to exchange for various other 
commodities; money provides him with the machinery by 
which this can be readily effected. The wheat has simply 
to be sold for so much money, and with this money a 
certain amount of the other commodities required can be 
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purchased. But if the use of money did not provide a 
general medium of exchange, the whole transaction must be 
conducted by barter; thus, if the individual possessing the 
wheat required a coat, he would have to discover sorhe one 
who was willing to exchange the coat he wanted for wheat. 
Every transaction would under these circumstances be 
conducted by barter. Commerce thus impeded could never 
develope, and society never advance beyond its primitive 
rudeness. But these important functions which money 
performs, engendered in men’s minds the fallacies of the 
mercantile system. For the value of every commodity 
being estimated in money, and every commodity also when 
bought or sold being exchanged for money, men soon 
began to mistake the symbol for the reality, and nothing 
was regarded as wealth except money. A nation conse- 
quently tested the utility of its commercial transactions 
with other nations, by ascertaining whether the commerce 
caused money to flow into the country. The whole com- 
mercial policy of a nation was framed with the specific 
object of encouraging the greatest possible accumulation 
of the precious metals. No one would now profess adhe- 
rence to the errors of the mercantile system, but we shall 
have abundant opportunities of showing that they are still 
the secret prompters of many a wide-spread fallacy. The 
consequences of the mercantile system will be further dis- 
cussed in those chapters which treat of money. 

These general remarks upon wealth will enable us at. 
once to proceed to the consideration of the production of | 
wealth, the first great division of political economy. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE REQUISITES OF PRODUCTION. 


HE production of every species of wealth requires the 

application of man’s labour. The forces of nature, act- 
ing upon the materials of which the earth is composed, have 
created products from which wealth is immediately derived. 
The seams of coal were deposited without any human 
agency; but the coal is not available to satisfy any of the 
wants of life until man’s labour has dug this coal from the 
mine, and placed it in those situations in which it is 
required. But labour, in order to produce anything, must 
have some materials upon which to work. These are sup- 
plied by nature, and may be termed natural agents. The 
steam-engine, for example, is fashioned out of metals, 
deposited as the result of certain forces acting in remote 
geological ages. 

Production, therefore, has manifestly two requisites— 
labour, and appropriate natural agents upon which this 
labour may work. But there is a third requisite, the 
necessity of which will, perhaps, not appear so self-evi- 
dent. The casual observer might be very possibly satisfied to 
accept as sufficient the two requisites of production we have 
mentioned; for it might be said, Does not properly trained 
labour, acting upon suitable materials, suffice to produce 
the required commodity? But there is something which is 
requisite to this labour itself. The labourer must be fed. 
How can he be fed but by food which has been previously 
accumulated? This onl also required the application of 
labour; therefore, since the labourer must be fed by pre- 
viously accumulated food, a third requisite of production 
is suggested, for some of the results of past labour are 
required to be set aside to sustain the. labourer whilst 
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labouring. ‘The third requisite of production, therefore, 
is a fund reserved from consumption, and devoted to sus- 
tain those engneee in future production. This fund is 
termed capital. 

The early steps of a student in almost every science are 
met by certain obstacles; if he succeeds in surmountin 
these obstacles, his future progress seems to be insur 
The young mathematician who obtains a firm grasp of the 
physical conceptions involved in the laws of motion, will 
comprehend with facility problems of apparently great 
mathematical complexity. The questions involved in con- 
sidering the functions of capital, will test a man’s capacity 
to master the principles of political economy. Success in 
the study of this science may be regarded as guaranteed to 
all who obtain a clear insight into the nature of capital. 

There are certain fundamental propositions concerning 
capital which should be kept steadily and constantly in 
view. One of these is as follows:—Capital is the result 
of saving. This saving may not be primarily prompted 
with a view of assisting future production. The results 
of labour, however, are not rendered immediately avail- 
able for consumption: the ploughman who ploughs the 
soil must wait for months before the wheat which his 
labour contributes to produce, will be ready for human 
food; but the ploughman must be fed, and he is fed with 
food previously accumulated. The labourers, too, who 
have constructed his plough, must be fed on food which 
has been saved from previous consumption; for a consider- 
able time must elapse before the harvest can be gathered 
from the soil which the plough has assisted in tilling. 
Capital, therefore, represents all that has been set aside 
from the results of past labour to assist present or future 

roduction. It will now be perceived that capital is as 
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CHAPTER III 


LABOUR AS AN AGENT OF PRODUCTION. 


T is manifest, from the remarks which have been made 
in the previous chapter, that labour is indispensable 
to the production of wealth. As we proceed to describe 
the purposes to which labour is directed, it will be found 
as observed by Mr Mill that labour creates utilities fixed 
and embodied in material objects. Nature supplies the 
materials, but labour fashions these materials, arranges 
them, places them in those situations in which they are 
required, and in fact renders them in every respect suited 
to satisfy the wants of life. 

The greater number of commodities, before they become 
serviceable for man, pass through many complicated pro- 
cesses, each of which necessitates much complex Iabour. 
Trace the cotton seed, first sown in the swamps ot Georgia, 
then supplying material to the looms of Manchester. 
Watch the woven cloth transported to the far East, there 
destined to clothe the inhabitants of some remote valley 
of Scinde. Attempt such an examination, and we at once 
become almost overwhelmed with the endless series of 
labourers who have ministered to the production of so 
simple a commodity as a piece of cotton cloth. There 
are those who cultivate the cotton plant in Georgia, and 
prepare it for exportation. The cotton has to be brought 
to the port. Shipwrights must have constructed the 
ens which carry the cotton from America to England; 
sailors must navigate these ships; dock-labourers are re- 
quired to unload the cotton; the railway on which the 
cotton is carried from Liverpool to Manchester has been 
constructed by the industry of numerous classes of labourers; 
and the cotton, before it is woven into cloth, passes through 
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the hands of a succession of workmen whose skill is as- 
sisted by machinery—to the creation of which almost 
every class of labourers has contributed, from the collier 
to the skilled and thinking mechanician. Every one may 
also be regarded as an important participator in the work, 
who has, by his saving, contributed to the accumulation of 
the capital by which the industry of the labourers has to 
be sustained. We are quickly carried into endless rami- 
fications if we attempt to ascertain the labour which has, 
either directly or indirectly, assisted in the production of 
an apparently simple commodity. 

Although no wealth whatever can be produced without 
labour, yet there is much labour which does not contribute 
to the creation of wealth. Hence, labour is divided into 
two great classes, productive and unproductive labour. 
This is a distinction which, in name, is familiar to those 
who have not studied political economy. 

Before the characteristics which distinguish productive 
from unproductive labour are explained, it will be neces- 
sary to revert to our primary conception of wealth. Nature, 
as has been before remarked, supplies the materials. Man 
is powerless to create any material object ; he combines 
substances together which would never be combined with- 
out his interposition, and thus creates a product which 
nature could never construct without his aid. Man takes 
the wheat and puts it in that situation where it will-be 
ground; with the flour he mixes a certain quantity of 
water and yeast, and when he has brought the mixture 
within the influence of the requisite heat, a loaf of 
bread will have been made. It is through the agency of 
man’s labour that these utilities are embodied in mate- 
rial objects which give them their exchange value. For 
instance, the utility which man confers upon coal is to 
oie it in those situations in which it may be required. 

ere can be no doubt, therefore, that all that labour is 
productive which confers utilities upon material objects. 

Such is the labour of all ordinary workmen. Agricul: 
tural labourers, manufacturing operatives, bricklayers, &c., 
must all be manifestly ranked as productive labourers. 
All those, too, who are employed in transporting mer- 
chandise from one place to another, are productive labour- 
ers, for they confer upon commodities the utility of being 
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in the place where they are required. The labour of 
policemen and others who are engaged in protecting in- 
dustry is productive, because they confer upon commodities 
the important utility of security. But even the labour 
of productive labourers is not unfrequently unproductive. 
Public works have been commenced and abandoned; the 
labour which was bestowed upon these is of course wasted. 
A railway was constructed from Chesterford to Newmarket; 
it was closed almost from the first; there is now no chance 
of its being reopened, for the company has commenced 
reselling the land to its original proprietors ; and thus the 
labour of even the most useful workmen may be ‘unpro- 
ductive. - ° 

There is also labour which is eminently useful, but 
which, however, does not directly contribute to the pro- 
duction of wealth. As an example of this, it may be 
mentioned that, not many years since, the uneducated 
labourer was considered as efficient as the educated la- 
bourer, and employers were heard to regret those days 
when there were no schools to corrupt the industrial vir- 
tues of the workmen. When such opinions were current 
the labour of the schoolmaster must have been considered 
entirely unproductive, because it would have been supposed 
that, even if he did not interfere with, he certainly did not 
promote the efficiency of the labourers, regarded as mere 
machines for the production of wealth. But now facts are 
every day coming to light which must impress us with 
the conviction that the schoolmaster occupies a most Im- 
portant position in the material economy of the nation. 
Even to manual labourers a properly developed mind is as 
essential as a well developed body; and there can be no 
doubt that he who contributes in any manner to improve 
either the physical or intellectual condition of the people 
takes no unimportant part in assisting the nation’s wealth. 
Much labour, therefore, which at first sight may seem 
unproductive will appear, on further consideration, to ex- 
ert an indirect influence upon the production of wealth. 
Popular notions attach a certain stigma to unproductive 
labour. No doubt, waste of any kind is to be deplored; 
but we should not be too prone to regret that so much 
labour is devoted to provide the pleasures of life, for the 
happiness of a nation may be in some degree estimated by 
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the time and labour which can be spared for enjoyment: 
even the labour of those who provide these enjoyments 
is not altogether unproductive; a man will work with more 
vigour and efficiency if his mind can be diverted from the 
routine toil of life. 

From these remarks we are able to deduce a precise 
definition of productive labour. The definition which is 
now usually accepted, is as follows:—‘ Productive labour 
is that which produces utilities fixed and embodied in 
material objects.’ According to this definition, the labour 
of the teacher is unproductive from whose instruction a 
mechanic acquires his skill. And yet the skill of our 
workmen ought to be classed as wealth, because the loss 
of this skill would diminish the wealth of the nation, 
as much as if she were deprived of a great amount of 
material wealth. If, however, the skill of the labourer 
is classified as wealth, we strain the use of the word 
wealth beyond its usual acceptation ; because wealth is 
always popularly conceived to be something material. 
We will therefore adopt the following definition :—Pro- 
‘ductive labour is that which either directly or indirectly 
produces utilities fixed and embodied in material objects. 
According to this definition, the labour of the teacher who 
imparts skill to the mechanic is productive, for by this 
skill wealth 1s created—or, in other words, utilities are 
embodied in material objects, and therefore the labour of 
the teacher «indirectly produces these utilities, and his 
labour must consequently be classified as productive. The 
definition, moreover, obviates the necessity of running 
counter to popular language, for this is undoubtedly done 
if we denominate as wealth such an immaterial object as 
the skill of a mechanic. 

_For the purposes of political economy, there is another 
distinction, as important as that between productive and 
unproductive labour. Much of that which is produced is 
destined to be wasted, or to be consumed unproductively. 
The wants of those who never contribute, either directly 
or indirectly, to the wealth of the nation must be supplied 
by the results of productive labour; and hence a portion 
only of the results of productive labour assists in the 
formation of new wealth. Consumption, therefore, as well 
as labour, may be either productive or unproductive. 
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Book. | Although the entire consumption of unproductive la- 

(oH. | bourers must be unproductive, yet it does not follow that 

commodities are always consumed productively by pro- 

ductive labourers. For instance, even the poorest labourers 

in this country purchase some luxuries which they could 

abstain from, without in the slightest degree diminishing 

the efficiency of their labour, All such purchases, therefore, 

even if made by the most productive labourers, denote 
unproductive consumption. 

The distinction between productive and unproductive 

consumption will assume considerable importance in the 


| remarks we are about to make upon capital. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF CAPITAL. 


E have already explained that capital is as indis- pagetey 


pensable a requisite of production as either labour W~——~ 
or appropriate natural agents. A very little consideration Definition 
will render it evident that labourers, whilst engaged in % capital. 
any particular industry, cannot live upon the commodity 
which their labour is assisting to produce. The plough- 
man who tills the soil from which, in the following 
autumn, the harvest will be gathered, is fed with the 
wealth which his master has saved; or, in other words, the 
master pays his labourer’s wages from the wealth which 
he has previously saved. The production of wealth, 
therefore, cannot proceed unless some of the wealth 
previously produced has been set aside from immediate 
consumption. The wealth which has been accumulated 
with the object of assisting production, is termed capital ; 
and, therefore, the capital of the country is the wealth 
which is not immediately consumed unproductively, and 
which may, consequently, be devoted to assist the further 
production of wealth. ‘This is a wide definition, but it is 
correct and sufficiently definite until the subject has been 
more fully elucidated. ! 

In the general introductory remarks upon wealth, | Fallacy of 
particular attention was directed to that current fallacy | ri ein 
which confounds money with wealth. The student, in | with money. 
Ha his primary conceptions of capital, is not un- 
frequently confused by a similar fallacy. Capital, like 
other wealth, is estimated and expressed in money. Hence 
the idea is encouraged that capital consists of money, to 
the exclusion of any other commodity; although, perhups, 
adhesion would not often be professed to such a proposition 
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when stated in plain terms; yet, when the error can be 
partially concealed in some of the difficulties of compli- 
cated questions, it will be found to vitiate the speculations 
of many a pretentious talker. Capital, let it again be 
borne in mind, is all that wealth, in whatever shape or 
form it may exist, which is set aside to assist future pro- 
duction. It is true that if, for instance, you ask a farmer 
how much capital he has with which to work his farm, hé 
will reply that he has so many thousand pounds, but his 
capital is not actually in eau Gaeres even if it were in 
money it could not fulfil the functions of capital until 
the money had been exchanged for various commodities. 
For why does a farmer require capital to work his farm? 
He requires capital because implements and stock are 
wanted, and because he must have money, or some other 
property in hand which he converts into money, in order 
to pay the wages of his labourers; although a farmer 
estimates his capital in money, he obtains the amount of 
this estimate by ascertaining the pecuniary value of 
various items of which his capital is composed. In 
making this calculation, he takes account of the value of 
his stock, his implements, and the amount of money 
which it is necessary for him to keep in hand in order 
to pay his labourers’ wages, and to provide the outlay 
which is requisite for other purposes. 

It has been just stated that the whole capital of any 
country is the sum of the wealth existing in any shape or 
form whatever which has been set aside with the object of 
being devoted to assist future production. Hence it is 
manifest that the whole capital of the country is not at any 
particular time actually employed. This may be readily 
explained by an illustration. 

Let us consider some commodity such as wheat, which is 
produced in our own country, and to simplify the matter 
we will suppose that the wheat of one harvest is consumed 
by the time the next harvest is gathered in. Now it may 
be naturally asked, what portion of this wheat ought at 
any time to be regarded as constituting capital? Immedi- 
ately the harvest is gathered in, the wheat is of course 
so much wealth, and at that time just so much of the 
wheat as each individual owner intends to employ produc- 
tively is capital. But this affords no correct estimate of 
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the quantity of this wealth which will be ultimately em-} 20onr 
ployed as.capital. The intentions of the individual owners | “™-, 
may change; he who to-day intends to devote to produc- 

tive employment so much wealth as is represented by a 

certain quantity of wheat in his possession, may next day 

resolve to spend it on unproductive consumption, and 

therefore, to speak correctly, the amount of the capital of 

a country varies from day to day, on account of the shift- 

ing caprice of individuals. It has been supposed that the 

whole of this wheat will have been consumed when the 

next harvest arrives, and then the exact quantity of the 

wheat which has been employed as capital would of course 

be known, if the portion of it which been devoted to 
productive on sn could be ascertained. 

A. difficulty may here probably suggest itself, which 4 déffeutty 
‘it is very important should be cleared away. A prime rere Is 
imecessary of life such as wheat is never to any large ex- wheat in 
tent wasted or squandered luxuriously; the great bulk existence 
of it being always devoted to satisfy the most necessary “PHal? 
wants of life. It may therefore be asked, Should not all 
the wheat which a country possesses be regarded as a por- 
tion of its capital, when it 1s consumed as usefully as any 
commodity can be? A prodigal farmer may sell his wheat, 
and squander the money which he obtains for it, but the 
wheat will not be wasted, and therefore it might be very 
lausibly urged that the individual owner of a commodity 
ke wheat does not prevent it being productively employ- 
ed, or, in other words, has not the power of determining 
whether it shall or shall not form a portion of the capital 
of the country. We have thus gradually found our way to 
a difficulty. The subject of capital cannot be considered 
_under too many aspects; it is here that the young student 
Lin political economy finds himself most beset with difficulty. 

He will never become familiar with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of capital by exhibiting them in the form of propo- 
sitions; they had better be suggested to him by following 
out some illustration. An adequate grasp is never obtain- 
ed of the physical principles of mechanics, until the stu- 
dent has solved problems for himself. 

The case suggested is this, Suppose the farmers re- 
solved to sell half their wheat, and spend the money 
‘upon their own enjoyments; the money for which one- 
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half the wheat is exchanged would be thus employed 
unproductively. Ought this wheat to be depanted: as 
capital? Yes—is the answer which will very probably 
be given. It is true that the money for which the wheat 
is sold is employed unproductively, but this will not in 
any degree prevent the wheat being devoted to useful. 
purposes. The wheat will still be made into bread, and 
will be consumed in just the same manner as it would: 
have been if the farmers devoted the money for which it 
was sold to productive purposes, instead of spending it 
on their own enjoyments. But suppose the farmers had 
devoted this money for which the wheat was sold to pro- 
ductive purposes; by just that amount would the capital 
of the country be increased. The money for which the 
wheat is sold is not itself consumed; this money is devoted 
to purchase commodities, and if they are consumed un- 
productively, an amount of wealth equal in value to the 
uantity of wheat first exchanged is consumed unpro- 
ductively, instead of being devoted to increase the capital 
of the country, and thus assist the future production 
of wealth. Now our argument implies that when -un- 
productive consumption is spoken of, a tacit assumption 
is made that the money for which the wheat has been 
sold is employed, in great part, to purchase luxuries. 
But luxuries, it may be said, naturally imply waste, and’are 
not devoted to assist the production of wealth. Heres, 
all that portion of the wealth of a country which consists 
of luxuries can never be productively employed, and, 
therefore, can never be made to form a part of a nation’s 
capital. It may, therefore, be asked, Can a farmer be said 
to diminish the capital of a country, if he does not waste 
his wheat, but simply sells it to others who will take good 
care to use it properly? It may further be urged that he 
does not reduce the capital of the country by buying 
luxuries; for luxuries cannot be used as capital, and if 
they were not consumed unproductively by him they, 
would be so by some other person. It might, therefore, 
appear that wealth is.diverted from forming a part of: 
the capital of the country rather by those who produce, 
luxuries, than by those who consume them; it must, 
however, be borne in mind that the demand of the. 
consumer, and not the arbitrary caprice of the praducer, 
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determines the particular commodities which are manu- 


factured. Laxuries, and other articles which cannot be 
devoted to reproductive employment, would not be brought 
into the market if it were not for the demand of the con- 
sumer. Enough has now been said to establish the pro- 
position that an individual increases the capital of the 
country, not by spending his wealth on his own enjoy- 
ments, but by devoting it to reproductive employment. 
This. is only another corroboration of what has been 
already stated, namely, that capital is the result of aes 3 


For when wealth is saved, it is not hoarded, but invested ; 


it is then productively employed, and as a consequence 
at once assumes the functions of capital.  “~s-essssesssemm® 

The proposition just enunciated, that an individual 
diminishes the capital of a country by spending his wealth 
in luxuries, and increases the capital of the country by 
saving it, will lead us to another equally important propo- 
sition, and one which is sometimes announced as a startling 
paradox. For we shall be able to deduce, from our pre- 
vious remarks, that a demand for commodities is not a 
demand for labour, or, in other words, that he who spends 
his wealth upon his own indulgences gives no additional 
employment to the labourer; the labourers are benefited 
by those who save, and who are eagerly anxious to accu- 
mulate wealth for themselves. These opinions, however, 
are entirely opposed to popular notions. The spendthrift 
is half excused, and often receives the homage due to a 
public benefactor, because, although he injures himeelf, 
yet it is supposed that he benefits the community in 
general. The virtues of prudent saving meet with no such 
kindly reception; if there is national distress, the capital- 
ists have first to bear the brunt of popular indignation. 
hi will endeavour to explain away such misconcep- 

ions. 

We must revert to our origina) definition, that the 
eapital of a country is that portion of its wealth which is 
appropriated to reproductive purposes. But if wealth is 
sO Soe it must be employed in assisting those 
who produce wealth. But the producers of wealth are 
the labourers, therefore capital remunerates the labourers, 
or in other words, the capital of s country is the fund out 
af which the labourers are paid their wages; the greater, 
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therefore, the capital is, the larger will be the fund which 
is to be distributed amongst the labourers. Returning to 
our previous illustration, we will consider two cases. In 
the first place, let it be supposed that a farmer sells a 
certain portion of his wheat, say one half, and spends the 
amount upon his own enjoyments. He afterwards ceases 
to do this, and converts the amount he previously spent 
into capital, employing it in paying labourers. In what 
manner will this change in the farmer's course of conduct 
affect the labourers? In the first case, the farmer may 
spend the money upon such enjoyments as luxurious living 
and expensive wearing apparel. Let one item of his 
extravagance be taken. Suppose it be 50/. paid to his 
tailor for expensive cloth. The manufacturer of this 
cloth has employed so many labourers, and if there was 
no demand for it, the labourers engaged in its manufac- 
ture would be thrown out of employment; and, therefore, 
it would appear that the purchaser of 501. worth of cloth 
causes just the same demand for labour as if he had paid 
this 501. to labourers whom he himself employed. But 
there is a further consideration. When the cloth is con- 
sumed, so much wealth is destroyed; the wearing of the 
cloth has given gratification to the purchaser, but has not 
in any way assisted the future production of wealth. So 
much wealth has been destroyed without any reproductive 
result. But if the 50/., instead of being laid out in cloth, 
was paid directly to labourers, different results ensue, for 
then, after the 50/. has been consumed by the labourers, 
there will be something left; there will be the result of 
their industry, which will represent so much wealth. And 
thus the wealth of the country will be increased. But 
we have yet to examine whether any different consequences 
will ensue to the labourers themselves. It will probably 
be thought that the labourers, as a body, will be in the 
same position as they were before; and that the same 
amount of wages will be distributed amongst them, be- 
cause since there is now not so great a demand for cloth, 
fewer labourers will be sanodn that department of 
industry; and that the loss to labourers employed in 
making cloth will be compensated by the farmer employ- 
ing more labourers in agriculture. This is, undoubtedly, 
true; but if there is less demand for cloth, less will be 
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manufactured. The cloth manufacturers will restrict their 
business, they will have to employ less capital in it than 
they did before; they will, therefore, be able to spare a 
rtion of their capital for other investments; nothing 
occurred to make these manufacturers more extra- 
vagant, and therefore they will be anxious to seek some 
profitable employment for that portion of their capital 
which is now set free from their own business. is 
capital will still, therefore, be employed productively ; 
but if it is employed productively, it must still continue 
to perform the functions of capital, or, in other words, 
must be devoted to pay the wages of labourers engaged in 
some eee employment. Hence a greater demand 
must caused for labour if an individual, instead of 
purchasing commodities for his own enjoyment, employs 
the money to pay the wages of the labourers. The pro- 
position that a demand for commodities is not a demand 
for labour, is a proposition which is perhaps more rarely 
understood than any other in the whole range of political 
economy. Let us, therefore, endeavour to exhibit its 
truth in a still stronger light. The truth of the propo- 
sition shall be tested by the most extreme case which even 

an opponent can suggest. 


Let it be supposed that a person has a certain amount « 


of property in the form of some useful commodity; that 
he sells a portion of it, 501. worth, with which he purchases 
some useless luxury, such as lace. If it 1s correct that a 
demand for commodities is not a demand for labour, then 
the purchase of this lace ultimately does no more good to 
the fabourars than would be done if the individual wantonly 
destroyed the property which has been sold in order to 
purchase the lace. If such a wanton destruction of pro- 
perty occurred, the demand for lace would be proportion- 
ately diminished, and, as we have before mentioned, the 
result of this diminished demand would be, that the lace 
manufacturer would employ less capital and less labour in 
his trade; but he would be anxious to make use of the 
capital which was thus set free from his business; he 
would seek for it some profitable investment: it would 
therefore be not wasted, but continue as capital, or, in 
other words, would still be appropriated to pay the wages 
of labourers, Hence the capital of the country, and, 
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therefore, the fund which is distributed amodgst the 
labourers, is not in any way diminished if an individual 
should wantonly destroy so much wealth, instead of con- 
suming it unproductively for his own gratification. It is 
therefore evident that demand for commodities is not 
demand for labour, and that, consequently, an individual 
increases the wealth of the country, and improves the con-: 
dition of the labourer, not by spending, but by saving. 

There still remains another case to be considered. We 
have shown, in the above example, that the owner of 
capital neither increases the wealth of the nation nor 
benefits the labourers if he spends his wealth unpro- 
ductively upon his own enjoyment. But how will the 
wealth of the nation, and how will the condition of the 
labourers be affected, if an individual employs his wealth 
in paying the wages of unproductive labourers? Suppose 
that the 50/., which in the above example purchased lace, 
was now devoted to paying labourers engaged in carrying 
out some useless work—such, for instance, as digging an 
artificial lake; this change in the mode of spending money 
would benefit the labourers, because the amount of 
money distributed amongst the labourers, or, in other 
words, the wage-fund, would be increased by 50/1. As far 
as the labourers, therefore, are concerned, there is an 
important difference whether wealth is consumed unpro- 
ductively or whether it is spent in maintaining unpro- 
ductive labourers. The unproductive consumption of 
wealth benefits the labourers as little as if the wealth was 
wantonly destroyed. But when wealth is spent in paying 
labourers for doing unproductive work, then the labourers 
are, in the first instance, as much benefited as if the wealth 
was devoted to productive industry. This must be so, 
because the same amount is distributed amongst the la- 
bouring classes. But the ulterior consequences which 
result from the productive employment, of capital are very 
different, for when capital is productively employed the 
wages which are consumed by the labourers cause a repro- 
duction of wealth ; therefore, in this case, the wealth of a 
nation is increased, and there is a greater fund from which 
future capital may be saved. Hence, if we summarise our 
remarks on this subject, it ig evident that there are three 
cases :-— / 
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1. A man may spend money on luxuries ; then capital 
is consumed in simply giving him pleasure. 

2. A man may spend capital on unproductive labour ; 
then capital is consumed in simply giving food to la- 
bourers. 

3. A man may spend capital on productive labour ; then 
capital is not only reproduced, but also gives the same 
amount of support to the labourers as in the second case. 

The propositions just established afford an instructive 
proof that a knowledge of even the first elementary chap- 
ters of political economy shows the futility of the reproaches 
which ignorance casts upon this science. It is stigmatised 
as encouraging selfishness; but the selfish man devotes his 
means to his own indulgence, and political economy proves 
that such an one cannot claim the excuse of benefiting the 
labourers by causing a demand for the products of their 
industry. 

The propositions of political economy are necessarily 
somewhat abstract, and cannot be rendered familiar to the 
reader without illustrations. It is important to make these 


illustrations appear as practical as possible; and, although se 


there is nothing at all improbable in the cases we have 
above supposed, yet the affairs of commercial life are com- 
plicated by other considerations which we cannot conve- 
niently take account of, until we have further advanced 
into our subject. We have supposed the case of an 
individual who, having been accustomed to purchase 50. 
worth of lace, ceases to buy the lace, in order to employ 
the money in paying the wages of labourers. To this 
it may be objected that political economy is not concerned 
with a single farmer or a single manufacturer, but ought 
rather to investigate the economy of a nation. But the 
result cannot be altered if the transaction we have supposed 
occurred between a great number of farmers and manufac- 
turers, instead of between single individuals. Again, it 
may be remarked that, in discussing the above example, | 
it was stated that when individuals cease to buy lace, in | 
order to employ more labourers, the lace manufacturers | 
would, in consequence of this diminution in the de- | 


mand for lace, restrict their business, and would em-. 
ad less capital in it. But it may be said that we/ 


} 


ave omitted to consider the losses which must always | 
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occur, both to the manufacturers and to their operatives, 
when their particular branch of industry suffers a check. 
Upon this point, however, we will make an observation, 
which should be carefully borne in mind throughout our 
illustrations. The results which are deduced from the 
principles of political economy do not come into immediate 
operation. These principles indicate and affirm tendencies 
to produce certain results, which will inevitably in time be 
realised, if not counteracted by other causes. Thus a 
diminution of demand, such as we have imagined, has 
recently occurred in the Coventry ribbon trade; and no 
doubt the ribbon manufacturers cannot immediately trans- 
fer their capital to other departments of industry, nor can 
their operatives immediately find an equally remunerative 
employment: but still, if the ribbon trade'is to remain 
permanently crippled, the Coventry manufacturers will 
gradually transfer all their capital to other investments, 
and the Coventry operatives will be gradually drafted off 
tc other employments. Such a transfer of capital and 
labour cannot, however, be made without some sacrifice. 
Machinery, as will be shown in our remarks upon fixed 
capital, is an important part of the capital of a country; 
and the machinery employed in a nbbon manufactory 
would be almost valueless if it were sold to be used for 
some other purpose. The ribbon weavers, too, would be 
much less valuable labourers, because their acquired skill 
would not be so efficient in a different kind of industry. 
We must proceed gradually to take account of all these 
and other more complicated considerations. At the com- 
mencement of our subject it is necessary to take the most 
simple cases; but even this elementary treatise will pro- 
vide the student with the requisite data fully to solve 
economical problems of much complexity. 

In the course of this chapter it has been frequently 
remarked that capital is the wealth which has been appro- 
priated to assist future production. Wealth so appropriated 
consists of machinery, stock, implements, and a fund out 
of which the wages of the labourers are provided; but the 
capital of the country is not always employed at the great- 
est advantage, or, in other words, the capital of a country 
might always administer to the production of a greater 
quantity of wealth than is etal produced. Capital is 
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wasted through want of skill; inferior machinery is fre- 
quently used ; industrial enterprises, after having involved 
a heavy outlay, are often finally abandoned. Capital, from 
other reasons, too, never contributes all the assistance it 
might to the production of wealth. The wages of labourers 
paid out of capital are generally sufficient to provide some- 
thing more than the necessaries of life. The worst paid 
classes of labourers probably spend some small portion of 
their wages in luxuries, the consumption of which does not 
assist, but perhaps rather interferes with, the efficiency of 
their labour. The advocates of Temperance profess to fur- 
nish abundant statistics upon this point. We areassured that 
the working-men of this country annually spend 3,000,000/. 
upon tobacco. If it can be proved that tobacco does 
not benefit, but injures both the body and the mind, 
then 3,000,000/. of the capital of the country, which in 
the first place 1s paid to labourers, and then expended 
by them in tobacco, is, considered as capital, rendered 
completely nugatory, because the 3,000,000/. in no 
way assists the production of wealth. If, moreover, it is 
true that tobacco cannot be used without detriment, then 
this 3,000,000/. of capital not only does not assist, but 
actually is an obstacle to the production of wealth. But 
it will perhaps be said, although this sum of money spent 
upon tobacco does the labourer no good, yet it is not with- 
out its beneficial influence; the expenditure of so much 
money is good for trade, and thus the labourer receives an 
indirect advantage. The fallacy of such a supposition 
will be readily understood by recalling the proposition we 
have been so careful to explain, namely, that a demand for 
commodities is not a demand for labour. It is, however, 
necessary to be extremely cautious in expressing an opinion 
as to whether the consumption of a particular article in 
any way does the labourer good. The relations between 
chemistry and physiology are as yet by no means settled. 
The theory of food is most imperfectly understood. A 
chemical analysis may very ibly show that such an 
article as tea contains none of those ingredients which are 
commonly considered to nourish the human frame; and 
hence a rash and ignorant assertion is often made that tea 
is not @ necessary of life, and that therefore a heavy tax 
upon tea is no hardship to the labourer; the tax is simply 
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a salutary sumptuary law, because the consumption of tea 
ought rather to be discouraged than encouraged. But al- 
though tea may not nourish the body, yet it undoubtedly 
soothes the mind, and this is equally important; for 
without some such soothing influence, life would be almost 
intolerable, and even the body itself would be wasted by 
the weariness of the mind. 

Enough has now been, perhaps, stated to establish the 
proposition that although industry is maintained by capital, 
yet that there is always in a country sufficient capital to 
support more industry, or, in other words, to administer 
to the production of a greater quantity of wealth than 
that which is actually produced. 

Intimately connected with this portion of the subject of 
capital there is a very wide-spread misconception that there 
would be a glut of capital if it were increased beyond a 
certain point; in fact, that capital might be so augmented 
that no industry would be found upon which it could be 
employed. Therefore, a certain waste of capital is consi- 
dered necessary in order to prevent such a glut. Now, it 
has been explicitly stated that capital is the result of sav- 
ing, and therefore if capital is increased, the increase must 
be due to greater saving. Let it therefore be supposed 
that the rich spend much less upon luxuries, and resolve 
to employ labourers with the money thus saved. It may 
be imagined that if such saving were continued, our various 
industrial marts would soon be overstocked, and that ware- 
houses would be filled with goods for which there was no 
demand. There are few even amongst political economists 
who do not sometimes write and speak as if they believed 
that the unproductive expenditure of the rich is required 
to give adequate employment to the poor. But if such an 
increase of capital as that described should occur, two 
suppositions may be made: an increase of population pro- 
portionate to the increase of capital may occur; or, 
secondly, the population may remain the same as it was, 
before the increase of capital commenced. 

The first case presents no difficulty; the increased 
capital would be required to support the increased popu- 
lation. But the second case must be carefully consi- 
dered, and it at once suggests this difficulty: if all the 
labourers were previously fully employed, how could 
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the increase of capital give additional employment to 
labourers ? 

A particular point, which may be keenly disputed in an 
abstract science, such as political economy, is frequently 
completely obscured in the ambiguities of general language; 
and, of this, the question under discussion affords a striking 
example. It therefore becomes very necessary, as a pre- 
liminary process, to attribute a distinct meaning to the 
above expression,—‘ giving additional employment to the 
labourers. The augmentation in the capital of the country 
has been supposed to result from the diminished consump- 
tion of luxuries on the part of the rich. It is assumed that 
all the labourers were previously fully employed. But a 
new fund, which is now intended to be paid to the labourers, 
has arisen from the increased savings of the rich; where, 
therefore, are the labourers amongst whom this increased 
fund is to be distributed? Those labourers, it is true, who 
have manufactured the luxuries which the rich now no 
longer purchase, will be thrown out of employment. But 
the capital of the manufacturers of these luxuries will 
be now seeking fresh investments, and will be therefore 
sufficient to give employment either directly or indirectly 
to the same number of labourers as were previously main- 
tained by it, and therefore the new capital created by the 
increased savings of the rich still apparently remains un- 
employed. But although the assumption has been made 
that all the labourers were previously fully employed, yet 
let us consider what this means. It must be interpreted 
thus: That all able-bodied labourers were in full em- 
ployment, and that they received certain wages for a cer- 
tain quantity of work. There can be no doubt that the 
labourers would willingly receive more wages if they 
could be obtained. It is quite impossible that the wages 
can be increased unless the capital is increased; now, 
however, there is an increase of capital, and therefore 
the wages of the labourers will rise. If the labourers 
were before supplied with all the necessaries of life, 
they in their turn will begin to consume more luxuries, 
and the labour which before had produced luxuries for 
the rich is now available to meet this new demand on 
the part of the labourer. It may, however, be argued 
that if the capital continued in this way to increase, 
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BOOKI. | the labourers’ wages would also be constantly increas- 

| | ing, and at length all their wants might be satisfied. 
When such a happy event was consummated, then the 
hours of toil would be shortened, and men would not 
be compelled to labour so ceaselessly as at the present 
time. Human beings are not endowed with an uncon- 
trollable instinct for physical exertion ; the wants of life 
must be satisfied by physical labour, but civilisation has 
no nobler mission to fulfil than to diminish the labour 
which is required to satisfy the physical wants of life. 
Hence the vaunted progress of civilisation must appear 
delusive to that great majority of the human race who 
toil for hire, and who have not yet found that the hours 
of their toil have been lessened. 

Generations after generations pass away whose minds 
remain undeveloped, and whose bodies have had to work 
with the constancy and the regularity of a machine. Poli- 
tical economy will assist us in understanding the means 
by which the labourer’s toil is to be lightened. Let it not 
then be called a harsh or degrading science, for no study 
can fill our minds with brighter anticipations for the 
future than one which will enable us to comprehend 
some of the requisites which will afford, to a greater num- 
ber, “that only true and most supreme happiness—the 
development of the human faculties to a harmonious and 
consistent whole.” 

Capital Since capital is the regult of saving, it is often errone- 
mustbecon- | ously considered that capital is wealth which is set aside 
order to | With the object of not being spent; but this is a funda- 
fulfil it | mental misconception, for capital cannot fulfil any of its 
Functions. | functions except by being wholly or partially consumed. 
Thus, capital provides the fund from which the wages of 
labour are paid, and these wages are, of course, consumed 
in ministering to the wants of the labourer, and in sup- 
plying him with all the various necessaries of life. If a 
man has so much wheat, it is wealth which may at any 
moment be employed as capital; but this wheat is not 
made capital by being hoarded ; it becomes capital when 
it feeds the labourers, and it cannot feed the labourers un- 
less it is consumed. These considerations apply to capital 
existing even in a more permanent form, such as machi- 
nery, All machines must in time gradually wear out; a 
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steam-engine, durable as it may appear, is only capable of ; 20K 1. 


rforming so much work ; but a steam-engine is capital, 
ecause it assists the production of wealth, and therefore it 
only fulfils the functions of capital when it is in motion ; 
but every hour that it is kept in motion contributes some- 
what to its ultimate wearing out. It is therefore manifest 
that all the wealth of the country, in whatever form it may 
be, can only perform the functions of capital by being wholly 
or partially consumed. The capital of a country is con- 
stantly being consumed in order to produce more wealth, and 
therefore capital is maintained by perpetual reproduction, 
and not by hoarding and keeping wealth out of consumption. 

The leading propositions with regard to capital have 
now been discussed, and they afford principles which will 
enable us to investigate economic problems of the greatest 
interest and importance. An endless variety of such pro- 
blems bearing upon the subject of capital may be readily 
suggested, and the student should zealously apply himself 
to their solution. Let him not suppose that he is wasting 
time upon the mere rudiments of the science; he may rest 
assured that, if he fully comprehends the subject of capi- 
tal, his future successful progress in the science is insured, 
and that he will become one of the few who can apply the 
principles of political economy even to those ait hy nan- 
cial and social questions which are the topics of everyday 
discussion. 

It will be, perhaps, useful to our readers if we give one 
or two practical applications of the laws of capital which 
have been enunciated in this chapter. One such applica- 
tion is suggested by considering the rapidity with which 
& country recovers from the ravages of a disastrous 
war. This phenomenon was first fully elucidated by Dr. 
Chalmers, A conqueror overruns a country, and destroys 
every vestige of accumulated wealth which he can discover. 
A great portion of the food with which the labourers were 
to be fed is gone; machinery and other appliances with 
which industry is assisted are destroyed. The capital of 
the country appears to be almost lost, and when it is re- 
membered that the future production of wealth depended 
upon this capital, it might be supposed that production 
would cease, and that the country must for years remain 
the same desolate waste. But, on the contrary, countries 
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which have been thus ravaged and pillaged, have in a few 


“-, | years revived, and seemed to be as prosperous as before. 


Commer- 
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The history of Athens and the French Wars in the Pala- 
tinate afford many striking examples of a rapid recovery 
from the devastation of war. The phenomenon admits of a 
very simple explanation. It has been shown in this chap- 
ter that the capital which at any time exists in a country 
is always sufficient to administer to the production of a 
much greater amount of wealth than that which is pro- 
duced ; or, in other words, the production of wealth which 
actually takes place might be effected with the aid of much 
less capital than the amount which is applied. There, 
therefore, always exists a considerable excess of capital 
which might be wholly destroyed without necessarily im- 
peding the production of wealth. For instance, every 
shilling of the labourer’s wages which is expended upon 
anything but the mere necessaries of life might be de- 
stroyed without affecting the industrial efficiency of the 
labourer, and consequently without diminishing the future 
production of wealth. If therefore, in a country ravaged 
by war, there should be just enough food left for the 
labourers to live upon until the next harvest is gathered 
in, and if also they had the necessary agricultural imple- 
ments, there 1s no reason why the country should not soon 
be restored to its former fertile and well cultivated appear- 
ance. But if the implements of agriculture were destroyed, 
cultivation could not proceed until they were replaced ; 
and the after consequences of the war would be mure 
permanently disastrous. 

As a nation advances in commercial prosperity, a con- 
stantly increasing quantity of national wealth assumes a 
permanent and fixed form. The docks, the railways, our 
unsurpassed mercantile navy, the: great manufactories of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, with their machinery as costly 
as it is ingenious; these works, and not the food and cloth- 
ing stored in our warehouses, are the striking evidences of 
England’s vast accumulated wealth. If all the food was 
destroyed except just enough to prevent the people starv- 
ing, England in one year might present an unchanged 
aspect of commercial prosperity; for the food which is 
stored at any particular time is destined to be consumed, 
and it is only that portion which maintains productive 
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labourers that ministers to the future production of 
wealth. But if the fury of an invader shaald ever range 
unrestrained over these islands, and should destroy the 
wealth which exists in a permanent form, such as public 
works, machinery and buildings, then the disaster could 
not soun be repaired, and England would suffer for a far 
longer period than did poorer nations, conquered in more 
backward times. Hence war becomes more terribly dis- 
astrous to a nation as each year a greater proportion of 
her wealth is accumulated in a more permanent form. 
Let us hope, then, that commercial progress may carry with 
it guarantees for the permanence of peace. Of late years 
a feeling of false humanity has attempted to make war 
subserve the rights of private property. Life may be sacri- 
ficed with as much prodigality as ever. The foremost 
mechanical genius of this mechanical age is devoted to the 
production of weapons of death ; but civilization, it is said, 
demands that there should be no wanton destruction of 
property. No such attempt to palliate the material disas- 
ters of war ought to be encouraged ; war will be rendered 
less frequent, if a whole nation is made to feel its terrible 
consequences, instead of concentrating all the horrors in 
the sacrifice of thousands of helpless victims who may be 
marshalled at the caprice of a despot. If any nation 
should ever threaten England with invasion, England ought 
to speak in unmistakable language that her vengeance 
should not be confined to a retributive slaughter of | 
soldiers, but that.she would destroy all the public works 
upon which the wealth of the nation mainly depended. 
This will give a practical check to vaunting ambition, and 


might rouse a nation to restrain the military designs of the | 


most despotic ruler. 


This digression suggests a consideration of the much | 


debated financial question, whether any extraordinary na- 
tional expenditure, such as is caused by a war, ought to be 
defrayed by a loan or by increased taxation? England has 
resorted to loans, and a permanent record of this financial 
olicy is afforded by a national debt, larger than the aggre- 
te amount of the debts of all other European nations. , 
r. Gladstone in his budget-speech of 1854 evoked the | 
nthusiasm of the House of Commons by the declaration | 
bat the future financial policy of England was to be re-. 
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versed. The expenses of the Russian War were to be 
defrayed entirely by increased taxation, and thus posterity 
would inherit the assumed advantages of that contest, 
unencumbered with the penalties of augmented pecu- 
niary burdens. The virtuous resolution of Parliament was 
not maintained, and the Russian War added 50,000,0004. 
to our permanent debt. It would be foreign to our 1m- 
mediate subject to discuss to what an extent the present 
generation is justified in burdening future generations ; 
there can however be no doubt that the whole of the 
money required for the Russian War might have been 
raised by taxation. 

A loan may be obtained from two sources; it may 
be taken from the capital of the country, or it may 
be provided from increased savings. If capitalists con- 
sider that the terms offered by the Government afford 
an eligible investment, they may be induced to take 
some of the capital employed in various commercial 
undertakings, and lend it to the Government. If the 
Government spends the loan at home, the loan has not 
diminished the capital of the country; it has merely 
caused a portion of it to be diverted to other purposes. 
But although the capital of the country is not in the 
first place diminished, in all probability such a dimi- 
nution will soon ensue. The Government will ordinarily 
spend the loan in warlike weapons. Cannon balls, gun- 
powder, and mortars are commodities which cannot be 
appropriated to assist the future production of wealth, 
labourers cannot be fed by them, and therefore when 
the loan is converted into such commodities it cannot 
form a portion of the capifal of the country. If, how- 
ever, the capital which has been contributed to the loan 
had remained with its original possessors, it would in the 
undertakings in which it was employed, in all proba- 
bility, contribute to the production of some useful com- 
modities which might afterwards be applied as capital. 
Upon such an hypothesis therefore, the capital of the 
country is diminished in consequence of the loan; the 
labourers will ultimately suffer, becausc since there is 
less capital there will be a smaller sum to be distributed 
amongst them. 


As a second hypothesis, let it be supposed that the loan 
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is obtained in the same manner, but is differently employed OOK 1. 
by the Government. Within the last few years large loans =", 
have been raised for the purpose of carrying out industrial pubiie 
works in India. By these loans railways have been made, ~rks. 
and irrigation works have been constructed on a stupend- 

ous scale. In this manner the loans have been devoted to 
purposes of great industrial usefulness, which will, in all 
probability, render more assistance to the future production 

of wealth than if the ‘money had remained in the hands of 

those who lent it to the Government. A loan thus applied 

may be raised without any injury to the labourers, and 

may at the same time permanently enrich a country. A 

loan, however, is very rarely contributed entirely out of 

money which had previously been employed as capital. A 

portion of it will be generally provided from increased | 
savings. All that is supplied from this source will mani- 

festly serve to augment the capital of the country; in this 

manner a loan may encourage the accumulation of capital, 

or, in other words, may benefit the labouring classes. The 
employers would not share the advantages thus enjoyed by 

the labourers, because the Government, having become 

the employer of a larger number of labourers, the demand 

for labour would be increased, and other employers would 

have to give their labourers higher wages. It may be with 

reason urged that a nation cannot be impoverished by the | 
unproductive expenditure of a loan which is provided out | 

of increased savings ; because, since savings are increased, Loans ap- 
it must be assumed that if the loan were not. raised the , Pued & ux- 
money would not be applied as capital, but would be spent | purposes. 
unproductively by individuals; and therefore it may be said, 

Why should the unproductive expenditure of a government | 
impoverish a nation more than if the same amount of wealth | 

was spent unproductively by individuals? In one sense, 

no doubt, a nation is not rendered poorer, as may be shown 

from the following considerations: Suppose, for instance, 

we wish to make an estimate of the whole wealth of the , 
English nation. All the wealth possessed by Englishmen | 

in the funds should be omitted from this estimate. If it | 

were not so, the same wealth would be counted twice over. | 
Suppose A has a mortgage of 10,0001. on B's estate. The 
mortgage is wealth to A; but it is not a part of the nation's 

wealth, because the mortgage simply shows that B’s estate | 
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is not entirely his own property, but that A has a share of 
it, the value of which share is equivalent to the amount of 
the mortgage. Similarly the fundholders have a mort- 
gage upon the industry of the nation; and if the fund- 
holders were all English, and the nation repudiated its 
debt, the wealth of the country would not in the slightest 
degree be either decreased or augmented: a most unjust 
confiscation of property would be perpetrated, but there 
would have been no destruction of wealth; for what the 
fundholders would lose the tax-payers would gain. ‘The 
national debt, considered in this aspect, is a mortgage 
upon the industry of the nation; and the creation of @ 
mortgage cannot diminish the wealth of a nation unless 
the persons who own the mortgage should be foreigners, 
when, of course, a portion of the national wealth is trans- 
ferred to another country. These considerations show 
that if the raising of a loan encourages money to be 
saved, the loan might be spent in the most unproduc- 
tive manner possible without in any way diminishing the 
national wealth. There is, however, a difference in the 
consequences which result when money is spent unpro- 
ductively by individuals, and when the same money is 
subscribed to a loan, which is spent unproductively by 
Government. In the first case, where individuals spend 
the money unproductively, no one has to pay them any- 
thing for doing so; but in the second case, where these 
individuals lend the money to the Government to be spent 
unproductively, the whole nation has annually to pay 
a certain penalty in consequence of this unproductive ex- 
penditure. The penalty paid. is the interest received by 
the lenders of the loan. 

In estimating the effects of a loan we have these general 
principles to guide us: The loss of the labourer is in pro- 
portion to the extent to which the loan encroaches upon 
the capital of the country. A loan may increase the capital 
of a country either by encouraging greater savings, or by 
inducing capital to be subscribed to the loan from other 
countries. In this case the labourer may receive an imme- 
diate benefit, proportioned to the increase of capital caused 
by the loan. Indian railways have been constructed by 
loans subscribed almost entirely in England. It has been 


calculated that 11,000,000/. has been paid to the natives 
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of India for their labour upon railways; and, since this 
amount was imported capital, the labouring population of | , oy 
Indiaderivethe same immediate advantage asif 11,000,0001. 
had been distributed in gratuities amongst them. If,then, 
a loan in-:any way causes the capital of the country to be 
increased, the labourers will receive immediate benefit, 
even if the loan is spent unproduetively; on the contrary, 
the employers will, under the same circumstances, suffer a 
loss, because wages will rise as a consequence of the capital 
being increased. India affords a striking example of this; 
for the large sums of money raised in England, and spent 
within the last few years upon the public works of India, | 
have caused the wages of the labourers in that country to 

rise in a very marked manner. 

The ultimate effects of a loan upon all classes depend en- | 

tirely upon the manner in which the loan is spent. If it 

is spent unproductively, the whole nation will have to 

pay a permanent penalty for the extravagant expendi- 

ture. If it is devoted to works of industrial usefulness, 

which probably would not be carried out by private en- 

terprise, then the nation may be enriched to an extent’ 

which it is difficult to calculate. Who can tell how much | 

India has been enriched by her Ganges Canal and her ; 

Grand Trunk Road? These are some of the public works 

which will serve to remind posterity of the achievements 

of the greatest commercial company the world has ever 

seen. 

In quoting warlike material as an example of an unpro- 

ductive expenditure on the part of Government, it is 
intended to express no opinion adverse to military prepa- 

rations, Vast sums have been, and will probably again 

be squandered in war; but there can be no greater impedi- 

ment to the production and accumulation of wealth than 

a want of security from hostile attack ; and therefore it is 
absolutely necessary, even for the interests of commerce, 

that the defences of the country should be adequately 
maintained. 
_. Let us now examine what different consequences ensue | Efert of 
‘if an increased expenditure is supplied by taxation instead | T™#"9 
of by loan. Increased taxation would be obtained in | esatsonin- 
| different ways in different countries. In our own country | «ead of 
there are probably only two sources available for largely | “™ 
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augmenting the revenue. These are the income-tax and 
an increase of the duties upon some commodities of general 
consumption, such as tea and sugar. Let it be supposed 
that recourse is had to both these expedients, An income- 
tax may be paid in two ways; it may be paid out of income, 
or it may be gar out of capital. Thus a manufacturer 
who is charged with 1,000/. additional income tax, may 
pay the amount by increased saving, or, in other words, by 
diminishing his personal expenditure. If this is done, his 
capital is in no way affected, and therefore the labourers do 


‘not suffer; the important thing for them is that no en- 


croachment should be made upon capital. But it will 
perhaps be said, that if the people who pay the increased 
income-tax are induced to retrench their expenditure, trade 
will suffer in consequence of their purchasing fewer com- 
modities, and that the labourers will thus be injured be- 


| cause dull trade is always prejudicial to them. But here 
| we must once more recall the important proposition, that 
'demand for commodities is not demand for labour; if, 
| therefore, the income-tax is paid from income and not out of 


capital, the labourers may derive a very decided advantage 
from increased taxation, because a portion of the money 
which is thus obtained by the Government is sure to be 
employed as capital, since it will be paid in wages to 
artizans, shipwrights, and other classes of labourers en- 
gaged by the Government. One of the advantages often 
attributed to a democratic suffrage is that the people have 


|a direct interest in checking a reckless expenditure, and 


it is also urged that it is the interest of the rich in oppo- 


; sition to the poor to encourage heavy taxation. But the 
|labourers will in every way be greatly profited by in- 
‘creased expenditure if the money is provided by an in- 


come-tax, which is sure to be partly supplied from increased 


' 8 ° . ° 
economy, and which in this country it has never been 


proposed to levy upon the labouring population. In a 
country so rich as England, even a heavy Income-tax 
would probably in the main be paid out of income, and not 
out of capital. Such a tax, therefore, would not seriously 
interfere with the production of wealth, but would most 
materially encroach upon the means of enjoyment, of all 


| who pay it. In the richest country, if an income-tax con- 


; tinues to be increased, it must at length cease to be chiefly 
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paid out of income. Directly it encroaches upon the capital | 200K 1. 
of the country, the tax becomes doubly burdensome and| °™™: 
disastrous, the production of wealth will be gradually 
impeded, the position of the labourers must be rapidly 
deteriorated, and the finances of the country will be 
gradually brought into a most critical state. In a poor 
country, such as India, an income-tax is a much more 
hazardous expedient. : 

We have now pointed out some of the effects which | Objection 
follow both from loans and from increased taxation, and ag 
there can be but little doubt that loans ought to be avoided | they tend to 
as far as possible. A loan, however, is perfectly justifiable | diminish 
when it is necessary to resort to so high an income-tax | @?({@! ®- 
that it must in great part be paid out of the capital of the m 
country. In such a case the production of wealth is at 
once impeded. If we had to decide between a loan and 
taxation as a mere abstract question concerning the pro- 
duction of wealth, there would be little hesitation in decid- 
ing against the loan, because a loan would generally ae 
paid more entirely out of capital. It 1s, however, im- 
possible to frame a general maxim which will apply to 
every case. Political economy will supply the principles 
which will suffice for each case, as it may occur. Thus, if | 
a war should break out in India, it would be extremely | 
impolitic to defray its cost by a loan if the money for | 
the loan was subscribed !m India, because the loan would ; 5ut xo - 
thus abstract so much capital from India, a country | da 
which not only requires all her own capital, but in which | 
works of the greatest industrial importance cannot be 
carried out until more foreign capital is imported. An 
Indian statesman would, however, have g reasons to | 
prefer the loan, if it could be raised in England, for the | 
Joan would be the means of bringing capital to India. As | 
the loan is intended to support a war, a great portion of it 
would, no doubt, be spent unproductively in India; but a 
considerable sum would be applied as capital in paying 
the wages of various classes of labourers who are always 
called into active employment by military preparations. It 
1s also quite possible that, in order to assist some of the 
operations of the campaign, roads might be improved and 
bridges built, and in this manner a warlike expenditure 
might cause works of permanent commercial utility to be 
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constructed. As a consequence of such a loan, the revenue 
of India would be charged with a certain annual payment, 
but such an annual charge might be paid out of income, or 
at any rate would not cause the same diminution in the 
capital of India, as if the loan had been in the first place 
entirely provided by Indian capitalists. 

These discussions upon the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of loans and taxation will show the importance 
of arranging a tax so that it should cause the least possible 
diminution of capital. It is, therefore, extremely impolitic 
to tax a raw material, Suppose it were determined to 
raise a certain sum by taxing cotton; a tax on cotton goods 
would be far preferable to a tax on raw cotton. Ifa 
manufacturer were obliged to pay 100/. upon a certain 
quantity of raw cotton, he would thus have to give to the 
Government 100/. which he intended to employ as capital, 
and therefore the tax would be entirely taken out of capital. 
But suppose the Government said, We will let you manu- 
facture your cotton, and then you shall pay us the same 
amount, by levying a tax upon the manufactured goods. 
The result of the tax would be, that the price of cotton 
goods would rise, the manufacturers would be able to pay 
the tax out of the increased price obtained for their 
goods, and the tax would not, under these circum- 
stances, in any degree diminish the capital of the manu- 
facturers. 

It will have been remarked, that every kind of wealth 
which in any way assists the production of wealth has 
been, in this chapter, described as capital. Capital, there- 
fore, is not confined to the food which feeds the labourers, 
but includes machinery, buildings, and, in fact, every pro- 
duct due to man’s Jabour which can be applied to assist his 
industry; but capital which is in the form of food does not 
perform its functions in the same manner as capital that is 
in the form of machinery: the one is termed circulating 
capital, the other fixed capital. This is a real distinction, 
from which many important consequences follow. Circu- 
lating capital is only used once in order to fulfil any 
particular purpose; fixed capital may continuously repeat 
the assistance which is lent to industry. A store of food 
fulfils the functions of capital when it feeds labourers, but 
in feeding the labourers it is consumed; it cannot repeat 
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the service which it has rendered. But the same looms, 
set in motion by the same steam-engine, will continue to 
weave cotton cloth through a long succession of years. 
The same ploughs till the land for many successive crops. 
he capital with which a road is made does not facilitate the 
nsport of wealth for any limited period; but, if a slight 

is spent to keep the road in repair, it will permanently 
serve the same industrial purposes. The capital expended 
on the great irrigation works of India, may, through count- 
less ages, fertilise the same tracts of land. Circulating 
capital, since it is destroyed by one use, must receive an 
immediate return; the application of fixed capital is 
rewarded by industrial advantages continued for a long 
period of time. A farmer expects that each successive 
crop will remunerate him for the wages he has paid | 
during the current year. But if he purchases a steam 
thrashing machine, he does not expect that his outlay will 
be returned to him in one year; he hopes to use the 
machine for a great number of years, and thus he will be 
gradually repaid for his original outlay. As another ex- 
ample, raw material is circulating capital to a manufac- 
turer; the raw cotton is only once woven into cloth; and 
the manufacturer, when he sells the cloth, is repaid for 
the sum which he has expended in the raw material. But 
the money which he has invested in fixed capital—such 
as the machinery used in his manufactory—is gradually 
returned to him. When the capital which administers to 
the production of any wealth is entirely circulating, the 
amount of wealth produced must in value be at least equal 
to the capital employed; for since this capital, according 
to our hypothesis, is circulating, it is entirely consumed by 
one use, and therefore the particular industry could not be 


remunerative unless the value of the wealth produced was | 


somewhat more than sufficient to replace the capital con- 


sumed. All capital, as we have before said, 1s intended ; 
to be, either sooner or later, consumed: circulating capital ' 


is destroyed by once ministering to the production of 
wealth; but capital is maintained by reproduction. Hence, 
since circulating capital implies immediate consumption, 
circulating capital must also necessarily imply immediate 
reproduction. Fixed capital, however, may repeat for a 
long period the assistance it renders to production; fixed | 
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capital, therefore, is only gradually consumed, and the 
amount of wealth expended upon fixed capital is not 
immediately reproduced. The most important practical 
consequences follow these considerations. Let it be sup- 
posed that a considerable amount of capital, which has 
been previously employed as circulating capital, is con- 
verted into fixed capital; when employed as circulating 
capital it was at once reproduced, and therefore the wealth 
which this capital produces must at least be sufficient in 
amount to enable the capital to be re-created. But the 
same immediate reproduction of wealth does not take 
place if the capital is converted into fixed capital; and 
therefore there need not immediately be produced so large 
an amount of wealth as if the capital were consumed by a 
single use, and had, in consequence, to be at once repro- 
duced. Now, labourers derive their wages from circulating 
capital; hence, if the circulating capital is diminished, 
their wages will temporarily fall As an example, the 
construction of a railway may cause circulating to be con- 
verted into fixed capital. Suppose that 10,000,0002., 
previously paid to agricultural labourers, is now paid to 
railway labourers: the agricultural labourers would con- 
sume their wages; but then their labour would at once 
produce something which would be again consumed, and 
which would be again employed as circulating capital. 
The railway labourers will be as usefully, or even more 
usefully, employed than the agricultural labourers. The 
nation is not made poorer by this transfer of capital from 
one industry to another; she has her railway instead of 
the commodities which were produced by the capital pre- 
viously invested in agriculture. There is no diminution 
of national wealth; but there may be less wealth in the 
country available for consumption—a smaller fund, in 
fact, to distribute amongst the labourers, and therefore 
the labourers may temporarily suffer. The application of 
improved machinery and the construction of such works 
as railways will ultimately confer upon the labourers an 
advantage amply sufficient to compensate them for any 
temporary loss which they may suffer from the conversion 
of circulating into fixed capital. Railways and machinery 
have most powerfully stimulated the production of wealth, 
and a large amount of wealth has been produced by their 
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aid which could never have been produced without them. 00K! 
Moreover, the capacity which exists in England for the “ 
accumulation of capital quickly repairs any encroachment 
that is made upon her circulating capital; and therefore 
it is doubtful whether the labourers in this country have 
been even temporarily injured by the extensive use of 
machinery, and by the rapid development of our railway 
system. Although the labourers have not been injured 
by this cause in England, yet the labourers of poorer and especially 
more backward countries might suffer seriously under (Pir. 
similar circumstances. If the English Government con- : 
structed railways in India by loans subscribed for in that 
country, it would be reasonable to suppose that some of 
the capital so subscribed had previously been employed as 
circulating capital. An Indian farmer might say, The 
terms offered to me by the government are so good, that I 
shall get a better return fur my money by lending it to the | 
government than by employing it on my farm. The con-— 
sequence would be a smaller production of food; the 
circulating capital would be diminished, and therefore 
there would be a smaller fund to distribute amongst the 
labourers. The injury to the Indian labourers would, Sut i will 
however, only be’ temporary; the production of wealth ete om 
would be so much assisted by the railway, that India 
would soon possess a far larger circulating capital than 
before. 

A rapid conversion of circulating into fixed capital 
may thus for a time very prejudicially affect the labourers. 
Their prejudice against machinery is not, therefore, alto- 
gether unfounded; they probably, however, would be as 
unable to give satisfactory reasons for their antipathy as 
those would who deride their ignorance. Mankind may 
reasonably expect much happiness from the perfection of 
mechanical appliances; but if posterity is to gain so much, 
it is not unreasonable that the poor should, if possible, 
receive some practical sympathy, when these great pro- 
spective advantages are accompanied by temporary suffer- 
ing to the labouring classes. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE PRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE THREE REQUISITES 
OF PRODUCTION. 


ihe three requisites of production, labour, appropriate 
natural agents, and capital, have now been discussed. 
The subject of the production of wealth will not be com- 
plete without an investigation of some of the laws upon 
which depend the amount or degree of productiveness of 
each of these requisites. All the materials upon which 
labour and capital are employed, are produced either 
directly or cralirectly from the land. Wool is not a 
product of the land like cotton and timber, but the sheep 
from which the wool is clipped are fed: by food obtained 
from the land. Land, labour, and capital are, therefore, 
the three requisites of production. The most casual 
observer will have noticed that each of these varies 


| greatly ‘In productiveness at different times, and in dif- 


of land, : 


labour, 


ferent places. Some of the richest tracts of land in 
Bnalait were not long since an uncultivated morass; 
Cambridgeshire and Norfolk are now amongst the largest 
corn-producing counties, yet Cambridge was once the 
homme of the bittern and snipe, and Norfolk was little 
better than a rabbit-warren. At the present time England 

ssesses land of every degree of fertility; the rich loam 
and of Sussex and the Lothians will let for 4/. an acre; 
the wild moors of Yorkshire, if given to a farmer rent 
free, would not pay to be cultivated. There is also 
the greatest difference in the efficiency of labour. It 
has been calculated that an English mower will do as 
much work in a day as three Russian serfs, and the con- 
tractors for the French railways found that an English 
navvy was worth two French labourers. Such differences 
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in the value of labour mainly depend upon superior | 300K 1. 
strength and stamina, but still greater differences arise is 
from superior skill; many operations in the manufacture 
of commodities require, perhaps, a delicate touch or a 
quick dexterity which no amount of untrained labour 
could supply. Capital, directed by superior knowledge, and capi- 
may effect what before was impossible; mines are now ™ 
worked which no amount of labour and capital, unaided 
by the steam-engine, could have drained; and the appli- 
cation of a hundred times as much labour and capital 
would not produce the cloth which is now woven by the 
spinning-jenny and the power-loom. These considera- 
tions may, perhaps, suggest the opinion that we shall be 
obliged to call in the assistance of every science in order | 
to investigate the laws which determine the productiveness 
of land, labour, and capital. For it may be said, agri-' 
cultural chemistry makes known the constituents upon 
which depend the fertility of the soil; the difference in | 
the stamina and strength of English and Russian labourers 
must be elucidated by appealing to physiology, and to. 
other sciences. Ayain, the efficiency of machinery must | 
be explamed by the principles of mechanics. It, there- 
fore, manifestly becomes necessary to place some limita- | 
tion upon the scope of political economy, unless it is 
intended to embrace a vast number of other sciences. 
Now, it will be remembered, that no accurate definition 
of political economy was attempted to be given at the: 
commencement of this work. It is far better that the ' 
reader should have the definition evolved for him as the | 
subject gradually progresses. 

In the introductory chapter we described political : 4 seccssary 


economy to be the science which investigates the laws ; {mation 


that determine the production, the distribution, and the | pete 
exchange of wealth; it was, however, at the same time | the cause of 
stated that this was rather a general description than | ecg 
an accurate definition. It is not an accurate defini- 
tion, for it is already perceived that, even concerning the ; 
first branch of the subject, political economy does not 
Investigate all the laws which concern the production of 
wealth; for if it did investigate those laws, chemistry, 
physivlogy, mathematics, and various other branches of 
knowledge, would form a part of the science of political 
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economy. It will be necessary therefore to place some 
limit upon our investigations ; and the necessary limitation 
is provided by assuming that the facts which are acquired 
from other sciences are known, or at any rate are supposed 
to be true. Thus political economy assumes all that we can 
tell at the present time with regard to the fertility of the 
soil. It is not the business of political economy to decide 
whether chemistry can suggest any particular manure 
which will greatly increase the productiveness of the land ; 
but if the land, by any such cause, is rendered more 
fertile, then political economy would trace the conse- 
quences of this increased fertility upon the production, 
the distribution, and the exchange of wealth. Again, it 
would be foreign to the subject of political economy to 
prove, by a physiological argument, the causes upon 
which the inferior strength of the French and Russian 
labourers depends; but political economy, assuming that 
this inferiority exists, without explaining its cause, or 
suggesting a remedy for its removal, traces its conse- 
quences upon the production, the distnbution, and the 
exchange of wealth. 

Returning now to the immediate subject of this chapter; 
we have to consider the productiveness of land, labour, 
and capital, not as they depend on physical causes, but as 
they are determined by production on a large and small 
scale, by division of labour, by the accumulation of capital 
in joint-stock companies, and by various other such circum- 
stances which we shall proceed to notice. 

The productiveness of land does not depend entirely 
upon its fertility ; for the quantity of labour and capital 
which may be required to make the produce raised from 
the land available for consumption forms a very important 
element in estimating its productiveness. The rich allu- 
vial plains of the Mississippi are almost unsurpassed in 
fertility; but a considerable portion of the wheat which 
is grown there is consumed in Europe; and the cost of 
carrying this wheat to the European markets is virtually 
so much deducted from the productiveness of the soil 
upon which the wheat was grown. When the valley of the 
Mississippi possesses population so dense as to consume all 
the wheat there grown, the land, although it may be 
not more fertile, will be more productive of wealth; for 
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the wheat will no longer be wanting an utility, which, | BOOK I. 


amongst others, gives it the character of wealth, namely,| % “_ 
of being in the place where it is required to be consumed: | 

an utility which cannot now be conferred upon it without 
considerable cost. Everything, therefore, which facilitates | ee 
the transport of produce, increases the productiveness of cbhisies of 
land. A great, perhaps the greater portion of the most | transport- 
fertile land in the world, is entirely unproductive. Pro- ol ia 
ducts might be raised from it which would be eminently | ““~" 
serviceable to man, but various obstacles interpose which 

render these products unavailable for consumption. Prime- 

val forests may grow the most valuable timber, but man 

never uses this timber; for although no price in the first 

place may be paid for the timber, yet the cost of carrying 

it to the place where it will be required exceeds its value. 

The increase of population may create a demand for a pro-_ 

duct, and thus make the land from which it is obtained | 

more productive. The great natural pastures of Australia 

have for many years supported immense flocks of sheep. | 

In England the carcase of a sheep is far more valuable than . 

its wool; but the reverse was the case in Australia—the ; 

wool was valuable, the carcase was worthless. Wool is not 
a bulky commodity, and the cost of sending a fleece from | 
Australia to England is comparatively trifling; but so great 
a quantity of meat was almost worthless to so sparse a | 
population. The gold discoveries at once caused the popu- 

lation of Australia to be largely increased; the mutton 

which had been before wasted was now required; the sheep 

became much more valuable; and the pastures upon which 

the sheep graze thus become far more productive of wealth, 
although the fertility of these pastures has remained un- 
changed. 

If the productiveness of labour is estimated by the ' The pro- 
amount of wealth which is produced by a certain quantity eee 
of labour, then the productiveness of labour is partly the | , 
cause and partly the effect of the fertility of the land. | 
“Quantity of labour” may be conveniently defined by | dts af. 
the labour of a certain number of men working for a The pertlit 

° = ¥ 
certain number of hours per day. The amount of wealth | of jand, 
which is produced depends jointly upon the product- 
iveness of land and the productiveness of the labour 
employed; but as remarks have already been made upon 
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. |the productiveness of land, we shall now proceed to 
OH. V- | consider some of the causes upon which, under any as- 
sumed set of circumstances, depends the productiveness 
of labour. 
by national| Energy and intelligence are two of the most valuable 
character, | qualities which a labourer can possess. It does not, as has 
been previously observed, appertain to our subject to at- 
tempt a full explanation of the causes which determine 
differences of national character. The Irish labourer, for 
instance, does not possess that steadiness and dogged de- 
termination which distinguish the English labourer. This 
inferiority in the Irish labourer is popularly attributed to 
his Celtic blood: but the Irish have no doubt been too 
poorly fed to be capable of sustained energy. If the Eng- 
lish had for a few generations lived on the impoverishing 
diet which the Irish have used, the points of difference 
between the two races would undoubtedly be much less 
by thein- |striking. The Irish have been badly fed and badly paid, 
crease of | because there has been little capital in their country. The 
capital, ae ss : 
principles of political economy, however, explain the means 
by which the capital of a country may be increased, and 
thus a remedy is suggested for improving the energy of 
the labourer. 
and by the | | Labourers have generally been so imperfectly educated 
education | that the economical advantage of intelligence to the la- 
Ud eg bourer has been, and is still, most inadequately appreciated. 
' | Almost every industrial operation will be better and more 
expeditiously effected by the intelligent workman. Even 
a simple process like ploughing will soon be effected by 
costly and complicated steam machinery, which cannot, 
without serious risk, be entrusted to the care of ignorant 
workmen. Education produces & most decided improve- 
ment in the moral character of the workman. If work- 
men are dishonest, the loss which is incurred is in no way 
represented by the amount of property which may be 
stolen; if reliance cannot be placed upon labourers, they 
must be superintended and watched, and thus their la- 
bour is rendered less productive, because a certain portion 
of the wealth which is produced has to be paid to over- 
lookers and others who would not be required to watch the 
labourer if complete confidence could be reposed in him. 
The productiveness of labour depends upon a great variety 
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of other personal qualities possessed by the labourer. In-| Boox1. 
temperance makes a labourer less able to do his work, and| _°%¥- , 
his labour is sure to be more irregular. 

The productiveness of capital may be estimated by the | The pro- 
amount of wealth which is produced by the application of | Spohn 
a certain quantity of capital. Capital is of course capable sida 
of producing more wealth when it employs efficient la- 
bour and is applied to fertile land; but there are certain 
circumstances which tend to make capital more pro- 
ductive, whether the land and labour are good or bad. 

Every improvement in any of the processes of industry | J¢‘s af- 
makes capital more productive. Without the assistance of | fed oy 
‘the steam-engine, the capital at the present time existing in sp ahier’s 
the country would not suffice for the production of even a industrial 
small portion of the wealth which is now annually produced. Prec. 
Machinery causes a greater quantity of wealth to be created ' 

with the assistance of a smaller amount of labour and 

capital. But the productiveness of capital is popularly ' 
estimated according to a different standard ; for capital is ' 
conceived to be productive when the profits obtained by ' 

the capitalist are large. For instance, a farmer might say, | 

It is true that in consequence of the advance in agricultural 

science a great deal more produce is grown upon a farm ' 

now than a few years since ; but the rents which the farm- , 

ers pay have increased; and, therefore, the profits of the ' 

farmer are not larger now than formerly. His capital, ' 
therefore, gives him no greater return, and he might for | 

these reasons consider that the productiveness of capital 

had not been increased. This, no doubt, might be the | 

case, as far as the farmer himself was concerned ; but the ; 
productiveness of capital depends upon the amount of; 

wealth produced, and not upon the particular manner in| 

which this wealth may be distributed amongst the different : 
parties who have a claim to be remunerated. The laws | 
which determine the relative value of the remuneration - 
received by landlords, capitalists, and labourers, will be : 
explained in those chapters which treat of the distribution : 
of wealth. 

Everything which tends to cconomise labour makes! ty every- 
capital also more productive. Suppose the labourers on | ‘Aingwhich 
& farm have to be overlooked; a farmer who has twenty | , 

labourers might consequently be compelled to have a! Jabow. 
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bailiff, in order to see that the labourers do not shirk their 
work. The bailiff will be better paid than the ordinary 
labourer. The bailiff, we will suppose, is paid a pound 
per week, the ordinary labourer nine shillings. The bailiff 
thus receives ten per cent. of the whole wages paid by the 
farmer. If the labourers should be so much improved b 
education or by any other means that they would wor 
equally well without being overlooked, the services of the 
bailiff might be dispensed with, and his wages would be 
saved to the farmer, who would now pay one-tenth less in 
wages than before. The capital of the farmer might there- 
fore be diminished, and thus capital would be rendered more. 
productive, because the same quantity of produce would 
now be raised with the outlay of a smaller capital. The 
case here supposed may perhaps be some day practically 
realised; as the labourer becomes improved by education, 
he will no doubt require less watching. 

Hitherto, the great social and economic importance of 
securing the greatest efficiency of labour, by giving the 
labourer some pecuniary interest in the work in which he 
is employed, has been most imperfectly understood. The 
relations between employers and employed will never 
become satisfactory until they are more united by the 
bonds of mutual interest. Too many of our labourers 
pass a life of hopeless drudgery; they in no way share their 
master’s prosperity. In some of the succeeding chapters 
of this work, the great advantages of co-partnership and 
cooperation will be shown; for it will be explained that 
under such systems not only has the labourer been socially 
and morally improved, but capital and labour have in this 
way been rendered more productive, by calling forth the 
highest and most skilled efforts of the labourer. Improved 
relations between employers and employed might render 
unnecessary the present large outlay upon wages of super- 
intendence. 

As yet only the general causes on which the pro- 
ductiveness of land, labour, and capital depend have been 
mentioned. Some of the more special means by which 
the efficiency of the three agents of production may be 
increased must now be considered. As a first example 
we will refer to the striking illustrations employed by 
Adam Smith, which demonstrate the advantages derived 
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from the division of labour. A pin passes through about 300x1. 
eighteen processes, The metal has to be drawn into| 
wire, the wire has to be cut a proper length, the end 
sharpened, the head must be made and fastened to the 
in, the pin must be burnished and then properly packed. 
‘he most skilled workman could not make more than 
twenty pins per day if he had himself to attend to all 
the processes through which the pin passes. But when 
the labour of pin-making is divided, the various processes | 
being performed by different workmen, ten workmen will 
make 50,000 pins in a day. Without division of labour | 
the ten' workmen would only make 200 pins per day, 
and thus it would appear that in this case a proper di- 
vision of labour increases its productiveness more than two | 
hundredfold. Other examples, even more stnking than ' 
the one just quoted, might be readily selected. M. Say. 
says that, in the manufacture of playing cards, there are. 
seventy-two distinct operations. When these operations 
are appropriated to different workmen, 15,500 cards have | 
been made in a day by thirty workmen; but if a single’ 
workman had to perform all the operations himself, he’ 
would not make more than one or two cards per day. 
The increased efficiency which is thus conferred upon 
labour is, according to Adam Smith, due to three causes: | 

1. The increase of dexterity in every particular work- | for three 
man. TOGSONS, 

2. The saving of the time which is commonly lost in 
passing from one species of work to another. 

8. The invention of a great number of machines which 
facilitate and abridge labour, and enable one man to do | 
the work of many. 

The greatest influence no doubt is produced by the first | The dex- 
of these causes, namely, the increase of dexterity of the | %* Hi de dlags 
workman. The effect of continuous practice in performing ; increased. 
both mental and physical operations is most strikingly 
exhibited in the increased quickness obtained. By prac- 
tice the eye and hand may learn to work in perfect unison, 
and the hand and eye are made to obey with intuitive 
quickness the behests of the human will. The glass- 
blower appears to give a casual glance at a decanter, 
wishing to make one like it. He places some molten 
glass upon his blow-pipe, and after a few minutes of blow- 
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ing and twisting a decanter is made, and between it and 
its model the nicest eye can detect no difference in size 
or shape; yet science can scarcely analyse or explain the 
marvels of this extraordinary handiwork. No rule but the 
eye has been employed.to measure, the eye looks at the 
decanter, and the hand is thus directed. The shape of 
the decanter is produced by a combination of different 
forces, which the most refined analysis of the mathema- 
tician could scarcely investigate; there is the force of 
expansion caused by the blowing, and centrifugal and 
other forces are brought into action by the twirling and 
twisting. Many of the operations of industry need a 
dexterity which can only be acquired in childhood; the 
pliant fingers of youth must be moulded to the work. 
When, therefore, the distinct operations of any industry 
are performed by different workmen, then each of these 
operations may become a separate trade, for which men , 
may be separately trained. If all the processes of pin- 
making were performed by one man, he would not have 
sufficient practice to acquire the requisite dexterity in 
any single operation, and therefore, if there was no di- 
vision of Jabour in pin-making, all the labour employed 
must be, comparatively speaking, unskilled, aud conse- 
quently very inefficient. The precision and quickness 
acquired by practice are not in any way confined to the 
mechanical operations of trade. What can be more extra- 
ordinary than the precision and quickness of the accum- 
plished and practised musician? If the theory of violin- 
slaying is explained, it seems to require a skill beyond the 
reach of man. The fingers appear to move with careless 
rapidity over the strings, yet the accuracy of cach note 
depends upon the string being touched with the strictest 
correctness at some particular point. 

Another advantage results from the dextcrity of the 
superior workman, for he will use all the materials em- 
ployed with the greatest possible economy; nothing is 
wasted by his blunders or mistakes. 

Later writers on political economy, and amongst them 
in particular, Mr. Mill, consider that too much importance 
has been attributed to the second of the three causes 
which, according to Adam Smith, explain the increased 
efficiency of labour when the distinct operations of indus- 
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try are properly apportioned amongst the workmen em- 
ployed. A great deal of time is undoubtedly wasted if a 
workman has often to pass from one species of work to 
another, and this waste is of course obviated when a 
labourer can steadily keep throughout the day at the same 
kind of work. But Adam Smith exaggerates the nature though 
and the amount of the advantages which may be thus mr areN 
secured, and omits to notice some counterbalancing dis- has been 
advantages which may very possible occur. Adam Smith , @¢99- 
says, ‘A man commonly saunters a little in turning his '"““ 
hand from one employment to another. When he first 

begins the new work he is seldom very keen and hearty; 

his mind, as they say, does not go to it, and for some time 

he rather trifles than applies to good purpose. The habit 

of sauntering and of indolent careless application which is 

naturally or rather necessarily acquired by every country 
‘workman, who is obliged to change his work and his tools 

every half-hour, and to apply his hand in twenty different 

ways almost every day of his life, renders him almost 

always slothful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous | 
application even on the most pressing occasions. There 

is nothing in this passage absolutely incorrect; it is, 
however, truth overstated. Each of the circumstances , 
mentioned by Adam Smith produces some of the influence , 

he describes; but his remarks would seem to prove that 

all those whose employments are various must be sloth- | 

ful and indolent, but the reverse is often the case; | 
labourers frequently become quicker and more intelligent ! 
when the monotony of their employment is relieved by : 
some variety. Waiters in large establishments are pro- | 
verbially quick in their movements, and yet before -they | 
finish one thing they are often called upon to do a dozen | 
different things, Gardeners are generally extremely in- 
telligent, and yet there is the most constant variation in 
their employments. Before machinery was so largely used 
in agriculture as it is at the present time, the work of the 
agricultural labourer was far more monotonous. There 
are many labourers still living, who during twenty years 
of their life spent ten hours a day during ten months of 
the year in thrashing with the flail. Such a labourer 
might perhaps be somewhat stronger as a thrasher, but he 
passed his life as a machine, and it was impossible that | 
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an active intelligence should be preserved through-such 
an ordeal. . 

The third advantage which arises from the division of 
labour as enumerated by Adam Smith is, ‘the invention 
of a great number of machines which facilitate and abridge 
labour, and enable one man to do the work of many.’ 
There is some ambiguity in Adam Smith’s conception of 
the causes which influence the invention of such machines. 
Returning to our original example, each of the workmen 
employed in pin-making has his attention concentrated 
upon some distinct operation of the manufacture, and it is 
therefore maintained that he will be more likely to suggest 
some improvement in the particular operation in which he 
is constantly engaged, than would another workman whose 
attention should be distracted upon a great number of the 
processes of pin-making. The supposition may be verified 
by some striking instances. The boy whose only employ- 
ment consisted in opening and shutting the valve of a 
steam-engine invented a self-acting apparatus, which had 
not suggested itself to Watt and other accomplished me- 
chanicians. The spinning-jenny and the mule were invented 
by working men; but there is no general principle which 
regulates the invention of machines of industrial usefulness ; 
many most important mechanical improvements have been 
suggested by those who perhaps for the first time may have 
watched the operations of a particular industry. Ni ovelty 
has often been the prompter of an invention, and improve- 
ments in machinery have often, as it were, been forced 
upon a trade. The practical advantage of the steam 
thrashing machine was proved long before the farmers 
could be generally induced to use it, Routine has often 
so dulled the minds of those who are employed in some 
special industrial operation, that they are reluctant to 
understand that any improvement in the processes of a 
particular industry is required. 

Although division of labour may not be so entirely the 
cause of mechanical inventions as is sometimes supposed, 


. yet there can be no doubt that a mechanical invention 


almost always induces a greater division of labour. When 
a machine is at work there are various operations per- 
formed by it which must be separately attended to. The 
machinery employed in a cotton-mill regulates the extent 
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to which the division of labour is carried: for every pro-| 00K. 
cess through which the cotton passes, from the time it is| S’"_ 
cleaned until it is woven into cloth, must be separately 
attended to, and thus, division of labour is enforced by 
the application of machinery. . The introduction of new 
machinery may necessitate a much greater division of 
labour. Boat-building has not hitherto required any great 
division of labour. A most ingenious machine, however, 
has been lately invented by an American, Mr. Nathan 
Thompson, by which a boat may be completely built in 
a few hours. If boats are thus built, the nature of the 
machine will exactly determine to what extent division of 
labour will be henceforth practised in boat-building, for 
the distinct operations performed by the machine must be 
attended to by a certain number of workmen. | 

Mr. Babbage has pointed out a most important advantage | Another 
resulting from the division of labour which was altogether | pepsin 
omitted by Adam Smith. Our former example will most | of labour 
clearly illustrate this advantage. The labourers who are | pointed ont 
employed in the various operations in pin-making receive Babbage, 
wages which vary greatly. Boys can fasten on the heads | viz. classi- 
of the pins with as much facility as men; girls can sort | fication of 
and pack the pins with great rapidity. Some of the other | /@“™* 
operations of pin-making, such as drawing the wire and 
pointing the ends, are performed by highly trained and 
very skilled labourers, and consequently the remuneration | 
received varies from fourpence-halfpenny to four shillings 
per day; and in other branches of industry there are even 
greater differences than these. Mr. Babbage states that | 
the various parts of which a watch is composed employ a | 
hundred distinct trades, and the skill required in some of ! 
‘these trades is much greater than in others. A watch-case , 
is, comparatively speaking, a simple article to make, whilst | 
on the other hand, some of the parts on which the accuracy - 
of a chronometer depends, must be so delicately adjusted | 
that only very few workmen ever acquire the refined skill : 
which is needed. These workmen therefore possess @ vir- | 
tual monopoly, and can obtain wages far exceeding any | 
which are usually paid. If there were no division of labour ' 
in pin-making, each workman who made the pins must 
possess the skill which is required for each of the opera- | 
tions, He must be able to sharpen the pins, and the 
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labour of a man who can sharpen pins is, as we have seen, 
worth four shillings per day. Without division of labour 
the workman cannot spend his whole time in sharpening 
the ends of pins; he will have to devote a portion of his 
time to fastening on the heads of pins, and is then doing 
| work which is worth only fourpence per day, thus incur- 
ring the most serious waste. Hence a workman would be 
compelled to produce what was worth only fourpence per 
day when his labour might produce what was worth four 
{shillings per day. Mr. Babbage las attempted to form 
| some estimate of the loss which would be thus incurred, 
‘for he has calculated ‘that even supposing a workman 
| could make a pound of pins in the same time in which ten 
workmen combining their labour can make ten pounds, 
they would cost in making three times and three-quarters 
as much as they now do by means of the division of labour.’ 
A still greater loss would be incurred if the mechanician 
upon whose skill the accuracy of a chronometer depends 
had to waste his time, and perhaps destroy the delicacy of 
his touch, upon some of the rougher work by which parts 
of the watch may be made. Labour is most efficient in the 
production of wealth when each individual can be employed 
upon work which is best suited to the skill and physical 
strength which he possesses. The perfection of modern 
manufacturing industry makes such a minute division of 
labour possible, that the labour which is performed can be 
so apportioned as to suit the capacity of each individual 
workman. 
It has often been remarked that the demand for any parti- 
cular commodity places a practical limit upon the extent to 


limited by | Which division of labour in its manufacture can be carried. 


the demand | 
Sor the com- ' 


modities 


produced. 





There are in this country few commodities in such a posi- 
tion. But to take a hypothetical case ; let it be supposed 
that a pin manufactory is established in a new colony, the 
population of which is small. If there is such a division 
of labour that ten men are employed in the manufactory, 
there would be made, as has been before stated, fifty 
thousand pins in the course of a day. The colony might 
only have a demand for half of this number; and henee, if 
we suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that the colony has 
no export trade, there will be more pins made than are 
required, The pin manufactory might be closed during a 
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portion of the year, in order that a smaller number of pins | 
might be made. But in order to avoid the loss which is 

always incurred when a trade is carried on at intervals, the | 
pin manufacturer would probably find it more to his ad- | 
vantage to employ a smaller number of men. If only ' 
five were now employed, there would not be so great a' 
division of labour, and the labour of the five workmen ' 
would not be so efficient, for the number of pins now made | 
in the course of the year would fall far short of one-half : 
of the number previously made, although only double the | 
quantity of labour was then employed. In England there ‘ 
are few things which are manufactured at an increased cost 

in consequence of the limited demand existing for them. 
If the stereoscope, for example, were only used as formerly 

for scientific purposes, and employed, like many other» 
optical instruments, by professors to illustrate the laws of 

optics, a stereoscope would be far more expensive than it is 

now. The few which would then be purchased in the 

course of a year would be made, speaking compara- 

tively, without any division of labour; it would not be 

worth while specially to apply any machinery to the con- 

struction of stereoscopes. But the stereoscope has now 

become a drawing-room toy, and tens of thousands are 

probably made every year. The price of stereoscopes has 

consequently been greatly reduced; so many are now 

manufactured, that workmen may be employed entirely in 

constructing them; and cach part in a stereoscope may, 

like the various parts of a pin, be separately manutactured. 

All the advantages of division of labour can in this manner 

be secured; the dexterity of the workman is increased; 
machines, too, will be probably invented specially to 

facilitate some of the operations in the construction of 
the stereoscope, and these various operations can now be 

apportioned amongst workmen according to their skill and 

capacity. The practical result of this is strikingly exem- 

plified in the fact that a stereoscope which now can be 

purchased for three shillings could not, a few years since, 

be obtained for less than a pound. 
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Wakefield as simple and complex cooperation. When 
several workmen combine their labour in the same way 
to do the same thing, it is called by Mr. Wakefield 
simple cooperation; and its importance can be readily 
illustrated. Work has often to be done which requires 
the strength of a great number of men; a weight may 
have to be lifted which could not be lifted by any one 
man. Without such a cooperation of labour none of 
the works which mark the civilisation of a country could 
have been accomplished; for unless labourers united their 
strength and skill, bridges could not be built, railways could 
not be made, mines could not be dug, and buildings could 
not be erected. ‘The assistance which labourers engaged 
in one employment lend to those in another was described 
by Mr. Wakefield as the complex cooperation of labour. 
He was the first who adequately explained the most impor- 
tant considerations which arise from such a combination of 
labour. Political economists, guided by the example of 
Adam Smith, had previously almost entirely confined their 
attention to a very subsidiary branch of the subject, namely, 
the division of labour. We have already indirectly re- 
marked upon the great extent to which different employ- 
ments combine to assist each other. The manufacture of 
cotton.cloth was mentioned as an example, to show how 
various are the different classes of labourers who assist in 
the production of even a simple commodity. We were led 
into endless ramifications in attempting to trace the dif- 
ferent kinds of labour, either directly or indirectly brought 
into requisition, from the time that the cotton seed 1s planted 
in the swamps of Georgia until the cloth is woven in the 
looms of Manchester. There are distinct sets of labourers 
employed in tilling the cotton fields, in carrying the cotton 
to the port, in navigating the vessel in which it is shipped, 
in unloading the cotton at Liverpool, and then in trans- 
porting it to the mills of Manchester. All these different 
classes of labourers have been directly engaged in bringing 
the cotton to the ‘place where it is wanted by the manufac- 
turer. It would be vain to attempt a complete enume- 
ration of all the different labourers who have indirectly 
assisted in bringing the cotton to market. There are the 
shipwrights who have built the ships, the labourers who 
have constructed the roads along which the cotton is car- 
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ried, and the artizans who have made the tools with which 
the cotton fields are cultivated. 

There is, as it were, a tacit compact between each indi- 
vidual and society in general, that the commodities which 
he consumes will be produced for him by other classes of 
labourers. If there was not confidence that such a com- 
pact would be realised, society would return to its primitive 
type; for each man would have to live on his own plot of 
land, and every commodity which he consumed would have 
to be produced by himself. If this is done in any ea 
to a large extent, the country must be poor and backward. 
Mr. Wakefield pointed out the important bearing of such 
considerations upon colonisation. The English Government 
had frequently encouraged a system of colonisation which 
tended to impoverish a colony, by impeding this complex | 
cooperation of labour. In order to stimulate emigration, | 
each family obtained from the government a certain area | 
of land in fee-simple, and thus a new.colony was dotted | 
over with the isolated settlements of a great number of 
distinct families, who lived so widely scattered that they 
could hold but slight intercourse with each other. Each 
family had, therefore, to produce for itself almost everything 
it required. Under these circumstances there could be little 
commerce or trade, and the country necessarily remained 
in almost a stationary condition. The people in one sense 
were not poor; for the virgin fertility of the soil supplied 
them abundantly with the ordinary necessaries of life ; 
but there was an almost complete absence of cooperation of | 
labour. One of these families might possess a superfluity : 
of food: there might be some pace tii te which, in a par- | 
ticular situation, could be easily produced, yet it could not 
be exchanged for some other commodity which a famil 
might particularly want, and which it might, perhaps, fail 
to obtain, even by the application of the greatest amount 
of labour. A colony in this condition derives scarcely any 
benefit from such great natural advantages as a genial 
climate, great mineral resources, and vast tracts of fertile 
land, as yet untilled and unappropriated. Therefore, Mr. 
Wakefield emphatically insists that a government, when 
estabhishing a new colony, ought not to grant to emigrants 
settlements of land, far distant, and widely scattered, 
Without at the same time taking steps to encourage the 
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growth of a town population. The settlements which aro 
granted by the government ought to be concentrated as 
‘much as possible, and should, in the first place, be not 
too remote from the towns. There will then at once arise 
'a cooperation between the industry of the town and the 
‘industry of the country. The industry of the town will 
supply the inhabitants of the country with the commodities 
which they found most difficult to obtain; and the town 
population will have an active demand for the food and 
other natural products which in the country can be raised 
‘in such plentiful abundance. The efficiency of labour will 
_thus be greatly increased; for, with such an interchange of 
‘commodities, a family which could previously do little more 
! than supply itself with food from a tract of land, can now 
‘not only obtain, with the same labour, all the food it re- 
; quires, but can also purchase from the town population 
; articles of utility and luxury before unattainable. Such a 
. colony will rapidly advance in wealth; roads will be made, 
‘and other industrial appliances will be carried out, which 
' will powerfully stimulate the rising commerce. 
It was at first supposed that the gold discoveries in 
Australia would cripple its agriculture; that labour would 
; be drawn from the farm to the gold mine; that the wages 
'of agricultural labourers would greatly increase; and that 
‘under such difficulties agriculture must decline. But al- 
| though this did in the first instance take place, yet agricul- 
|ture speedily recovered in Australia, and has within the 
‘last few years rapidly advanced. The reason is that the 
‘ gold discoveries caused the town population to be largely 
and suddenly increased, and the food which such a town 
‘population required was supplied from the agricultural dis- 
| tricts. Those who sold the food could purchase, in return, 
| all the products which the commerce of Europe provides ; 
and Vittoria has, in a few years, advanced from an aggrega- 
tion of isolated settlements to the position of a prosperous 
country, with all the appliances of the oldest and most 
| thriving commercial community. The large yield of gold 
within the last ten years is generally considered to be the 
source of the increased wealth of Australia. The gold may 
have been the primary stimulus of her prosperity; but 
the gold which has been produced most inadequately 
| represents the’ extent to which her wealth has been aug 
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mented. Not only has all her labour, whether agricul. BOOK 1. 
tural or not, been rendered more efficient by the increased ' _°* *-, 
cooperation of labour which is now practised there, in 
consequence of the growth of the town population; but 
even her land has been rendered far more productive of 
wealth, because, at an earlier period, much of the produce 
which was obtained from it was not required, and, there- 
fore, could not be accounted wealth. | 
There cannot be any extensive cooperation of labour | user 
between one employment and another, or between one ala 
district and another, unless the means of communication | quires good 
are good. Nothing, probably, has more contributed to | ™2n# of 
perpetuate the poverty and backwardness of India than | Sotion. 
the want of good roads. There, one district. can scarcely | 
lend any assistance to another; an interchange of commo- | 
dities, which would be advantageous to every party, is often 
prevented by the want of a road. During the terrible | 
famine which ravaged the North-West Provinces, in the i 
year 1860, rice which was.in one district at the famine , 
price of four rupees per maund of 83 Ibs., was selling! 
in adjoining districts at less than two rupees per maund. ' 
As long as such occurrences can take place, India must ; 
continue pvor, her resources must remain imperfectly 
developed, and her labour must be comparatively ineffi- 
cient. A village community virtually isolated from the | 
rest of India cannot now raise that produce for which | 
their land is best adapted, but must cultivate it with a | 
view of supplying themselves with the first necessaries of | 
life. Manchester would, no doubt, annually purchase of 
India many million pounds’ worth of cotton; but cotton | 
will not be produced on any large scale until the people of , 
India feel that if they grow cotton they will be able to, 
exchange it for food. This confidence they cannot have | 
while the roads of India are in such a state that food, Which | 
18 In abundance in one district, cannot be transported a few | 
miles to alleviate the sufferings of a starving population. | 
The remarks which have been made to illustrate the , Thevarious 
functions of capital, afford striking examples of the complex : Cf case 
cooperation of labour. An individual may save the fund , iWustrate 
which forms his capital from a great varicty of incomes. | ‘he same 
The wealth which he has thus saved, he will probably em- 
bark in a great number of different investments, and in this 
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way assist the labour of those engaged in the production 
of various kinds of wealth. Part of his capital will pro- 
bably be devoted to the trade in which he is engaged; and 
he will perhaps deposit the remainder with his banker, by 
whom it would be lent to numerous traders to support 
them in their business. All commerce, in fact, forcibly 
exemplifies the cooperation of labour, not only between 
different employments, but between different countries. 
England sathiors wealth from every quarter of the world, 
but at the same time she equally enriches the countries 
which whom she trades. 

In an earlier part of this chapter, we considered the 
increased efficiency given to labour, when the distinct 
operations of any industry are performed by separate sets 
of workmen. In this case, workmen who are differently 
employed combine to assist each other in the production 
of the same commodity, and hence division of labour is an 
instance of the complex cooperation of labour. We have 
therefore departed from scientific accuracy in our arrange- 
ment of this chapter, and, partly in deference to popular 
opinion, have given precedence in our remarks to a dis- 
cussion of the advantages of division of labour. Political 
economists following in the steps of Adam Smith have 
restricted the subject of the division of labour to its narrow 
sense. The reason of this may perhaps be, that the illus- 
trations used by Adam Smith have made the division of 
labour one of the most popular parts of political economy; 
and thus its importance, compared with other portions of 
the subject, has been greatly exaggerated. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRODUCTION ON A LARGE AND SMALL SCALE. 


F we had not feared that the last chapter was becoming ,; 200K ! 

too long, we should not have placed the subject we here cance 
propose to discuss in a-separate chapter, because the carry- | 
ing out of production on a large and small scale exerts a: 
very powerful effect upon the productive powers both of, 
land, labour, and capital. 

The comparative advantages of production on a large, | Compare- 
and production on a small scale, depend upon conditions | #te edean- 
which may vary greatly at different times, and in different sem 
employments. Every extension of machinery no doubt | on a large 
tends to give an advantage to production on a large scale. | i gaa 
In the days of hand-loom weavers, little would have been | “" 
gained by gathering them together into large buildings, 
such as the mills of Manchester. Each hand-loom weaver ; 
worked for himself; he needed not the assistance of others, | 
and therefore there was no reason why he should not work - 
in his own cottage. But the introduction of machinery | 
has divided the work which was previously done by the : 
hand-loom weaver, into a great number of distinct opera- ; 
tions; and in this way machinery renders production on , 
a large scale absolutely necessary. But to what extent it | 
is advantageous to increase the scale of production, whether | 
it 1s more profitable to erect a mill containing 10,000 | 
spindles, or two mills containing 5,000 each, will be most | 
correctly determined by those engaged in the trade. The | 
comparative economy of working large and small mills is | 
sure to be quickly ascertained by the manufacturers them- | 
selves; there can, however, be no doubt that a small, 
manufactory will have little chance of competing with a | 
large one, if the small manufactory is not large enough : 
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BOOK I. | for the efficient working of the most complete machinery 
cH Ys, |used in the trade. Again, a small manufactory cannot 


Advan. | compete with a large one, if in the one there is a less 
tagesof |complete division of labour than in the other. A pin 
LSA | manufactory which employed ten men would produce pins 
tories. ‘at a much smaller cost than a manufactory in which only 


| five men were employed. The labour of superintendence 
generally forms a comparatively larger ‘item in small 
‘concerns than in large ones; for instance, each room in a 
‘cotton mill may require an overlooker, whether a hundred 
'men are working in the room, or two hundred. <A steam- 
‘engine must be constantly watched by an engineer, 
‘whether the engine is fifty-horse power, or a hundred- 
horse power; but all such questions concerning the 
greater or less economy of business arrangements will 
ultimately be decided by practical experience. There is 
at the present time a very decided tendency to increase the 
scale of production, and this tendency is particularly shown 
in those vast manufactories and warehouses which exem- 
plify the wealth and energy of Lancashire and Yorkshire; 
hence we must conclude, that production on a large scale, 
especially in the manufacturing districts, is rapidly becom- 
ing more advantageous. In fact, we have ascertained that 
a cotton mill containing 10,000 throstle spindles can be 
worked with a capital of 20,0001, whereas a mill with 
5,000 spindles requires a capital of not less than 11,0001. 
The sealeof, It was remarked in the last chapter that the extent of 
nanufac- ‘the demand places a limit upon the division of labour. 
utivva G But the extent of the demand influences in a much more 
imited by ‘decided manner the scale in which the production of any 
he de- | commodity can be carried on. A very serious loss would 
nand, be incurred if the demand for any commodity was not 
sufficient to take off all that might be produced by the 
machinery and plant erected for its manufacture. Ma- 
chinery when unemployed is capital lying idle, and the 
workmen when thrown out of employment could only 
be kept together by paying them some portion of their 
wages. ‘This again would be capital wasted, and if the 
labourers were not thus kept together, when work was 
resumed new and untrained hands would have to be 
employed. Machinery also, if kept idle, frequently suf- 
fers great injury. The fluctuation in the demand, when 
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it is small, is comparatively much greater than when the 
demand is large. 

Even if production on a large scale is very advan- 
tageous, production on a small scale may still be very 
much practised. Let us again use our previous example, 
and suppose that a cotton mill containing 20,000 spindles 
can be worked at a much cheaper rate than one containing 
5,000; but a capital of nearly 40,0001. may perhaps be 
required to work a mill with 20,000 spindles, whereas 
a capital not much exceeding 11,0002. would probably 
suffice for a mill with 5,000 spindles. The number of 
individuals who possess a capital of 40,0001, and who 
are willing to invest it in a cotton mill, is very limited, 
and theretore there can only be a limited number of 
mills with 20,000 spindles. These mills may not suffice | 
to spin all the cotton for which there is a demand, and | 
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therefore other and smaller mills must be worked. It is | 


true that the small mills could not remain open if they 
had to compete with an unlimited number of large mills ; 
but as the number of these ig virtually restricted, the 
small mills may be still worked at an advantage, although 
the profits obtained by these mills may fall far short ot 
the profits obtained by the larger ones, Large capitals 
thus obtain an advantage, and possess as it were a mo- 


noply ; we shall treat this subject at considerable length 


in our chapters on profits. 

It may naturally be supposed that, in a wealthy 
country hke England, production on a large scale when 
advantageous will never be restricted by the causes to 
which we have just alluded, for it may be said that if 
the individuals who have sufficient capital to work large 
mills are limited in number, there will be no difficulty in 
gathering together the requisite capital by means of joint- 
stock companies, and that such companies will avail them- 
selves of the advantages of a large production, and thus 
drive the small producers out of the market. But joint- 
stock companies labour under many difficulties; and al- 
though they secure the advantages of producing ona large 
scale, yet in many industrial occupations, joint-stock com- 
panies cannot compete with the energy of the individual 
trader or manufacturer. Such worke as railways, docks, 
and canals require, both for their construction and main- 
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Book I. tenance, a capital far greater than that possessed by any 
cH. vt = individual, and therefore such undertakings must be car- 
ried out by joint-stock companies. But if a joint-stock 

company conducts some ordinary business, there 1s want- 

‘ing that energy and watchfulness which an individual 
exercises when a business is his own. If competition 1s 

| active, a business cannot be successful unless all its opera- 

i'tions are conducted with energy, and unless economy 18 

‘secured by constant vigilance. In a joint-stock company 

owing tothe | all depends upon the manager or agent. The individual 
want of in- | shareholders are not sufficiently interested to take any part 
eee ‘in the management of the concern. Men can very rarely 
ers and be found who are as careful with other people's property 
managers. | as they would be with their own. The manager of a com- 
pany may do nothing which is in the slightest degree 

i dishonest, it may be impossible to single out any par- 

| ticular instance in which he has neglected to do his duty, 

ret the position in which he is placed will not probably 
'eall forth those qualities which nut only distinguish the 
good man of business, but which also cause the success 
of commercial undertakings. If the manager is partly 
‘remunerated by a share of the profits realised, he will no 
doubt be stimulated to much greater exertion. Joint- 
stock trading companies have frequently failed, because 
those concerned in their management have not a suffi- 
iciently strong pecuniary interest in their success. There 
jean be no doubt that individual employers suffer most 
‘serious losses from the listlessuess and apathy of their 
‘workmen, although such employers have the strongest 
motives to prevent neglect of work by their labourers; the 
'losses however which are thus incurred will be still more 
,serious in the case of a trading company, when the la- 
‘ bourers are only watched by a manager, who is compara- 
| tively uninterested. A joint-stock trading company would 
edop be more benefited than the individual trader, by 








adopting some course, if it were practicable, which would 
ihe the labourers a pecuniary interest in their work, 
or in this manner the energy and skill of the workmen 
might with greater certainty be secured. Jvint-stock 
companies have always experienced the greatest obstacles 
in retail trades, where the transactions are numerous 
and small The petty details of such business seem 
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particularly to require the energy of individual man- 20om1. 
agement. os 


The cooperative societies however, which have lately Speciat ad- 
assumed so much prominence in the north of England, vantage of 
are joint-stock companies; the capital is supplied almost ‘7p@-ativs 
entirely by the labouring classes, and therefore the 
number of shareholders is extremely large. Yet these 
societies have not only established cotton mills, but have 
engaged with the most remarkable success in the or- 
dinary retail trades, conducted by grocers, drapers, bakers, 
butchers, &c. The success of these societies not only 
proves that the disadvantages of the joint-stock system 
have been much exaggerated, but also indicates how 
the most prominent of these disadvantages may be over- 
come. ‘lhe prosperity of the cooperative stores is 
probably mainly due to the ready-money system which 
they almost invariably adopt; the smallest sum is conse- 
quently rarely lost in bad debts. But the covperative 
manufactories only differ in one important respect from 
ordinary joint-stock undertakings; the labourers in these 
mills share a certain proportion of the profits realised. 

This provides an effectual antidote to the disadvantages of 
the joint-stock system, and fully accounts for the success 
which these cooperative mills have achieved. 

It is in every respect advantageous to a country, that | 7%e exten- 
the joint-stock svstem should be encouraged; it greatly | #7 of He 

: ‘ : : ; joint-stock 

promotes the production of wealth. Small capitals which, | ‘system de- 
if separately applied, would do httle towards the pro- | sruble. 
duction of erealtli are brought together by )oint-stock 
companies, and accomplish industrial works of the utmost 
importance. A thousand individuals who have saved 1002. 
each, may not have the time, capacity, or inclination ! 
themselves to employ the money in any busiuess. If each 
of these individuals subscribed his 1001. to one common 
fund, a capital would be created sufficient to work a large 
Manchester manufactory; they would become proprietors | 
and promoters of a great commercial concern, annually ; 
producing a large amount of wealth, and annually employ- 
ng ue icsapinen of labourers. er : Pesnas 

6 relative advantages of large an arming have 
long been one of fee couroceread ints coanavied smal fare 
with the subject of this chapter. In England, agriculture| ~" 
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has no doubt, within the last few years, been conducted on 
a much larger scale than formerly. In the best culti- 
vated districts of England, each farmer generally rents not 
less than three or feur hundred acres. In many parishes 
the land which is now cultivated by one or two farmers 
was, within the memory of those who are still living, par- 
celled into twenty or thirty distinct holdings. We will 
first point out some of the obvious advantages which arise 
from large farming. The extended use of agricultural 
machinery has been a prominent feature of that great 
improvement in the cultivation of the soil which has taken 
place within the last few years. Twenty years since the 
greater portion of the corn grown in this country was 
thrashed by the flail; now steam-thrashing machines are 
used in every district, and the flail has been almost 
banished; even agricultural labourers rejoice in the change, 
and confess that they should most reluctantly resume the 
use of the flail; the young men of the present day would 
probably not submit to such monotonous work. Steam 
cultivation is each year rapidly extending. A much 
greater proportion of the farmers’ capital is consequently 
now invested in machinery than formerly. A good steam- 
thrashing machine costs nearly 4001; small farmers cannot 
afford to avail themselves of all this improved and expen- 
sive machinery. Not only can they not afford it, but a 
steam-thrashing machine requires for its working somc- 
thing more than the resources which a small farm can 
supply; its working must be attended to by cight or ten 
men; the corn 1s taken from the stack by two men, another 
man has to feed the machine with corn; the engine must 
have an engineer; the straw must be carricd away by one 
man, and stacked by another; another man must take 
the grain from the machine, and another again will have to 
carry water to the engine. It is true that a great many 
even of the large farmers do not now own, but hire the 
steam-thrashing machines which they use; such a plan, 
however, is extremely uneconomical. A farmer who tie: 
such a machine cannot always obtain it at the exact time 
he may require it; those who let the machine must make 
a profit from those who hire it, and for several reasons a 
high charge must be paid for the use of the machine. 
There is the expense of taking it from one farm to 
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another; it is earning nothing when being so moved, and 
the wear and tear caused by dragging it along the roads is 
very considerable. But a small farmer who hires such a 
machine is under still greater disadvantages, for he not 
only has to hire the machine, but must also hire the men 
to work it, since he has not enough men in his own em- 
ployment. Men who are hired in this irregular way must 
be paid more than the ordinary labourer, whose employ- 
ment is constant, for they have to sacrifice much time in 
moving from place to place in quest of this irregular em- 
ployment. Such a farmer will not be able to thrash his 
corn at the time most convenient to him; he must thrash 
it when he can get the engine and hire the men. 

Small farming generally involves small fields; these fields 
will be surrounded by hedges, and must be approached by 
roads, and thus a great deal of land is wasted ; the disad- 
vantage of small fields will be greatly increased when 
steam cultivation is introduced. The steam plough re- 
quires considerable breadth of land upon which to work; 
at every turn that the plough makes, time is lost; after 
the centre of the field has been ploughed, the headlands 
will remain to be ploughed separately; the labour of 
moving the engine from field to field is considerable; 
much time may be thus wasted, and in fact it has been 
calculated that a steam-cultivator would plough a square 
field of ten acres in half the time occupied in ploughing 
two fields of five acres each, and at two-thirds of the 


Fields are 
larger, 


sel Fase 
any kinds of labour on a small farm are less pro-| end labour 


ductive than on a large one. Thus a flock of 400 pie 
requires as many shepherds as a flock of 800. Eac 
farm has a carter, whether the farm is 300 acres, or 600 
acres, Again, much of the time and energy of a small 
farmer is frequently wasted, for he would often be able 
to superintend his farm quite as well if it were larger. 
These and many other considerations show that ! 
farming now possesses advantages over small farming, and 
that these advantages are destined to become more decided 
as the use of agricultural machinery is extended. Under 
large farming labour can be made to work with greater 
efficiency; capital can be applied with greater effect because 
it can be converted into the most complete machinery, less 


frequently 
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land will be wasted in useless hedges, and thus large farm- 
ing tends to make labour and capital more efficient. 

The advantages which have been here attributed to large 
farming mainly refer to the cultivation of corn. In 
the growth of various other products, and_ especially 
in dairy farming, many most important advantages are 
associated with small farming. <A traveller on the 
continent must have remarked that the olive, the vine, 
and other such products which require great care, it 
may be almost said tenderness, in their cultivation, are 
most frequently grown by small farmers; the reason of 
this is, that the cultivation of products requiring such 
watchfulness and skill could not be trusted to the care- 
less apathy which so frequently characterises the hired 
labourer. It is seldom that anyone but a mother will 
bestow the tender care a child needs, and the vine will 
be seldom properly cultivated except by one who has that 
interest in it which can alone be derived from the feeling 
of ownership. Even in England there is a similar advan- 
tage associated with small farming; for all the operations of 
a small farm may be attended by the kindly interested 
watchfulness of the farmer himself, and this advantage is 
more prominently shown in those farming operations which 
require great care. A dairy, for instance, needs a constant 
attention which the large farmers of the present day have 
not time or inclination to bestow; hence, if there is a dairy 
attached to a corn or sheep farm, the large farmer will 
generally underlet his dairy; the farmer supplies all the 
food for his cows, and the person to whom the dairy is let 
has every motive to give his whole and undivided atten- 
tion to those minute details upon which the success of a 
dairy depends. 

The question of large and small farming is often incor- 
rectly confused with the consideration of small landed 
properties. This subject will be discussed in some of the 
succeeding chapters of this work. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


ON THE LAWS WHICH DETERMINE THE INCREASE OF 
PRODUCTION, 


K have in the two previous chapters discussed some 

of the causes which determine the productiveness 

of land, labour, and capital; we have shown, for instance, 
how the productiveness of land may be increased by good 
systems of farming, and how the efficiency of labour and 
capital may be promoted by machinery and by a proper 
combination of labour. But if the land, labour, and capi- 
tal of a country are in the most efficient state of produc- 
tiveness, the production of wealth can only be increased 
by increasing either the land, labour, or capital; for if 
when the land in cultivation is in the highest state of 
tillage more produce from the land is required, it must 
be obtained by brinving a greater area of land under 
cultivation. Again, if all the labour which is employed 
is in the highest state of efficiency, a greater quantity 
of wealth cannot be produced unless the labour of the 
country is in some way increased; similarly, if the capital 
existing in a country is applied to the greatest advantage, 
and if it supports the greatest number of labourers it 
is capable of doing, more labour cannot be employed, 
and as a consequence more wealth cannot be produced 
unless the capital of the country is in some way in- 
creased. Hence the laws which separately regulate the 
increase of land, labour, and capital, are the laws which 
combine to determine the increased production of wealth. 
We therefore intend in this chapter to discuss the laws 
on which depend the increase of land and labour; the 
next chapter will be devoted to a consideration of the 
laws which determine the increase of capital ; and there- 
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BooK1. fore the two chapters will complete our investigations con- 
cH. VI. cerning the laws which combine to regulate the increased 
production of wealth. 
Fresh land ‘The area of each country is limited, but, nevertheless, 
may be cul- each country possesses much land which is not cultivated. 
tivated, It would therefore seem that, as far as the production of 
wealth is concerned, each country has the power of increas- 
ing the area of its cultivated land. But land sometimes 
remains uncultivated because it will not pay the expense 
of cultivation; if this is so, it would appear that the area 
of cultivation cannot be extended, because no individual 
would be willing to cultivate land at a loss. In explaining 
what will take place under such circumstances, we shall 
Introduce to our readers some of the considerations upon 
which depend the theory cf rent, a theory perhaps the 
most important and the most rarely understood in the 
whole range of economic science. 

That land, as a general rule, remains untilled because it 
will not pay to be cultivated, is a proposition which we 
wish the reader to bear steadily in mind. Whenever, 
therefore, fresh land is brought into cultivation we must 
suppose that something has occurred which will cause the 

owing to | land to pay for cultivation better than it did before. Agri- 

oe bigs cultural improvements have frequently enabled land which 
ural im- f ; ‘ 

provements, | Was before unproductive to pay a considerable rent. Thus, 

the present fertility of Norfolk is in a great measure due 

to the introduction of the turnip; this root enables large 

flocks of sheep to be kept, which have fertilised what was 

before a poor soil. At one time Salisbury Plain was a 

great tract of down land which paid scarcely any rent, but 

now, with the assistance of artificial manures, luxuriant 

crops of corn are grown there. Much of the rich fen land 

of the Isle of Ely, which is now rented at 3/. an acre, was 

forty years since a worthless marsh. In these cases the 

roductiveness of the Jand has been increased by special 

improvements. Cases, however, have frequently occurred, 

and are now constantly occurring, where more land is 

brought under cultivation, not in consequence of agri- 

cultural improvements, but because there is a greater 

demand for the produce which is raised from the land. 

orinereased If the population of a country increases, its people will 

demand for require a greater quantity of food; and this food must 
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be obtained either by making the land which is already 
in cultivation more productive, or by extending the area 
of cultivation. If at the time this increased demand for | food and 
food arises there are no particular agricultural improve- | increased 
ments to be suggested, the enlarged demand must be he 
supplied by cultivating more land; but as this land did | 
not previously pay for cultivation, and as it would not 
now be cultivated if it did not pay for cultivation, it 
therefore follows that the value of agricultural produce 
must rise In order that th2‘farmer may realise an ade- 

quate amount of profit. Since land previously untilled 

is now supposed to be cultivated, the production of wealth, | 

as we have before remarked, is increased in consequence 

of the greater demand which has taken place for food. 

It is not alone the land thus brought into cultivation | 

which is made more productive, but all the land of the 

country becomes more productive of wealth; for although 

there is not a greater quantity of produce raised from 

it, yet the value of the produce is enhanced by the in- | 

creased demand for food. All the effects here attributed 

to an increase of population are strikingly exemplified in 

the progress of a prosperous colony. No one can doubt 

that many of the great natural pastures of Australia, , 

which now scarcely pay any rent, will in the course o 

time be cultivated and rented as valuable agricultural 

land. Within the last few years the area of cultivation 

in Australia has rapidly extended. From 1851 to 1861 

the population of Victoria increased trom 80,000 to 

500,000. The increased quantity of food which is now 
consumed in Victoria has caused more land to be gra- 

dually brought into cultivation; the value of agricultural 

produce must consequently have risen, because land which | 

is in cultivation now would not have repaid its culti- |; 

vators when the population of Victoria was so very much 

smaller. 

Although we have thus shown, @ priort, that the value | Asthevalue 
of agricultural produce must rise when the demand of a % falas 
larger population causes more land to be brought under plone erm 
cultivation, yet it will assist the reader, if we explain the sits are 

rimary causes upon which this rise in value depends. “#valed 
very country possesses land which varies greatly in pro- 
ductiveness. In estimating the productiveness of any par- 
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ticular land it is necessary not only to consider the fertility 
of ity soil but a'so its accessibility, or in other words, its 
convenience of situation. Some of the most fertile land in 
the world is so remote from any population which requires 
its produce, that its cultivation would prove unremunera- 
tive, and therefore it may be regarded as unproductive of 
wealth. Confusion frequently arises because a productive 
soil and a fertile soil are regarded as synonymous expres- 
sions. In an economic treatise, however, it must be al- 
ways carefully remembered that not only fertility but also 
convenience of situation are included when the term “ pro- 
ductive” is applied to land. 

Bearing these remarks in mind, it is evident that the 
productiveness of land varies inversely with the quantity 
of labour and capital required not only to raise a certain 
amount of produce, but also to bring the produce to the 
situation where it is required. The most. fertile land, if 
extremely remote from the population which is willing to 
purchase its produce is frequently unproductive, because 
of the great expense which cost of carriage would involve. 
As the population increases, the area of cultivation is ex- 
tended, and less productive soils must be resorted to; or, 
in other words, land is gradually brought into cultivation 
which does not return so much for the labour and capital 
expended upon it, as land which was previously cultivated. 
Hence the production of wealth cannot be indefinitely in- 
creased, because the returns to labour and capital diminish, 
as it becomes necessary to resort to less productive land. 
This principle forms the basis of Ricardo’s theory of Rent. 

The proposition just enunciated suggests an obstacle 
which more or less impedes the continual increase in the 
production of wealth. The reader, for several reasons, 
finds it difficult adequately to appreciate the magnitude of 
the impediment which in many countries is thus placed 
upon the production of wealth. We shall have occasion 
frequently to recur to this subject; we may, however, here 
make a few more remarks upon it with advantage. It 
may be thought that although less productive land re- 
quires more labour and capital, yet the general value of 
agricultural produce will be but slightly affected. For it 
may be urged that the productiveness of the land which 
was previously cultivated will not in any way be diminish- 
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ad, on account of the more expensive culture required by 
the less productive land, which is now resorted to. <A por- 
tion only of the produce which is raised from the land will 
require a greater outlay of labour and capital, the produc- 
tiveness of all the remaining land will be unchanged, and 
hence it may be argued that no serious impediment can 
be caused to the production of wealth. We must repeat, 
that when an increased demand for food brings less pro- 
ductive land into cultivation, this food is obtained at a 
greater cost of labour and capital, and therefore food be- 
comes more expensive. But the value of wheat of the 
same quality does not vary, when brought to market, be- 
cause one sack of wheat has been produced at a greater 
cost than another ; of course this is matter of no considera- 
tion to the purchaser, but simply to the growers of wheat. 
If therefore it is necessary that the price of wheat should 
rise, in order to make the cultivation of inferior land re- 
munerative, the price of all the wheat grown must rise in 
a similar manner, and food consequently becomes more 
expensive. If by these causes the price of wheat is raised, 
it is manifest that the farmers who cultivate the more 
productive land must derive a great advantage, because 
the produce which they obtain does not require more Ja- 
bour and capital, and yet its price is materially increased. 
The farmers however cannot in the long run appropriate 
this advantage to themselves, as the landlords secure it in 
the form of increased rent. A further discussion on this 
branch of the subject would involve an explanation of the 
theory of rent; and this theory does not properly belong 
to the production, but to the distribution of wealth. 

The important proposition we wish to establish concern- 
ing the production of wealth is, that an increased demand 
for food has a tendency to make food more expensive, and 
as such an increased demand is almost always caused by 
an increased population, we may enunciate the principle 
thus: that as population advances, food has a tendency to 
become more expensive. In the enunciation of this prin- 
ciple, we have employed the word tendency. We believe 
that an example may be thus afforded, which will illustrate 
the great importance of enunciating almost all the prin- 
ciples of political economy, as exerting tendencies, rather 
than as producing immediate results, This has not been 
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sufficiently recognized, and consequently the progress of 
political economy has been greatly retarded, and much 
prejudice and incredulity has been raised in the minds of 
practical men towards the conclusions of this science. In 
mathematics a force is measured by the effects which it 
has a tendency to produce, ie. which it would produce if 
not counteracted by other forces. The force of gravity is 
estimated by the space through which a body would fall 
in a second of time, if it was acted upon by no other 
force; this space is sixteen feet; all bodies, however, do not 
so move, although every particle of matter is acted on by 
the same force of gravity. A feather floating in.the air is 
attracted by the force of gravity, and yet it does not fall 
through sixteen feet. in a second of time; the feather does 
not fall through this space because the downward motion 
of the feather is retarded by the resistance of the air. 
Although the force of gravity is thus partly counteracted, 
it is not either destroyed or rendered nugatory; its effects 
may appear to be different, but the force of gravity always 
exerts a tendency, whether the tendency be counteracted 
or not, to make a body move through sixteen feet in a 
second of time. It would be very unreasonable to assert 
that the theory of mechanics was erroneous, because other 
forces intervene and modify the effects attributed to the 
action of a certain force. The distrust which is sometimes 
shown towards the principles of political economy is 
equally unreasonable; these principles attnbute certain 
effects to certain causes, but the effects will be altered, if 
the causes are modified; these causes, like the ‘forces in 
mechanics, are often affected in their operation by many 
disturbing agencies. For instance, we have enunciated as 
a principle that the tendency of the increased demand of 
an advancing population is to make food more expensive. 
Political economy however is not in error, because circum- 
stances may occur which will counteract this tendency ; 
we are all aware that this tendency towards higher prices 
has been and may be agair counteracted; that agricultural 
improvements, for instance, have often been introduced, 
which have enabled the increased wants of a larger popu- 
lation to be supplied without any rise in the price of food. 
The population of Great Britain has increased 4,500,000 
since 1841, and yet the price of wheat is on the average 
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lower now than then; but this fact does not falsify the; so0x 1 
principle we have above enunciated. The circumstances; °#°", 
which have prevented a rise in the price of wheat are | wacot hus 
patent to all. Before 1848, we were in a great degree | not risen in 
restricted to our own soil for our supplies of corn. Now 47g!and. 
we are freely permitted to purchase wheat from any 
country which offers it for sale. As many as eight million 
quarters of wheat are often imported in one year; and 
with better means of communication even such remote 
countries as the Punjab and California will regularly ex- 
port wheat to Great Britain. The influence therefure of 
tree trade has been analogous to that which would have 
been exerted if a tract of fertile land had been added to 
the cultivable area of this island. Suppose that, in con- 
sequence of the great abundance of fertile land in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, wheat grown there could be sold in 
our markets at a less price than would adequately remu- | 
nerate the English agriculturist if he grew wheat on many | 
of the less productive farms in England. Under these cir- | 
cumstances the valley of the Mississippi would, as far as | 
the supply of wheat is concerned, serve England the same 
purpose as if a tract of fertile land could be added to her 
shores. We are quite ready to admit, that the effects at- 
tributed by political economy to one particular cause, sel- 
dom occur with strict exactness; such perfect conformity 
could not take place unless the cause acted alone, and this 
is very rarely the case; the practical utility of political 
economy however is not for this reason lessened, for the 
science demonstrates that certain results must ensue, if a 
counteracting influence does not come into action. We 
will illustrate our meaning by referring to an argument, 
which we believe is unaswerable when urged in support of 
free-trade. The population of England is advancing; if 
we are restricted to our own soil for supplies, then .food 
will be obtained at a greater cost of labour and capital, 
and food must ultimately become much dearer. It there- 
fore becomes most important that the fertile soil of the 
whole world should, as far as possible, be made available 
to supply us with the produce we may require. 

We must next consider how the production of wealth | /rerease tn 
is affected by an increase in the amount of labour, or, panel 
in other words, by an increase in the number of tbe | tat 
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labouring population. Labour is increased when it is 
made more efficient. If a machine is introduced which 
enables one labourer to do the work of six, of course -the 
amount of labour in the country is augmented, but this in- 
crease is due to improvement in the efficiency of labour, 
a subject which was considered in the last chapter. We 
must here therefore restrict ourselves to a discussion of the 
consequences which result, when an increase in the num- 
ber of the labouring population causes more wealth to be 
produced. If a greater quantity of any commodity is 
required, a greater number of labourers must be employed, 
unless some industrial improvements are introduced. Sup- 
pose, for instance, there suddenly arose a very active de- 
mand for English cottons in China; a much greater number 
of Jabourers would soon be engaged in cotton manufactories. 
It may be asked, How is the increased number of labourers 
to be obtained? Surplus hands will be drawn from other 
employments, and emigration will be checked, if there is 
a great demand for labour. If the demand for additional 
labour continues, an increase of population will be power- 
fully stimulated, and the labour required will ultimately 
be supplied principally from this source. It is important 
to point out in what manner an increase of population is 
promoted by an active demand for labour. 

Labour is in demand when trade is good ; then wages are 
high, and the labourers are prosperous. It is found that 
the number of marriages amongst the poorer classes is 
invariably much greater when the labourers are prosper- 
ous. There is no surer test of the prosperity of the la- 
bouring class than the low price of bread, and there are 
few statistical facts better substantiated than that the 
marriages amongst the labouring class increase with the 
fall in the price of bread. It may be reasonably assumed 
that wages are high when trade is good. But from what 
source are these higher wages supplied? It must be from 
the capital of the country, because this is the fund from 
which the labourers’ wages are provided ; the circulating 
capital employed in any trade or manufacture must be 
increased if the labourers engaged in it received higher 
wages. We may here generally remark, that when a 
trade is active the profits are high, and thus a great in- 
ducement is offered to those engaged as employers in the 
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trade, not only to save more, but to apply a greater 
amount of capital to their business; thus additional capital 
is either borrowed or is withdrawn from other invest- 
ments. But now, having pointed out some of the sources 
from which an increased number of labourers will be 
obtained, we have next to consider how this increased 
population will be fed. We have just remarked upon 
some of the sources from which the additional wages paid 
to the labourers will be supplied when an active trade 
causes a greater demand for labour. Let us suppose, 
therefore, that when the labouring population has in- 
creased, the circulating capital of the country has been 
proportionately augmented ; but if there is a larger popu- 
lation, more food will be required, and the important 
question arises, Under what conditions is this food to be 
obtained? In answering this question we avail ourselves 
of that principle which has been stated in the first part 
of this chapter, namely, that there is a tendency for food 
to become more expensive as the demand for it increases, 
because less productive land has to be resorted to, the 
returns from which are not so large in proportion to the 
labour and capital expended upon it. 

The production of an increased quantity of wealth re- 
quires a greater number of labourers, and when the labour- 
ing population is thus augmented food will become more 
expensive, unless the additional food required can be 
obtained either by agricultural improvements, or can be 
imported at a comparatively cheap rate from other 
countries. All that we have here stated is strikingly 
exemplified by the events which have occurred within the 
last few years. The trade of the country has advanced 
with marvellous rapidity, the number of labourers now 
engaged in the manufacturing industry of this country 
greatly exceeds the number employed twenty years since. 
The capital invested in our manufactures has even 
advanced more rapidly than the increase of population, 
Not only are there more labourers, but the wages of these 
labourers have risen very decidedly within the last few 

ears. ‘Two causes, therefore, have combined to increase 
the demand for food, namely a larger population and a 
better paid labouring class. This increased consumption 
of food 1s abundantly verified by the import tables; although 
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England’s own soil has been made far more productive, and 
much more land has been bronght under cultivation, yet 
the importation of all the common necessaries of life con- 
sumed by the labourers has been largely augmented. But 
it may be said, political economy would predict that, in 
consequence of such a demand, all food will become more 
expensive; and yet bread is cheaper. Now, however, as we 
have before remarked, we have the whole world from which 
to obtain our supplies of wheat, and the cost of carrying 
wheat from one country to another is comparatively small. 
There has, however, been a most decided rise in the value 
of those articles of food which we cannot with such facility 
obtain from other countries. For instance, it is much 
more difficult and much more expensive to import meat 
than corn, Meat must reach a scarcity price in England 
before it would be remunerative to send cattle and sheep 
from even the eastern shores of America, and yet corn has 
this year been imported with considerable profit from the 
remote regions of California. Since, therefore, we are to a 
much greater extent restricted to our own soil for meat and 
dairy produce, importation has not been able to counteract 
that rise in the price of these articles which, according to 
political economy, must accompany the increased consump- 
tion of a more numerous and better paid labouring class, 
and the result has been that meat and dairy produce have 
become fifty or sixty per cent. more expensive within the 
last few years. In all probability the labouring popula- 
tion will for many years continue to increase ; every year 
therefore a greater quantity of food will be consumed in 
this country ; the mode in which this increased supply of 
food will be obtained must mainly determine what will be 
the future condition of our labouring population. If the 
opening of new sources of foreign supply and the intro- 
duction of agricultural improvements should enable an 
increased quantity of food to be procured without any 
advance in its value, then a larger population may be 
maintained in an improved material condition. If on the 
other hand foreign importations and agricultural improve- 
ments should not exert a sufficiently powerful influence to 
check a rise in the value of food, as the demand for it in- 
creases; or in other words, if resort must be had to less pro- 
ductive soils in order to supply the wants of an increasing 
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population; then the condition of the labouring population. Boox t. 
will gradually but steadily deteriorate. Inafuturechapter 3: V¥-, 
upon the poor law we shall point out that the increase of 
pauperism in this country, in the last few years, would 
almost seem to indicate that our population has so much 
increased that its maintenance now involves a greater 
proportionate expenditure. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ON THE INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


[. the preceding chapter we have remarked upon some of 
the more prominent conditions which determine the 
increased production of wealth, as far as it depends upon 
an increase of the cultivated land, and upon an increase 
in the number of the labouring population. But larger 
production also requires an increase of capital. It must 
be evident, from the remarks we have made upon capital, 
that an increase of capital is as essential to a larger pro- 
duction of wealth as an increase of land and labour. If 
land, for instance, is more highly cultivated, additional 
capital must be applicd to it: and new land cannot be 
brought under cultivation without the application of 
capital to it. If more labourers are employed, a larger 
fund, in the form of circulating capital, must be devoted 
to pay their wages. Improvements in the process of 
industry cannot be introduced without the expenditure of 
capital. Machinery, warehouses, manufactories, railroads, 
ships, all such industrial appliances as these, exhibit the 
various modes in which the fixed capital of a nation assists 
her industry. 

We have previously asserted a3 a fundamental proposi- 
tion that capital, whether fixed or circulating, is the result 
of saving. Increased capital, therefore, implies increased 
saving; and hence we may determine the laws which re- 
gulate the increase of capital by considering the causes 
upon which depend the increased saving or accumulation 
of wealth. There are two principal motives which induce 
men to save; and these are, first, a prudent foresight with 
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regard to the future; and, secondly, a desire to make 
wealth by an advantageous investment. The first motive 
is by far the more powerful. To its action has been due 
the greater part of all wealth which has been saved. But 
the second motive is the chief cause of fluctuations in the 
amount of a nation’s capital. Whether the amount of 
capital at any time existing in the country is above or 
below the average is almost entirely determined by the 
profit which it may be thought capital will realise. 
This profit may be estimated by the current rate of 
interest. But in political economy, as in many other 
sciences, the causes which produce the disturbing fluctua- 
tions require a more careful investigation than those causes 
whose action is more constant, and more undeviating. 
The earth when revolving in it orbit is acted on by a great 
number of forces. It is attracted by every body in the 
planetary system, yet these forces combined are almost 
immeasurably inferior to the force of attraction which is 
exerted by the sun. Most important mathematical in- 
vestigations, however, depend upon the action of these 
disturbing forces. Similarly, in political economy, the 
effects of the more constant causes can be readily esti- 
mated; but causes more varying in their action introduce 
fluctuations and disturbances which must be investigated 
and classified by the scientific principles of political eco- 
nomy. 

As civilisation advances the desire to accumulate wealth 
Increases, and foresight for the future becomes more 
general, The more men’s intellectual and moral faculties 
are developed, the more careful will they be to make a 
reasonable provision for the future. The Jesuit mission- 
aries, who a century since formed a settlement in Para- 
guay, found the great difficulty they had to contend with 
was the utter recklessness of the people. The missionaries 
gave them seed. They knew that this seed would, if 
sown, in a few months yield them a plentiful supply of 
food, yet they could not be restrained from eating the 
seed instead of sowing it; the smallest present enjoyment 
was by them preferred to the greatest prospective advan- 
tage. People in such a condition can be very little 
superior to the more intelligent animals, whose hereditary 
instincts induce them to provide against danger which 
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BooKI. they may have to encounter. Birds build nests which 
cH. vill. are most perfectly adapted to protect their young; beavers 
construct their habitations on a plan so admirable that it 
isecms almost to rival the skill of man; and even dogs 
collect a store of food to which they will resort when 
| pressed by hunger. 
Its strength' In England the desire to accumulate wealth acts with 
inEngland. | oreat force amongst certain classes. It is impossible 
| accurately to define the canses which regulate the amount 
saved by any individual, but it may be stated generally 
that in England each class of socicty has a recognised 
standard of living which involves a certain expenditure, 
and the whole of an individual’s income which is in excess 
‘of this expenditure is usually saved and invested with 
|great care. The amount which is saved is, therefore. 
| partly dependent at any particular time upon the material 
| prosperity of the country. If activity of trade or any 
other such circumstance should increase the incomes of any 
particular class, the annual incomes of this class would be 
augmented; there would be a larger fund from which sav- 
ings might be made, and more would be saved. Habit, far 
more than the amount of an individual’s means, usually de- 
/termines his expenditure. Any circumstance, therefore, 
| 


which tends to augment the wealth of the nation, will 

' induce increased saving. 
Theamount It may also be remarked that the amount of an indi- 
of pares vidual’s expenditure is to some extent determined by the 
determined cost of the commodities which he consumes. The con- 
Hf Saehiaed ‘sumption of some articles diminishes in proportion to the 
€ artic Sn es . 9 7 _ 5 : = x % 


consumed. ,. - ~ - ‘ 
instance, been found that when the sugar duties were 


raised beyond a certain amount, they did not produce a 
larger revenue. A rise in the price of suvar induces 
large numbers to give up its use. Such articles, however, 
as tea and bread, are, in this country, almost universally 
regarded as necessaries of life; aud the quantity of tea and 
bread which is consumed by those classes who accumulate 
the capital of the country, is not materially affected by 
a variation in’ the price of these commodities, If, there- 
fore, bread and tea decline in price, household expenses 
of the middle and upper classes will be diminished, and 
a larger portion of their income will remain to be saved 
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as capital. We mention this as applying particularly to Rook 1. 
the middle and upper classes, because there is no doubt % Y" 
that our labouring population would gladly consume a 

greater quantity, even of the ordinary necessaries of life, 

had they the means of purchasing them. If the price of 

tea is reduced one-half, the labourers will probably con- 

tinue to spend upon this article as much as they had pre- 

viously done; they would spend less upon bread if its price 

was reduced, but the amount which they thus saved would 

not, as a general rule, be invested by the labourers as 

capital, but would be applied to satisfy some of the many 

wants of life, which they have not the means of gratifying. 

The labourers therefore are benefited in two distinct ways, | 

by the cheapening of any article of ordinary consumption. | 

They have, in the first place, to pay less for it when they 
purchase it, and secondly, the cheapening of such a product | 

has a tendency to augment the capital of the country, by 
enabling the middle and upper classes to increase their 
savings, and the labourers will receive higher wages if capi- 

tal 1s increased. 

We have however before remarked, that the fluctuations Causes of 
in the amount of capital which is saved, depend upon the #uctuations 
nature of the opportunities which present themselves for aed of 
investment. If the profits which can be realised upon capi- saving. 
tal increase, a greater inducement is offered to save, and a 
larger amount is sure to be saved. From such a source, 
either directly or indirectly, any large increase of capital 
which may be required is mainly supplied. At any par- 
ticular time there is a certain interest upon capital which 
people expect, and with less they will not be satisfied. But 
it will perhaps be said, what does a capitalist do with his 
capital; if he wants 3} per cent. interest and can only 
obtain 3 per cent., he will not squander it because he is 
not satisfied with so low a rate of interest; will, therefore, 
less wealth be saved? Less no doubt will be saved, because 
a low rate of interest offers less inducement to save; the 
most important point however to be borne in mind is, that 
a much smaller portion of the wealth which is saved will 
be invested as capital in our own country, when the rate 
of interest is low. England, far more than any other 
country, offers a striking example of the vast amount of 
capital which the people are ready to invest, if a favourable 
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opportunity presents itself. When the government requires 
a loan, many millions are at once subscribed, without 


Foreign in | encroaching in the slightest degree upon either the circu- 


vestments. 


lating or fixed capital of the country. The loan is not 
altogether supplied from capital which was previously 
unemployed, but England has vast sums invested in almost 
every civilised country. Magnificent as are the tokens of 
England’s wealth which surround us on every side, yet our 
manufactories, our railroads, our mercantile marine will 
not give us an adequate idea of England’s riches, unless 
we remember that there are few countries either in the 
new or the old world that are not our debtors. Russia, 
Turkey, India, Australia, Canada, the United States, the 
Republics of South America, all have satisfied their state 
necessities, by loans supplicd from English capital. But 
it is not only foreign governments who borrow from us; a 
vast number of the foreign speculations have been sup- 
ported by Enelish capital. A considerable number of the 
railroads throughout the world have been made by English 
capital ; the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada has absorbed 
15,000,0001. of English capital. The railways, irrigation 
works and roads of India have been constructed by 
English capital, and some of the richest mines in South 
America have been worked by English companies. Conse- 
quently only a small portion of the wealth which 1s 
annually accumulated in England is retained to be in- 
vested in this country. If, therefore, England requires 
greater amount of capital to extend any branch of trade or 
to carry out any public work, she can supply an amount 
which is practically unlimited. If, for instance, there 
was stich an expansion in our cotton manufacture, that 
100,000,0002. of additional capital was required, it would be 
readily obtained, by placing a check upon the investments 
of English capital abroad. The amouut of capital, there- 
fore, which is applied to the production of wealth in this 
country, does not depend so much upon the amount which 
is saved, as upon the proportion retained by the country 
itself of all the wealth which is saved. The relative 
amount of English capital which is invested at home and 
abroad is regulated by many considerations, the chief of 
which is, the rate of interest which can be obtained at home 
compared to that which can be obtained in foreign 
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countries, We must postpone the further discussion of 
this most important subject, until we reach those chapters 
which treat of profits. 

It should always be borne in mind that a most serious 
error will be committed if the economical condition of 
England is taken to be the type of the economical condi- 
tion of other countries. England, in many respects, offers 
a direct antithesis to other countries; thus, she possesses 
an almost unlimited capital, but has very little fertile land 
at the present time uncultivated. India and many other 
countries are very deficient in capital, but possess vast 
tracts of fertile land still untilled ; therefore, contrasting 
England and India, the increased production of wealth 
will take place under very different conditions in the two 
countries. In England capital is readily supplied to assist 
an increased production of wealth. The labourers’ wages 
will probably rise when the industry of the country is 
active. There may, however, be one drawback to the 
benefit which they thus derive. As the area of new soil 
which England can bring under cultivation is so limited, 
the price of many articles of food will rise, in consequence 
of the larger consumption of a more numerous and better 
paid labouring class, India, in her present condition, has a 
most abundant supply of land and labour, but her capital 
is so restricted that it is difficult for the production of 
wealth to increase unless capital is obtained from other 
countries. Under such circumstances, it is quite possible 
to conecive that the labourer in India may suffer, if the 
demand for some of her products should stimulate her 
industry. Capital and labour do not readily flow in India 
from one district to another, and, therefore, we may regard 
each district in the light of a distinct country. Let us 
then suppose that in some province in India a much larger 
quantity of cotton is grown now than formerly, in conse- 
quence of England’s demand for cotton. The capital of 
the provinee will probably not be largely increased, since 
England will for some time hesitate to invest capital in an 
industry carried on without her supervision. The capital 
now supposed to be invested in the culture of cotton will 
to a great extent have been withdrawn from other employ- 
ments, say, for instance, from the cultivation of rice. But 


if less capital is applied to the cultivation of rice, less food 
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will be produced; food will become more scarce and 
expensive, and a serious injury may be inflicted upon the 


‘| labourers of this province in consequence of the rise of a 


new industry. 

It is evident, from the previous remarks, that in 
England the great requisite for the increased production 
of wealth is a large supply of cheap food. This cheap food 
may be obtained either by importation, by agricultural 
improvements, or by extending the area of land cultivated 
in England. Industry cannot be for any length of time 
impeded in this country by any want of labour and capital, 
but in India an increase of capital, both fixed and circu- 
lating, 1s most essential to a larger production of wealth. 
She possesses an abundant supply of fertile land and of 
cheap labour, but for some time to come the greater portion 
of the additional capital applied in India must be obtained 
from England. Ages of anarchy have produced a wide- 
spread feeling of insecurity throughout India. Individuals 
have been afraid to exhibit their wealth, because it would 
tempt the rapacity of those who had the power to pillage 
their weaker neighbours. <A great part of the wealth 
saved was hoarded, and it conscquently performed none of 
the functions of capital. The owners of property felt that 
it was only secure when it could be concealed. If the 
employed labourers, they could not feel certain that they 
would be able to retain the results of the labourer’s in- 
dustry. Hence we can reasonably anticipate one most 
beneficent result from England’s rule in India; for her 
power, in course of time, may make every class in India 
feel that the rights of property are respected. Nothing 
will more tend to increase the capital, and hence the wealth 
of the country; for when security 1s given to property 
there is a great inducement to save, and the wealth which 
is saved, instead of being hoarded, will be usefully applied 
as capital to assist the further production of wealth. India 
‘gs at the present time deriving the greatest possible ad- 
vantage from England’s rule. No other country has the 
power of conferring such benefits upon India. England is 
annually spending 7,000,000/. upon Indian railways; and 
+his important addition to India’s capital is supplied for 
he most valuable of all purposes. As we have before 
emarked, want of capital is the great impediment to 
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India’s prosperity; but the causes which prevent the dite, Boek 

crease of capital in India affect fixed capital more than; CE YU, 

circulating capital. The investment of wealth in the form ' 

of fixed capital implies great confidence in the security of | 

property and in the stability of government. Property in | 

the form of fixed capital can be readily destroyed; and 

undertakings of great public utility, such as railroads, 

canals, and irrigation works, cannot be carried out unless 

a, great number of individuals combine their capital. Such 

a combination requires that men should repose in their 

fellow-men an amount of confidence which implies a some- 

what advanced civilisation ; and no other country except 

England is sufficiently wealthy to supply India with such 

vast sums of capital. ! 
Although there are so many points of diversity between | 

England and India, yet there are other countries whose ! 

economical condition differs most essentially from either | 

that of England or India. The main requisite for the 

increased production of wealth is, in India, an increase of 

capital, and in England, an increase of land, or, in other 

words, an increased supply of cheap food. In the West | /nthe West 

India islands, however, there is an abundance of land and | ipreoli ale 

capital, but a great scarcity of labour. The decline in the | ance of 

prosperity of these islands is, in an economical sense, most | ‘end and 

instructive. Previous to the emancipation of the slaves, ee 

the West Indies possessed all the three requisites of pro- | bour. 

duction ; their soil was fertile, it was owned by English | 

proprietors, who readily supplied all the capital that was! 

required, and labour was, of course, never deficient when 

slaves could be freely imported, and when there was an 

abundance of money with which to purchase them. But 

the abolition of slavery not only freed the slave, but 

effectually checked the importation of labour. Property 

in man was declared to be illegal, and therefore no one 

would resort to the expense of importing labour when he 

had not the power to retain the services of the labourers 

he imported. The emancipated negroes of the West | 

Indies are, of course, unwilling to do as much work as | 

when labour was extorted from them. Degraded by their | 

bondage, their wants are few, and easily satisfied; the | 

rich fertility of the tropics supplies them with almost all | 

the food they require, with the exertion of very little 
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labour. Why should they, therefore, constantly toil? they 
have few tastes to gratify, and few wants to satisfy. No 
! one will labour for labour’s sake ; the emancipated negroes 
i are well fed almost by the spontaneous bounty of nature, 
and they are therefore perfectly contented to live a lazy life 
‘of repose. The consequence of this is that the production 
|of wealth has almost ceased in many parts of the West 
iIndics; the land is as fertile as it was before. English 
| proprietors would only be too glad to supply capital if they 
‘could find the labourers upon whom the capital might be 
employed ; but this labour is not forthcoming, the produc- 
tion of wealth cannot proceed, and estates, which before 
1833 were worth 10,0000. a year, are now little more 
,than a useless burden to their owners. It is thus quite 
evident that it is impossible for the West Indies to become 
/ more prosperous without a larger supply of labour. How 
‘is such a supply of labour to be obtained? In the first 
place, labourers may be imported; secondly, the population 
of the islands may increase, and the people may become 
imore desirous to labour, as their wants become gradually 
‘enlarged. Let us first consider the importation of labour. 
‘Labourers may pass from one country to another entirely 
lof their own accord. Large numbers of Chinese have 
;emigrated to Australia because they could earn higher 
wages in Australia than in China, Australia never took 
‘any steps to encourage their coming; their presence is, in 
‘fact, so much objected to, that an extreme measure has 
been passed, and a poll-tax of 10/. has been imposed on 
| every Chinese who lands. If the Chinese felt that equal 
‘advantages were to be secured in the West Indies, no 
' doubt great numbers would emigrate to those islands, and 
| thus supply the labour which is so much needed. It is, 
however, a singular fact, that the English, the Germans, 
and the Chinese are the only people who freely emigrate at 
the present day*. Now it is quite impossible for English 
or Germans to work in a sugar plantation under a tropical 
sun; if, therefore, the Chinese will not resort in the same 
way to the West Indies as they have to California and Aus- 
tralia, the West Indies cannot depend upon a supply of 





* T here use, as in other places, the word English to describe the jn- 
habitants of the United Kingdom generally. : ese 
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labour from voluntary emigration. By voluntary emigration 
I intend to signify that the emigrant seeks the country to 
which he goes, and that the country does not seek the 
emigrant. For instance, the coolies are not voluntary 
emigrants. A government votes a certain sum of moncy 
to fit out ships which sail to the Malay Archipelago. The 
natives are canvassed to emigrate, their expenses are paid, 
and they are promised work when they arrive at their 
destination. Large numbers of coolics have in this manner 
been imported to the Mauritius and the West Indies, but 
the traffic is liable to be abused, and the coolies have 
occasionally endured on their voyage sufferings which seem 
to revive some of the horrors of the slave-trade. The 
coolie-traffic can never be carried on by private enterprise, 
because, if an individual imported coolies, he would have 
no power to compel them to work for him in preference 
to another person. If such a power were permitted, there 
would cease to be any real distinction between the coolie- 
traffic and slavery. 

The population of the West Indies is, as we before 
remarked, too lazy to work ; and the only hope of making 
the people more industrious, is to stimulate in them new 
desires and new wants; they will not, of course, work as 
long as they are content to obtain little else than the food 
which the islands supply in abundance. If they can only 
be made more anxious to have expensive clothing or 
expensive food, which may perhaps have to be imported 
from other countries, they will at once have a motive to 
work, and the West Indies will cease to suffer from the 
present great scarcity of labour. England, therefore, offers 
a striking contrast in every respect to the West Indies; 
nothing can exceed the ceaseless industrial activity of the 
English people. We all of us labour, because there is 
some desire which we wish to gratify. Our labourers are 
pressed on to continuous labour by the necessity of pro- 
curing a livelihood. Our climate is rigorous, and the 
bounty of nature will not supply us with the means of 
supporting life unless we work with energy and with 
constancy. The middle classes are urged on to industrial 
activity by the desire to improve their social and material 
condition. 

The economical condition of America, as far as the pro- 
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duction of wealth is concerned, differs in some respects 
from each of the three countries we have considered. In 
America, labour is comparatively more scarce than either 
land or capital. We say comparatively more scarce, be- 
cause in the West Indies the scarcity of labour is so great 
that the production of wealth is almost entirely prevented ; 
but this 1s not the case in America, for in no country has 
the production of wealth advanced with greater rapidity. 
If, however, we compare America with England, we know 
that land is much cheaper in America and labour much 
dearer; and one of the consequences of this difference is 
strikingly exemplified by a circumstance which has been 
noticed by almost every traveller in America, but which 
has been seldom explained. America is ill cultivated 
compared with England, and her agriculture appears to be 
most slovenly; there must be some cause for this differ- 
ence; it cannot be explained by that never-failing resource 
of shallow thinkers, a difference of race. An agriculturist, 
who may in England have cultivated his farm like a 
| garden, will, if he emigrates to America, find it greatly to 
his interest to adopt a very different system of tillage. 
The reason of this may be best shown by an example. An 


| English farmer, let us suppose, cultivates a hundred acres 
| of land, for which he pays 2001. a year rent. 2001. a year 
; expended in wages on his farm will return the farmer a 
| fair profit for his capital and his exertion; but he may 


think that it will answer his purpose to farm more highly, 
to employ twice as much labour as before. He will be 
remunerated for the additional 2001. which he expends on 
wages, if the increased produce from the farm sufficiently 
exceeds the cost of this extra labour to leave the farmer a 
fair profit on the additional capital he has expended. If 
this 1s the case, the additional labour will be as profitable 
to the farmer as that which he first employed, but it will 
not be so productive. When only 2001. was expended on 
wages, the produce of this labour must have been sufficient 
not only to return a fair profit upon the amount expended 
in wages, but must also have been sufficient tu cover the 
rent. If the additional labour employed diminishes in 
productiveness, it may be said why not apply it to other 
land? it cannot, however, be applied to equally good land, 
witbout having to pay a rent for the use of the land; hence, 
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up to a certain point, it is more remunerative to apply, 300K 1. 
additional labour to the same land, although the labour | °™ ¥"" 
diminishes in productiveness, rather than to apply the: 
labour to other land for which rent will have to be paid. | 

But if good land were extremely plentiful, or, in other words, ! 

rents were extremely low as in America, it would mani-_ 

festly be far more profitable to cultivate fresh land rather 

than apply additional labour upon land already under 

tillage in order to cultivate it more highly. Hence, in 
Amerita much less labour is employed in the cultivation 

of a certain area of land than would be employed upon the 

same area in England, and farming is consequently more 
slovenly in the former than in the latter country, because 

in the one country land is cheaper than in the other, and 

labour dearer. 

In this and the preceding chapter, we have investigated Compari- 

the laws which regulate the increase of labour, and capital, eee 
and cultivable land. These laws combined, furnish the segxus o/- 
conditions upon which depend an increase 1n the produc-_ tained. 
tion of wealth. We have attempted to illustrate the 
manner in which these laws may be combined, by con- 
sidering four countries, Englaud, India, the West Indies, 
and America; and in each of these countries the requisites 
for an increased production of wealth assume, relatively, 
different degrees of importance. In England, an abundant 
supply of cheap food is required; in India, an increase of 
capital is most essential; and in the West Indies, an 
increase of labour. In America the production of wealth 
meets with no serious impediment, for it advances with 
the most extraordinary rapidity. Yet, m America, there 
is a comparative scarcity of labour, and an ample supply of 
productive land. America and England have conferred 
upon each other the most important mutual benetits. 
Cheap food is essential to England’s progress, and our 
greatest supplies arc obtained from America. Cheap 
labour is the most valuable gift to America, and our 
surplus population, which would become Lurdensome to us 
if there had been no emigration, is providing America with 
the labour she so much needs. 

We have now considered all the more important propo- 
sitions which concern the production of wealth. We 
shall frequently recur to this portion of our subject, and 
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BOOK I. | thus the reader will obtain a firmer grasp of many of the 

a | principles we have discussed. We now pass on to the 
next branch of our subject, which is the distribution of 
wealth. 


BOOK II. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON PROPERTY. 


AVING considered the production of wealth in the 
last book, we now pass, by a natural sequence, to 
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expound the principles which regulate the distribution of | Distritu- 
this wealth. In some of the remarks on the production | tion of 
of wealth, it was necessary to anticipate the fact that |“ 


the wealth produced is distributed amongst different 
classes. ‘The wages of the labourers, the profits of the capi- 
talist, and the rent of the landlord, have been spoken of. 
Allusion has also been made to some of the sources which 
supply the wealth thus distributed; for instance, the na- 
ture of capital could not be explained, without showing 
that the capital of the country is the fund from which the 
wages of the labourers are supplied, and, therefore, if the 
capital increases, the wages paid must increase. Although 
in this manner, the subject of the distribution of wealth 
has been slightly encroached upon, yet nothing has hitherto 
been said in reference to the principles which determine 
the relative amounts of the shares into which wealth is 
distributed. It, therefore, remains to explain why wages 
are high or low, why profits rive or fall, and why rents in 
one country vary so greatly in amount at different times 
and in different places. This book, therefore, will probably 
be more interesting than the last, because in it questions 
will be discussed of the greatest practical importance; we 
shall have occasion to show how wages and profits are 
affected by such combinations as strikes, and how industry 
is influenced by the ditferent tenures of land which exist 
in different countries; the subjects discussed will, in fact, 
have equal interest for the philanthropist and the trader; 
for remedies will be suggested for alleviating the poverty 
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of the poor; and the causes upon which depend the pro- 
sperity of trade will be explained. 

Distribution of wealth implies the idea of property. If 
there were no property, or, in other words, if no individual 
could possess anything which he could claim as his own, 
there could of course be no distribution of wealth. Every 
one would then obtain, either by chance or by force, the 
food and other necessaries which minister to the wants of 
life. It is impossible for property to exist until society 
is organised, for the fundamental idea involved in property 
is this; that those who own the property possess in it a 
right, which will be enforced by law; but the existence of 
law implies that a people composing a state or a nation 
will exercise a combined power to make individuals regu- 
late their conduct according to certain rules termed laws. 
Such combined action constitutes the power of govern- 
ment, and the government ceases to exist if it is not able 
to exercise its power and enforce obedience to its laws. 
A great portion of the laws of every nation concern pro- 
perty; such Jaws vary greatly in different countries and at 
different times, and property has rights in one age of a 
nation’s existence which it has not in another. Before 
the passing of the Act of Emancipation, a negro, if pur- 
chased by an English colonist, became as much his pro- 
perty as an article of domestic furniture. In feudal times, 
a baron could enforce various personal services from those 
who occupied his land; they were bound to furnish him, 
if he waged war, with a certain number of men, horses, 
and coats of armour. There is, again, the greatest differ- 
ence in the control which can be exercised over the dis- 
posal of property; for, in England, land can he entailed, 
and devised by will, to an unborn child. In France, the 
owner of land has no power to prevent his children sharing 
it equally upon his death. Then again, property is held 
in different ways; a great number of individuals forming 
a company or society may be the joint owners of property. 
Property may be held on lease. In Europe, the land is 
chiefly the property of private individuals; whereas, in 
India, the bulk of the land is owned by the government. 
It would be impossible to describe the origin of all the 
different kinds of property, and the rights connected there- 
with, without writing the history of each country; but al- 
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though it does not pertain to political economy to discuss 
the origin of the laws of inheritance, or of landed tenure, 
yet the production and distribution of wealth are most 
materially influenced by particular laws of inheritance, 
and by different systems of landed tenure; and, therefore, 
all such influences must be most carefully considered in 
a treatise on political economy. 

It has been remarked that the principles which regulate 
the production of wealth have the character of physical 
laws. The distribution of wealth is much more liable to 
be controlled by the huinan will. As an instance, nature 
supplies the materials out of which all wealth must be 
created; and the kind and amount of the labour which 
must be bestowed upon the raw material when it is con- 
verted into some manufactured commodity depends upon 
the properties of the material. Again, the world has been 
so constituted, that every country possesses land of various 
degrees of fertility; from this circumstance we deduced 
that important law which was explained in the last book, 
and which affirms that the cost of agricultural produce has | 
a tendency to increase as the demand for it advances. ' 
The production of wealth is, therefore, influenced by | 
various physical conditions which are independent of | 
human agency; but the distribution of wealth is, of course, | 
entirely subject to human control. Men may regulate | 
the distribution of wealth by any rules or principles of 
their own creation; and it is the purpose of political | 
economy to explain the consequences which must follow | 
from the rules which may be adopted, or from the prin- 
ciples which may be brought into action. It is, for instance, 
quite optional with men whether they allow custom or 
competition to regulate the distribution of wealth, but it | 
is not optional with them to control the effects which | 
follow when a particular custom has been adopted, or | 
when competition has regulated a transaction. In England | 
competition is far more active than in almost any other | 
country, and, therefore, many of the practical conclusions } 

of political economy must be somewhat modified before | 
they are applied to other countries, where, perhaps, custom | 
is far more powerful than competition. In England com- | 

etition regulates the rent of land; but in many parts of 

taly, according to an invariable custom, metayer rents are 
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paid, or, in other words, one-half the produce is given for 
the use of the land. In England, again, the produce of 
the land is shared amongst three classes—the landlords, 
farmers, and labourers; but throughout the greater part of 
‘the world the produce is shared only amongst two classes, 
the landlords and farmers being combined in one, like 
the ancient freeholders of England; or the farmers and 
labourers are merged into one class, like the miserable 
cottiers of Ireland. On the continent of Europe peasant 
| proprietors are very numerous, and in these cases tle m- 
‘dividual owns the land, cultivates it himself, and likewise 
provides the capital. It will be necessary to trace the con- 
sequences which arise from these various arrangements. 
The greatest inequalities of wealth are sure to follow 
'the institution of private property; and the wealthier a 
country may be, the more striking is the contrast between 
‘the wealth and the poverty which have throughout the 
| history of the world accompanied each other. Various 
| schemes have been propounded with the view of causing 
| the wealth which is produced to be distributed more equi- 
‘tably; but if the State confiscated the property of every 
individual in England to-morrow, accumulated the whole 
wealth of the country in one great fund, and divided all 
the land equally amongst the inhabitants, there would 
gradually arise the same incqualities of wealth which exist 
at the present time. The industrious would soon obtain 
those portions of wealth which were allotted im this na- 
tional distribution to those who were indolent, and deti- 
client in industrial capacity. Men are differently endowed 
; by nature, and those who possess strength and ability 
, would soon become wealthy, and those who were less strong 
, and less able would quickly return to coinparative poverty. 
If, therefore, private property 1s permitted, and if men can 
‘indisputably claim as their own the wealth which is dis- 
' tributed to them as the reward of their labour, there must 
' result great inequalities of wealth. And these inequalities 
will be increased if the rights of private property are 
extended, for in England not only is the property of an 
| individual secured to him while he is living, but the law 
interprets with the greatest care his wishes with regard to 
the disposal of his property after death. An influence is 


‘no doubt thus exerted to accumulate large amounts of 
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wealth in a few hands. Many of the great estatcs of the | BvoK U. 
English aristocracy would long since have been sold and| “**_ 
distributed amongst different owners had there been no 

power of entail. 

Benevolent men, deeply impressed with the wide-spread oe to 
poverty which prevails even in the most wealthy countries, | jrejuality ; 
have rightly perceived that such great inequalities of | commun- 
wealth must always exist if the privileges of private pro- | '#”- 
perty are freely permitted; and, consequently, philan- 
thropists have been frequently prompted to advocate 
schemes of social life in which private property shall not | 
exist, but all the wealth of the community shall be enjoyed | 
in common. This is the fundamental idea which has— 
suggested communism. No philanthropists have ever been : 
more unpopular than the communists; but the antipathy | 
is no doubt due to the popular error that a communist is ‘ 
anxious to limit the rights of private property by means ' 
of a wholesale confiscation. Such a charge, however, 1s 
extremely unjust. When communism has been attempt- i 
ed, the property upon which the experiment has been 
made has been fairly and legitimately obtained. The 
communists may have been mistaken theorists, but let 
us not deal harshly with them. They have often made! 
noble sacrifices in order to battle against great defects : 
in the state of society; they have sometimes effected | 
great practical good, and the expcriments they made, 
even when they have been unsuccessful, are always wor- 
thy of attentive reflection. 

Communism, as first propounded by Owen and Fourier, | Schemes 
proposed that a socicty living together should share all | 7 Leapieny 
the wealth that was produced. A number of families} Fourier, 
would, according to this scheme, live together on the| 
same terms as the individual members of a single family. : 


‘ 
t 


When a family settles in the backwoods of Canada, each | 
member of the family labours on that work to which he - 
or she may be best suited. In such a case the labour | 
of each renders some assistance to all the rest, and then | 
the results of the labour of the whole family are shared | 
in common. Such a society, however, can only be kept ; 
together by the strong ties of family affection; and it is 
manifestly impracticable. in the present state of society, | 


to maintain a similar union between several distinct fami- 
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lies. Although the difficulties which oppose communism 
may be patent to all, yet it is well to consider some of the 
evils which communism seeks to remedy. In a state of 
society like our own, established on the basis of private 
property, everything tends to heighten the disadvantages 
which result from comparative defects in natural endow- 
ments. The strong and able are permitted through life to 
appropriate to themselves all the fruits of their own labour, 
and the weak and less able are constantly, as it were, borne 
down in the struggle. But in order to remedy these evils 
by any form of communism, an amount of virtue is re- 
quired which is rarely possessed at the present time. The 


“utmost self-denial and the widest charity will also be 


needed; in fact, men must become a higher order of 
beings before they will work through life, not for the 
benefit of themselves, but for the purpose of contributing 
their labour to the advantage of the community to which 
they belong. Some of the practical difficulties, however, 
here suggested were partly obviated in two systems of 
modified communism which were propounded with great 
ability by St. Simon and Fourier, who both proposed that 
the enjoyment of private property should not be altogether 
forbidden. 
St. Simon’s scheme was specially intended to provid 

some machinery for the arrangement of the labour m a 
communistic society, fur without sume such arrangement 
all would be in confusion; there would be no security that 
individuals would be employed on the labour for which 
they were best adapted, and every one would be anxious 
to avoid all disagreeable work. St. Simon, therefore, pro- 
posed that chiefs of the community should be appointed, 
who should equitably distribute the labour which had to 
be performed, and should also determine who were to be 
ordinary labourers, and who were to be skilled artisans. 
These chiefs not only distributed the labour, but also 
distributed the results of the labour; they allotted to each 
individual the share of the wealth to which they consi- 
dered he was fairly entitled; and the share which an indi- 
vidual thus obtained he was permitted to enjoy as his own 
private property. But nothing can be more impracticable 
than this scheme, unless there should happen to be such a 
marked distinction between the individual members of the 
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community and its chiefs that the right of the chiefs to 
dictate and to govern could not be disputed. The Jesuit 
missionaries established such a community with great 
success in Paraguay; but between these missionaries and 
the community they controlled, there was always the dif- 
ference which distinguishes civilisation from barbarism. 
But no body of men would ever consent to delegate to any 
of their fellow-countrymen the powers which would en- 
tirely subjugate their own individuality; and St. Simon- 
ism, even if it alleviated poverty, would introduce greater 
evils; for a man would be in a pitiable state of subjection 
if he was not himself free to choose the labour upon which 
he should employ his energy. 

The scheme proposed by Fourier was much more skil- 
fully designed; he intended that each separate community 
should consist of about 2,000 persons, who should be set- 
tled on a square league of ground; he not only permitted 
private property, but allowed property to be obtained by 
inheritance. Every member of this community would 
recelve a certain remuneration, even if he were not able 
to work. Fourier also recognised the claim of capital to 
be rewarded; the community were combined like a trading 
company to produce wealth, and after a certain competence, 
considered necessary to support life, had been allotted to 
every individual, the remaining produce was divided as a 
reward for labour, capital, and talent. The administration 
of this division of the produce was arranged by the heads 
of the community according to the following plan :—The 
labourers were divided into three distinct grades, which 
marked different standards of skill and talent, and the 
remuneration received by each of these grades varied 
according to a fixed proportion. The particular grade to 
which a workman was admitted, was determined by the 
vote of his fellow-workmen; there was community of la- 
bour, but not community of living; it was only proposed, 
for the sake of economy, that each family should have its 
separate apartments in the same block of buildings The 
first objection that will probably be made to this scheme 
is the following: that’ very soon the industry of a com- 
munity would be destroyed by its members regarding 
exertion as unnecessary, if a livelihood was always en- 
sured to those who did not work. Exactly the same 
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objection may be brought against our poor-law system, 
and yet England has obtained a great commercial posi- 
tion in spite of this impediment to her industrial pro- 
gress. Internal dissensions would be the greatest difficulty 
against which the scheme of Fourier would have to 
contend; men would be dissatisfied with the grade in 
which they were placed, and the chiefs of a community 
would occupy a position most difficult to maintain, for a 
man is most jealous of any interference with the details of 
his daily life. Again, if such a community were pro- 
sperous, and if wealth were more equally distributed than 
in the present state of society, all the members of the 
community would be sufficiently well off to marry at an 
early age; the result would be, a rapid increase of popu- 
lation; the land possessed by the community would soon 
become not sufficient to supply the increased population 
with food; food would become much more expensive, and 
there would soon arise poverty and distress. We believe 
that all such schemes of communism must entirely fail if, 
in a country like our own, they attempt to displace a 
state of society based on private property. It 1s, however, 
advisable to allude to the principal communistic schemes, 
because, at different times, they have excited great inter- 
est, and the speculations of those who propounded those 
schemes are deserving of much careful attention. The 
difficulties which we believe will oppose the success of 
communism have not been pointed out in a spint of 
antagonism. A communistic experiment may be made 
without inflicting the slightest loss or injury upon any 
but those who voluntarily take part in it. It is quite 
possible that such an experiment would dispel many of 
those objections which beforehand appear most formidable. 
Such an experiment ought then to be welcomed and not 
opposed, for communism has always been mainly prompted 
by a desire to alleviate the poverty which presses so hea- 
vily upon a large portion of mankind. 
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W* have described the requisites of production to be} *O0* | 
three: land, labour, and capital. Since, therefore, | ——— 
land, labour, and capital are essential to the production of | The classes 
wealth, it is natural to suppose that the wealth which is | @mongst 
produced ought to be possessed by those who own the | alias 
land, labour, and capital which have respectively contri-  distrbuted. 
buted to its production. The share of wealth which is thus | Their 
allotted to the possessor of the land is termed rent; the. ales oe 
portion allotted to the labourer is termed wages, and the | peng, wager, 
remuneration of the capitalist is termed profit. The remu- | and projit. 
neration therefore received in the form of rent, wages, and | 
profits represents the three distinct claims which indivi- | 
duals have upon any wealth which is produced. Having 
pointed out that wealth is distributed between rent, wages, , 
and profits, we must proceed to enunciate the laws which | 
regulate the comparative amounts of rent, wages, and | 
profits. In different countries these relative amounts vary | 
greatly; for instance, rents are much higher in England | 
than in Australia, and wages are much lower in the one! 
country than in the other. The rate of profit 1s also much ' 
greater in Australia than in England. In Australia, ten , 
per cent. may be obtained on the security of a freehold | 
mortgage, whereas in England a similar investment will | 
not yield more than 5 per cent. Without, therefore, en-. 
quiring whether Australia is more productive of wealth | 
than England, it is very important to establish principles | 
which will explain why wealth is so very differently dis- 
tributed in the two countries, Other countries present 
equally striking points of difference. 

It has been shown that wealth is distributed in three 
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shares, namely, rent, wages, and profits: because land, 
labour, and capital are essential to the production of 
wealth; and rent, wages, and profits represent the service 
which has been rendered by each of these agents of pro- 
duction. It must not be supposed that rent, wages, and 
profits are always received by distinct individuals. In 
England, as a general rule, there are these three distinct 
classes of recipicnts, who are respectively named land- 
lords, labourers, and employers. The landlord seldom 
supplies either capital or labour ; the capital is advanced 
by the employer; and the labourer has very rarely 
any capital invested in the industry upon which he is 
employed. But the economical condition of England 
differs, in this respect, more widely from other countries 
than is usually supposed; in fact, it is rather the exception 
than the rule, that wealth should be distributed in the form 
of rent, wages, and profits, amongst distinct and separate 
classes of individuals. In the south of France, in Italy, in 
Flanders, and in other parts of the continent, peasant pro- 
prietors occupy a great portion of the land. It is intended 
to signify, by a peasant proprietor, a man who cultivates a 
small quantity of land which is his own property; he him- 
self supplying all the labour and capital which are required. 
In such a case, the produce is not distributed into rent, 
wages, and profits, for one individual is entitled to all the 
produce which is raised, since he owns the land, and has 
also contributed the labour and capital. Although the 
whole produce is as it were heaped together, without being 
divided into three portions corresponding to rent, wages, 
and profits, yet the remuncration obtained by the peasant 
proprietor is composed of three distinct parts. These are 
combined, but they may be separately estimated in the 
following manner. If the land cultivated by the peasant 
proprietor was not his own property, he would be obliged 
to pay a certain rent for its use. A portion of the 
produce, therefore, equal in value to the amount which will 
be thus paid represents the rent. Again, if the capital 
employed by the peasant proprietor was borrowed from 
some one else, a payment must beemade for the loan, and 
therefore a portion of the produce equal in value to such a 
payment indicates the profit, which is a fair remuneration 
for the capital which the peasant proprictor employs, 


Classes amongst whom Wealth is distributed. 


Again, the portion of the produce which represents wages 
may be ascertained by estimating the wages which would 
have to be paid if the peasant proprietor, instead of 
working himself, cultivated his land with hired labour. 
Such an estimate as that we have just indicated is often 
of great practical importance. The comparative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of farming by peasant proprietors 
have long been keenly disputed. In order to decide this 
important question, we must pursue the following method. 
From the whole produce which is raised upon the land 
cultivated by a peasant proprietor, there must in the first 
place be deducted an amount which represents the rent 
this land would pay; there must also be deducted a 
certain amount for Jabour and capital, and if a surplus 
remains, it will represent the advantage of farming by 
peasant proprictors. We shall, in another chapter, have 
occasion to enlarge on this subject. 

A great portion of the land of India is occupied, not by 
peasant proprietors, but by peasant cultivators. The land 
is generally owned by the government. The peasant cul- 
tivators often rent from the government a small portion of 
land, which they can cultivate with their own labour and 
capital. Sometimes the government grants the land at a 
fixed rental to individuals who occupy the position of 
middle-men, and who re-let the land to peasant cultivators. 
Land which is cultivated by slaves is in an anomalous 
position, for in this case it would appear that the whole 
produce is shared between rent and capital, since the 
slaves must be regarded as a portion of the slave-owner’s | 
capital, just in the same manner as the horses which plough 
our own soil are a portion of an English farmer's capital. 
The slaves do not receive any wages; they cannot accumu-_ 
late wealth; they have none of the rights of property. 
The slaves are fed, it is true; but so are the horses fed. 
The economical condition of a slave country differs so much | 
from other countries that we must discuss some of the | 
economical aspects of slavery in a separate chapter. 

The reader may remark that in the general observations | 
made in this chapter on the distribution of wealth we, 
have only considered agricultural produce. This has been 
done because similar although somewhat more complicated | 
laws regulate the distribution of the wealth which is'| 
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created by manufacturing industry. All the materials upon 
which manufacturing industry is employed are products 
obtained from the land. Thus, wool is an article of agri- 
cultural produce. When wool is woven into cloth, it is 
rendered much more valuable. How, then, is this wealth 
distributed which is added to the wool by manufacturing 
it into cloth? Wool, and such other raw materials of 
manufacturing industry, are purchased by the manufac- 
turer, and become a portion of his capital, and the wealth 
produced by manufacturing industry is finally distributed 
between capital and labour; in fact, there are two distri- 
butions. ‘The raw produce, or, more correctly, the money, 
with which the manufacturer purchases this raw produce, 
is distributed in a similar manner to other agricultural 
produce; after this raw material has been manufactured, 
another distribution takes place between the labour and 
the capital which have been employed in the production 
of the manufactured commodities. 

When it is stated that wealth is distributed in the form 
of rent, wages, and profits, it must not be supposed that 
the labour which has directly contributed to the produc- 
tion of the wealth is alone remunerated. Before agricul- 
tural produce is brought to the market, the industry of 
many other labourers has been called in besides those who 
are actually working on the farm, all of whom will receive 
a certain share of the produce in the form of wages. A 
farmer may employ bargemen to take his wheat by canal 
to a particular market, but these bargemen must be paid 


| wages, just in the same way as labourers who are em- 
| ployed on the farm. Again, a farmer may join with others 
'to pay labourers for keeping the roads in a proper state 


of repair; from him, also, are levied rates which main- 
tain a police establishment, considered necessary to ake 
property secure. We shall hereafter enquire on whom 
these burdens fall. 

The amount which in any particular case the landlord, 
capitalist, or labourer receives is regulated either by com- 
petition or by custom. In almost every case competition 
and custom exercise a joint influence ; but competition 
not unfrequently acts so much more powerfully than 
custom, that it may be virtually regarded as the sole 
determining cause. It is impossible to enumerate all 
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the important customs which influence various trades, but 
it will be necessary to trace the effects of customs more 
wide and constant in their operation, such, for instance, 
as those which regulate the rent of land. The metayer 
rents which exist in many continental countries may be 
quoted as an example of one of these customs; for where 
this tenure prevails the rents paid for the use of the land 
are always equivalent to a fixed portion of the produce. 
This portion is generally one-half. 

It may however be remarked, that as a nation advances 
in industrial enterprise all her commercial transactions are 
more completely regulated by competition. There cannot 
be activity of trade without a keen desire for gain; but 
such a feeling indicates the spirit of competition, for in 
business men compete with each other with the view of 
securing the greatest possible gain. It is, however, im- 
portant to present competition in a somewhat different 
aspect; for the manner in which it has been here described 
may very possibly encourage the wide-spread error that 
with it there is associated something almost criminal. 
Many who profess to be social philosophers attach to com- 
petition the stigina of selfish greed. The poverty of the 
poor is often attributed to it; but we shall have reason to 
show that it is no enemy to the working-classes. Without 
it, their poverty would be rendered doubly severe; for it 
is an active spirit of competition which maintains the 
capital from which the wages of the labourers are paid. 
Competition befriends the working classes in other re- 
spects; it cheapens commodities, and ensures that the 
maximum of wages shall always be paid. Competition is 
not confined to one class; it may be as rife amongst 
huyers as amongst sellers, or amongst the employers as 
amongst the employed. Individuals who have goods to 
sell are anxious to realise as large profits as possible; but | 
‘when there is competition, a trader cannot be paid more 
than what is termed a fair price for his goods, because if | 
he attempts to obtain more than the ordinary price he | 
will be undersold by other traders. When buyers compete | 
with each other they are anxious to secure the greatest | 
gains, or, in other words, to buy upon the best possible | 
terms; and thus, when buyers are each intent on pur- 
chasing on the most favourable terms, a commodity is | 
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sure to realise what it is worth. It therefore follows that 
if on the one hand competition prevents a trader obtain- 
ing excej tionally high profits; on the other hand, it 
ensures to him a fair price for his goods. Some, per- 
haps, may think it unfortunate that employers, stimu- 
lated by a desire to realise the largest gains, should 
seek to engage their labourers on the lowest possible 
terms. But such conduct on the part of the employers 
inflicts no injury upon the labourers; for whenever there 
is activity of competition, an individual manufacturer or 
trader is as powerless to get labourers to work for him 
at less than the ordinary wages as he would be to buy 
cotton at a cheaper rate than his fellow manufacturers. 
The price of cottun is maintained because there are those 
who are anxious to purchase it; the rate of wages 1s 
also maintained by those who are anxious to purchase 
labour. Competition, consequently, exerts no tendency 
to reduce profits or wages; the tendency is rather one 
of equalisation. 

Competition acts with far greater force in some coun- 
tries than in others. In England the commercial spirit is 
so active that we are liable to forget that in some coun- 
tries various transactions, such as the renting of land, the 
hiring of labour, and the sale of commodities are regu- 
lated by custom to a fur greater extent than by com- 
petition. 

It has been often remarked that all men are more or 
less the slaves of habit. Every nation has some customs 
which become, as 1t were, engrafted on its existence ; 
customs which in their origin were perhaps purely social 
have in many cases, after a certain lapse of time, pro- 
duced effects of great pecuniary consequence. In this 
way the results which would ensue if competition freely 
operated are often interfered with; for men not unfre- 
quently pay the most implicit obedience to a custom, 
even when they are not bound to do so by law. It has 
already been stated that, in parts of the continent, the 
landlord uniformly receives as a rent one-half the produce 
of the land; he never thinks of asking more or less, 
although his land might very likely yield him a larger 
income if it were let to the tenant who consented to 
pay the highest rent for it. In many professions the 
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charges made are absolutely fixed by custom. Lawyers 
and physicians do not adjust their charges like ordinary 
traders; the charges are regulated by the custom of the 
profession, Equally rigid customs affect many classes of 
labourers; artisans in particular trades must serve a fixed 
term of apprenticeship, and the wages received are often 
determined by customs which, though perhaps not so 
rigidly observed as some others, yet are frequently not 
easily modified. 

Having, therefore, shown that the distribution of wealth 
may be primarily classified into rent, wages, and profits, 
we shall, in the first place, explain how the amount which 
is received in the form of rent, wages, and profits is deter- 
mined when regulated by competition; and we shall then, 
secondly, proceed to explain the different results which 
follow, when the distribution of wealth is affected by such 
custums as those which have just been indicated. 
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BOOK Il. | A COMPREHENSIVE history would have to be writ- 
eecanced ten, if it were attempted fully to describe the 
meee | origin of property in land. Every country has probably 
origin of | been subjugated, and grants of the vanquished territory 
nei | were the ordinary rewards which the conquering chief 
| bestowed upon his more distinguished followers. Some 
| families in this country still retain the lands which their 
ancestors received from William the Conqueror. Lands 
obtained by force had to be defended by force; and 
before law had asserted her supremacy and property was 
made secure, no baron was able to retain his possessions 
unless those who lived on his estates were prepared to 
| defend them. There thus arose almost universally some 
| personal relations between landlord and tenant, and the 
| personal services which such a feudal tenure required 
: formed a considerable part ot the rent which was paid for 
'the land. As property became secure, and landlords felt 
‘that the power of the State would protect them in all 
the rights of property, every vestige of these feudal 
‘tenures was abolished, and the relation between landlord 
and tenant has thus become purely commercial. A land- 
lord offers his land to anyone who is willing to take it; he 
is anxious to receive the highest rent he can obtain. 
What are the principles which regulate the rent which 
may thus be paid? 
Haw is the We all know that the more fertile land is, the higher 
ies ee @ {will be its rent. We are also aware that the rent hich 
ae land de- ‘land yields not only depends upon fertility of soil, but 
termined?‘ also upon convenience of situation. Land which is remote 
from towns does not pay so high a rent as land of equal 
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fertility situated at a short distance from some large | BOOK Il. 
centre of population. The relative rents, therefore, which | Rinne 
are paid for different farms are determined by fertility | 

of soil and by convenience of situation. It will be gene- 

rally admitted that the value of land depends upon 

the two causes we have just mentioned, but the im-| 
portant question to answer is this: Can we obtain an. 

index to the amount of rent which land can afford to. 

pay at any particular time? The object we have in| 

view in the present chapter is to supply an answer to | 

this question. 

In every country there is the greatest variety in the Short state- 
productiveness of the land*; high rents are paid for the meee iid 
use of some land, whereas other land not far distant gpeory of 
may be too poor to be cultivated. Let it be supposed that rend. 
there are two farms which are rented at different rates; 
the one farm is rented more highly than the other be- 
cause its soil is more fertile or its situation more con- 
venient, and the difference in the rents paid by these 
two farms would indicate the pecuniary value of the 
superior productiveness of the one farm over the other. 

There may be another tract of land so poor that, if cul- 

tivated at all, it could only bear a nominal rent; for land 

will only pay a nominal rent when the produce raised 

from it is no more than sufficient to return the average 

rate of profit upon the capital spent in its cultivation. 

If we compare such barren land with land which pays 

a considerable rent, then, as we have just remarked, the 

difference in the pecuniary value of the superior product- 

iveness of this better land may be measured by the differ- | 
ence in the rents paid by the good and barren land | 
respectively. But this difference is denoted by the whole : 
rent paid by the good land, since the rent of the poor land 3 
is assumed to be merely nominal; or, expressing this in ' 
other words, it may be stated, that the rent of land re- ; 
presents the ‘pecuniary value of the advantages which | 
such land possesses over the worst land in cultivation, the 
rent which this worse land yields being merely nominal in 

amount. 


* The value which land receives from these two causes, viz. fertility 
of the soil and convenience of situation will throughout be designated by 
the word “productive.” Vide page 46. 
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The proposition which has just been enunciated, and 
the simple reasoning by which it has been established, 
may be regarded as a statement and a proof of Ricardo’s 
celebrated theory of rent. The theory, as here expounded, 
may perhaps appear so simple, nay, perhaps, so obvious, 
that our readers will not readily appreciate its import- 

| ance, nor will they perhaps believe that the theory itself 
‘has been warmly controverted by eminent men. It will 
‘be advisable to consider the ordinary objections urged 
‘against the theory, for we shall be able thus still farther 
‘to elucidate it, and these objections will afford an appro- 
priate example of the popular prejudice which so fre- 
‘quently attempts to discredit the conclusions of science. 
‘The most recent revival of attacks on Ricardo’s theory 
‘may be found in some prefatory remarks by the late 
Dr. Whewell, prefixed to a ‘Collection of Some Frag- 
mentary Tracts on Political Economy, by Mr. Jones*.’ 
| De. Whewell objects to Ricardo’s theory because the rent 
| of land is, over the greater portion of the world, controlled 
by custom; and even in England, where land is Iet by 
| competition, Dr. Whewell maintains that this theory is 
priate employed to settle the rents that are paid; he 
therefore made two specific allegations: his first position 
|is, that the theory is of comparatively little value because 
| of its limited application, and, secondly, that it can be of 
no practical importance even in the exceptional cases 
| where it may be regarded as capable of a practical appli- 
ication. In this chapter we shall confine our attention to 
the last of these allegations; the modifications which the 
theory requires, when rents are fixed by custom and not 
_by competition, will be considered in another chapter. 
| No one can reasonably suppose that Ricardo, or any of 
i those who adopt this theory, imagine that a land-steward 
| avails himself of this theory when he is fixing the rent of 
any particular land. No farmer when about to rent a 
farm asks himself, What is the value of this farm above 
the worst land in cultivation? But these considerations 
do not afford any valid objections against the theory ; it 
might as well be said that the laws of digestion and 
respiration are not worth explaining, because no one 


* Mr. Jones was Professor of Political Economy at the late East India 
Company’s College at Haileybury. 
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thinks of these laws when he eats or breathes. Although | 00x x. 
men of business do not use a theory of rent, and may| © 7%, 
have never heard the name of such a theory, yet uncon- 

sciously they follow the theory; and the theory will ex- 

plain the practical consequences connected with the rent- 

ing of land, as completely as if all who were engaged in 

such business transactions were political economists of the 

true Ricardian type. The point, therefore, to be deter- 

mined is not whether the theory is used, but whether the 

theory is universally true when rents are determined by 
competition. Let us again expound the theory; and we | Restate- 
think it will be admitted that each of the positions which | ™m# of the 
it assumes is incontrovertible. It cannot be denied that |“ 
the land of each country varies so greatly in productive- 

ness, that there always exists some land which is either so 

barren or so disadvantageously situated that it is just on 

the margin of cultivation, and can only pay a nominal 

rent. Land which is more productive will pay a rent, 

and such rent must represent the difference in the value 
between this better land and that land which is so barren 

that it can only pay a nominal rent. But this value is 
represented by the difference in the nett produce obtained 

from the two lands in question, and hence the rent of any 
particular land may be estimated as the difference be- 

tween the amount which it produces and the amount of 
produce raised from the worst land in cultivation. This 

is the ordinary enunciation of Ricardo’s theory ; the terms 
however in which this enunciation is expressed require 

some explanation. In the first place, it should be re- 

marked that nett produce, not gross produce, is meant. 

The necessity of making this distinction may be illus- | Jlustra- 
trated by an example. Let us, for instance, suppose that ! éion iad 
there are two farmers, A and B, and that one of these, A, | ee 
occupies a much more productive farm than the other, B. 

Now the gross produce of a farm is the whole produce 
which is raised from it, without deducting the expenses of 
cultivation. But the surplus produce which remains to 
the farmer cannot be ascertained until from this gross 
roduce is deducted all the expenses connected with the 
arm. A certain sum must also be deducted as interest 
for the capital invested in the farm, and the farmer should 
also estimate his own labour of superintendence at a cer- 
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[tain pecuniary amount. All these deductions may be 
|regarded as forming in the aggregate the cost of cultiva- 
'tion; and when such deductions have been made, the 
| produce which remains is the nett produce, or, in other 
' words, the nett produce is obtained by deducting the cost 
of raising the produce from the pecuniary value of this 
| produce. If, therefore, it were ascertained that the nett 
produce of A’s farm exceeded by 1,000/. the nett produce 
of B’s farm, it is manifest that A would be able to pay 
1,0002. more rent than B. If B’s farm was so poor that 
he obtained it at a merely nominal rent, the amount of 
its nett produce would be also nominal. But it may be 
said, If such were the case, B would not continue to cul- 
tivate the farm; this, however, need not be so, because 
it has been supposed that the nett produce is that which 
remains, after every expense connected with the farm has 
been paid, and after an adequate remuneration has been 
given to the farmer for his own labour and for the use of 
his capital ; therefore, it would answer B’s purpose to cul- 
tivate his farm, although the nett produce was merely 
nominal, if he could obtain the farm at a nominal rent. 
But, since we have supposed that the uctt produce of A’s 
farm exceeds by 1,000/. the nett produce of b’s farm, A 
would be able to pay this 1,000/. as rent, and, therefore, 
‘the rent of any land is the difference between its nett 
' produce and the nett produce of land which pays a merely 
‘nominal rent. Moreover, we shall proceed to show that 
this amount of rent, namely 1,000/., which from theoretical 
‘considerations we have proved that A is able to pay, will 
_be approximately the rent which is actually paid if land 
is let by open competition. Experience proves that men 
are satisfied to continue in business if they can realise the 
current rate of profit upon their capital, and also obtain 
a certain remuneration for their own risk and trouble. 
Let it be supposed that A’s landlord demands from him 
a rent of 1,000/—this sum representing in value the nett 
produce of the farm—the profits he obtained upon his 
farm would still be sufficient to induce him to continue 
his business. If, however, he were called upon to pay 
a greater rent than this, say 1,500/, a year, his profits 
would be so diminished that he would not be able to obtain 
the same return for his capital as if it were invested in 
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sume other business. He would virtually lose by farming, 00x 11. 
because he could make more of his money if otherwise ™ ™ 
invested; and no class of traders will continue a business 
when it becomes comparatively unremunerative. The 
landlord would therefore be powerless to obtain from A a 
rent much exceeding 1,000/. But there is a further ques- 
tion: What would prevent the farmer paying a less rent 
than 1,000/., say a rent of 7001.2 This would certainly 
be prevented by the competition of others anxious to 
engage in farming operations. Those who had a practical 
knowledge of farming would be able to calculate with 
considerable exactness what would be the nett produce 
on A’s farm, and they would thus know that if A was only 
paying a rent of 700. a year, that he was paying 3001. 
a year less than might be paid, with a realisation of a 
fair profit to the farmer. Others would come forward and 
offer a higher rent for the farm, and A would consequently 
be obliged: to leave the farm or else pay a higher rent. 

It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that when land 
is freely competed for, rents are approximately adjusted. 
according to Ricardo’s theory. We say “approximately,” 
because there is a certain margin of variation for which 
allowance ought always to be made. Thus, two land- 
agents may differently value the nett produce of a farm. 
A landlord, rather than lose an old tenant, may often 
continue to receive less rent from him than a new tenant ' 
would be willing to pay; but in such a case competition is | 
to a certain extent interfered with by the feelings which | 
arise from affection and old association. Ricardo’s theory | 
is strictly true upon the supposition that there is free, 
competition, and in practical lite the results which may be 
deduced from the theory really occur in proportion to the 
extent to which competition acts without interference from | 
other disturbing agencies. It is no uncommon thing to /Wustra- 
say that the sun causes the earth to revolve in an ellipse, | pened Abo 
and yet the earth never does so move, it oscillates from , 
one side to the other of this ellipse in consequence of the - 
disturbing force of each planet's attraction. For many of ; 
the practical purposes of astronomy, it may be stated with | 
sufficient exactness that the orbit of the earth is a true 
ellipse ; and just in a similar way, in a country such as 
England, competition is so much more powerful than any 
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BOOK I. | of the other motives which influence the adjustment of 
FM, | rents, that it will be sufficiently exact to affirm that the 
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rents which are actually paid are those which would be 
deduced from Ricardo’s theory. In some cases, however, 
other motives which may be regarded as antagonistic to 
free competition, assume so much importance that they 
must be specially considered. 

It will much assist clearness of conception, if wé employ 
some technical language to describe the terms of Ricardo’s 
theory. This theory implies that in any given condition 
of a country there is some land which will just pay for 
cultivation if it is let at a nominal rent. Thus, as it were, 
a margin of cultivation is marked, below which the cul- 
tivation of land cannot descend, unless some circumstances 
should occur which should either induce men to be satis- 
fied with smaller profits, or should increase the productive- 
ness of land; it must be borne in mind that there are two 
ways in which the productiveness of land may be increased ; 
in the first place, a larger demand for agricultural produce 
may raise its value, and in the second place, agricultural 
improvements may cause a greater amount of produce to 
be obtained from the soil. In the example which we have 
employed, it has been supposed that this margin of culti- 
vation has been denoted by the farm occupied by B; for 
the produce which is raised from this farm only suffices 
to pay the expenses of cultivation, and to return Ba 
fair remuneration for his capital and for his personal 
exertions. Under these conditions this land will pay no 


lrent. Various circumstances, however, may occur which 


will enable rent to be obtained from this land, or, in 
other words, would cause the margin of cultivation to 
descend. Let us, therefore, enquire into some of these 
circumstances, 

It has already been remarked that the current rate of 
profit which prevails in different countries varies greatly. 
In Australia ten per cent. can readily be obtained on the 
security of a freehold mortgage, and a merchant in that 
country would not think of incurring the risk and trouble 
of investing his capital in trade, unless he could make a 
much larger profit than ten per cent., because he could 
secure this profit without risk or trouble upon a freehold 
mortgage; therefore, traders in that country would not 
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continue their business unless their profits were very much | 300K 1. 
more than ten per cent. But in England five per cent. can} °:™, 
scarcely be obtained on a freehold mortgage, and a trader 
would be perfectly satisfied with his business if a profit of. 
ten per cent. were realised on the capital invested in it. | 
We shall hereafter enquire into the causes which produce 
these great variations in the rate of profit in different 
countries. In Holland a still lower rate of profit prevails 
than in England. Let it be assumed that in this respect | 
England became like Holland, and that the English would 
be satisfied with a rate of profit so reduced that they would | 
lend money to their government, as the Dutch have done, | 
at the small interest of two per cent. If such a change | 
occurred, men of business in England would be satisfied | 
with a smaller profit than they are now, and would be 
ready to invest their capital in businesses which would ; 
produce them a lower rate of profit. But such a change ' 
would at once affect the margin of cultivation. Before , 
the change occurred, no worse land is brought under tillage | 
than that which is cultivated by B, because, although he | 
pays only a nominal rent for his land, yet he cannot do 
more than realise a certain profit upon his capital, say a 
profit of ten per cent.; and it is assumed that with a less. 
profit than this, men of business will not be satisfied. But 
when the change we have supposed has taken place, a' 
lower rate of profit will prevail throughout the country, 
and men will now be satisfied with a smaller profit. Hence 
worse land than that which was before cultivated by B, 
would return sufficient to give that lower rate of profit . 
with which men are now supposed to be satisfied. The 
margin of cultivation would therefore descend, the land 
occupied by B would cease to be the worst under culti- 
vation; and this land, instead of paying a nominal rent, 
would now yield a rent which might be estimated by the 
difference between its nett produce and the nett produce of 
the inferior land which has been brought under cultivation 
in consequence of the reduction in the general rate of profit. 
It is, therefore, manifest that such a reduction in the gene- 
ral rate of profit would cause the rent of all land to mise. 
Australia will some day offer a striking example of a rise Case of, 
in the rent of land, caused in the manner we have just Australia. 
described. The great inequality in the rates of profit, 
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current in England and Australia, cannot permanently 
continue; and when profits in Australia are reduced to 
what they are in England, a vastly increased area of land 
will be brought under cultivation in Australia; the margin 
of cultivation will rapidly descend, and the rent of land 
will be greatly increased. 

We will now discuss some of the other causes which may 
affect the rent of land. The productiveness of land has 
already been much increased, and is perhaps destined still 
farther to be increased by improved implements. Confi- 
dent predictions have been made by competent persons 
that steam cultivation will materially diminish the cost of 
tillage. If this be the case, the nett produce of every farm, 
as we have defined it, will be greatly increased, and, there- 
fore, rents will as a consequence rise from this diminution 
in the expense of cultivation. But when rents rise, the 
margin of cultivation will descend; for if the cost of 
cultivation is diminished by steam machinery, land may 
be profitably cultivated which before would not pay the 
expenses of tillage. The farmers, therefore, will ultimately 
receive no special advantage from the introduction of 
improvements in the method of cultivation. Temporarily 

ithey may be benefited; for those who first avail them- 
, selves of the improved machinery may for a long time 
! continue to derive an important advantage, because, until 
‘the machinery has been generally mtroduccd, rents will 
‘not be raised. Ultimately, however, the whole of the 
| advantage will be absorbed by the landlords; for if the 
expenses of cultivation are diminished, the farmers will 
be able to pay a higher rent, and the competition of capi- 
tal will render it impossible to resist the increase of rent. 
We have purposely said that the landlords, and not the 
farmers, will derive a special advantage, because, in one 
sense, the farmers, conjointly with every other class in the 
community, will be benefited, since, if the expenses of 
cultivation are diminished, the cost of production is dimi- 
nished, and, therefore, food will be cheapened. The effect 
which may be thus produced by cheapening food, at once 
suggests questions of the greatest importance. These, 
however, we must reserve until we treat of exchange, in 
the next division of the subject. 

We will here take the opportunity of remarking that 
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we have as yet said nothing about the value of those | 300K 1. 
shares into which any wealth which is produced may be; “™", 
distributed. All such questions with regard to value can- ! wilt require 
not be appropriately considered until we treat of exchange. : further con- 
When, therefore, in this chapter we have alluded to parti- | gab 
cular circumstances which will increase rents, we attribute ! come to 
the increase not to any rise in the price of agricultural : speak of 
produce, but we refer the increased rent entirely to a or 
different distribution of the produce of the land, more | 
advantageous to the landlord. Thus the distribution will | 

be changed in the following manner, when the use of! 
improved implements diminishes the expense of culti- ! 
vation: The profits of the farmer and the wages of his | 
labourers will remain as they were before; but the land- 

lord will receive, in addition to the rent which is pre- : 

viously paid to him, all that is saved in the expense of | 
cultivation. It is very important to bear this in mind, | 
because a confusion may arise very embarrassing to the 

reader; for in popular phraseology rents are often said 

to rise without any alteration in the relative amounts 
received by those classes amongst whom the produce of 

the land may be distributed. If, for example, a landlord’s 

rent is a certain portion of the produce of the land, then 

his rent is said to rise if anything should occur to in- 

crease the value of this produce. Before the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act was passed, the tithe was a rent-charge 
amounting to one-tenth of the produce. If it had not 

been for this commutation, tithes would be considered at 

the present day to be increased by two distinct causes; for, 

in the first place, since more produce is now obtained from 

the land, the tithe would be increased in quantity ; and, 
secondly, even if the tithe was not increased in quantity, 

its amount would be increased if there had been an 
augmentation in the value of agricultural produce. But’ 

we must postpone considering an increase of rent which is ' 
represented, not by a larger amount of produce, but by a 

rise in the price of this produce ; for when discussing the 
distribution of wealth we must suppose that rent, profits, 

and wages are received in kind. Distribution is concerned 

with the laws which regulate the absolute and relative 
magnitude of those portions into which wealth is dis-: 
tributed; and it belongs to tle subject of exchange to, 
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examine the causes which determine the value of an 
individual’s share of the profits derived from some indus- 
trial source, such as a farm or manufactory. 
Returning, now, to those causes which affect rents 
in the sense just described, it becomes obvious, after 
what has been stated with regard to improved machinery, 
'that rents must be increased by any circumstance which 
diminishes the expense of cultivation; and, conversely, 
rents must be diminished, if the expenses of cultiva- 
‘tion should be augmented. Such an augmentation will, 
in all probability, be caused in a few years by a rise in 
' the wages of agricultural labourers. Agricultural labour- 
‘ers in this country have long been worse paid than any 
other labourers. Each year, however, many influences 
are brought more powerfully into operation, which will 
,tend to remove such inequalities in the remuneration 
| of different classes of labourers. Increased education will 
' make those employed in agriculture more keenly desirous 
to sell their labour on the best possible terms. The 
rapid extension of our railway system enables labourers 
'to pass easily from one district to another. Emigration 
has already materially raised the general rate of wages 
_throughout the country ; and the influence thus produced 
by emigration is probably destined to be much more strik- 
ingly exhibited. But if labourers receive higher wages, 
ee in other words, an increased share of the aggregate 
produce, there will be a smaller remainder left to be dis- 
‘tributed between rent and profits. Ifthe rise in wages 1s 
accompanied with no reduction in the general rate of 
profit throughout the country, then rents must suffer. 
This is sure to be the case if the rise in wages is not 
general, but is confined to agricultural labourers, because, 
‘under such a supposition, nothing would have occurred to 
‘affect the general rate of profit in other businesses, and, 
‘therefore, the profits made by farmers cannot continue to 
be exceptionally lower than the profits realised in other 
trades. But the theory of Ricardo supplies a test which 
; will indicate how rents are affected by any change in the 
| economical condition of the country. This theory defines 
the rent of any bapa! land to be the difference between 
its produce and the produce of the worst land in culti- 
vation. Therefore, the important thing to ascertain is, 
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whether the margin of cultivation has or has not descended. 
If, for instance, the wages of agricultural labourers were | 
materially to increase, without any alteration in the value | 
of agricultural produce, and without the introduction of | 
improved methods of tillage, much of the land which is | 
now cultivated would cease to return any profit; the | 
margin of cultivation would ascend, and there would be a | 
general fall in rents. In this sense, therefore, the interest | 
of the landlord is opposed to that of the labourer. Again, | 
if the general rate of profit throughout the country was , 
to rise, the profit realised by farmers would also rise. The ' 
poorest land in cultivation would not yield to the farmer ' 
this increased rate of profit. ‘This worst land, therefore, ' 
would cease to be cultivated, the margin of cultivation 
would ascend, and in this case, also, the rent of land would : 
be reduced. A rise, therefore, in the rate of profit, or in | 
the rate of wages, unless accompanied by some counter- | 
acting circumstances, will cause rents to decline. Hence, | 
it would appear that the interest of the landlord is opposed | 
to that of the labourer and the capitalist. This conclusion — 
has been the source of much of the opposition expressed . 
towards Ricardo’s theory. But it is difficult to understand | 
why such a conclusion should be regarded as so very ob- 
jectionable. If the produce of the land is distributed | 
amongst rent, wages, and profits, it is obvious that the 
more there is allotted to labour the less there will remain ' 
to be appropriated as rent. The opposition of interest in- | 
tended to be expressed by Ricardo, does not imply that’ 
the interests of any one class are opposed to the general | 
welfare of the country, for all the three classes may parti-_ 
cipate in any general improvement. Thus, if an increased | 
quantity of produce is obtained from the land, there will , 
be more to be distributed, and rents, wages, and profits | 
may be simultaneously increased. The opposition of in- 
terest which we have spoken of only refers to variations in - 
the relative magnitude of those portions or shares into ' 
which wealth is distributed. 

The rent of land is, however, far more powerfully af- 
fected by an increase or decrease of population than by any 
other circumstances. Within a comparatively short period 
the population of Great Britain has increased 25 per cent. 


! 


This implies that at least 25 per cent. more food 1s re- | 
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BOOK I. | quired. Let us for a moment consider what would occur 
cH Mt. | if this increased supply of food had been obtained from our 
‘own soil. In the first place, more land must be brought 
under cultivation; the farmer would be remunerated for 
cultivating his worse land by a rise in the price of food. 
The margin of cultivation would thus be greatly lowered, 
the rent of all land would therefore be greatly increased, 
the farmers would be able to pay these higher rents, be- 
cause the price of agricultural produce had risen. It 
therefore appears that a very considerable rise, both in the 
rent of land and in the price of food, must have inevitably 
accompanied this increase in our population. The rise in 
the rent of land would, under such circumstances, be as- 
sisted by two distinct causes: in the first place, rents if 
received in kind would be increased, because the margin 
of cultivation has descended, and the produce thus received 
as rent would have been rendered more valuable in conse- 
quence of the rise in the price of food. But this rise in rent 
and in the price of food has been, to some extent, pre- 
vented, because a considerable portion of the additional 
food required for the increasing population of this country 
has been supplied by the vast importations of corn which 
have taken place since the removal of protective duties. 
There has, during the last ten years, been an average 
annual importation of 5,000,000 quarters of grain. Al- 
though rents would be far higher than they are now if we 
had been restricted to our own soil for the additional 
supplies of food required, yet if we now travel through the 
country, we observe tracts of highly-cultivated land which 
a few years since were open downs. A considerable por- 
tion of Salisbury Plain is now covered with comparatively 
_luxuriant crops; but the cultivation of such land affords 
| most unmistakeable evidence of the rise in the rent of 
| land which has occurred during the last few years. 
Part of the | The remarks which have been made in this chapter on 
war rent | the subject of rent would seem to indicate that the rent of 
paid may | : ; 5 : 
be consider. | 2Ny particular soil depends upon its natural productive- 
ed as profit; ness. But the value of land is rarely due entirely to its 
on capital. | natural productiveness; little of the land which is now cul- 
| tivated would be as productive as it is, unless capital had 
| been spent upon it. The fens of Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire were once worthless swamps, but drainage has 
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now converted these fens into most valuable arable land. , 300K 1. 
In such a case, it would appear that the rent which is, CX", 
paid is almost entirely due to the capital which has been 
spent on these improvements. Hence this important ques- | 
tion is suggested: Ought we to consider as rent the addi- | 
tional price which is paid for the use of land when its pro- | 
ductiveness is increased by an outlay of capital on drainage | 
and other such improvements? The rent of land whose | 
productiveness has been artificially created, differs in no 
single respect from the rent of land whose productiveness 
has been chiefly derived from unassisted nature; and the 
amount of rent which is paid in these two cases is deter- 
mined by the same causes. The farmer who cultivates a! 
reclaimed fen, can afford to pay in rent just so much pro- | 
duce as is left to him, after all the expenses of his farm | 
have been paid, and he has himself been reimbursed for | 
his own labour and capital. He pays rent because he is | 
allowed to cultivate a productive soil, and it is a matter of. 
no concern to lim whether the productiveness of the soil : 
is due to natural or artificial causes. A portion of rent, 
therefore, may generally be considered to represent a re-' 
turn to capital which has been spent in improving the - 
land. And thus rent, though generally paid in one sum | 
to the same individual, is almost invariably made up of 
two distinct components which represent different claims, , 
or, perhaps, more properly, different kinds of ownership in , 
the soil This may be readily shown by an example of 
frequent occurrence. By a recent Act of Parliament, the . Money bor- 
owner of even a life-interest in landed property is enabled "wed for : 
to borrow money to be spent in drainage or other perma-., cape: 
nent improvements, such as the construction of better; ments. 
farm-buildings. The company or society who lends the | 

money is guaranteed repayment by a rent-charge upon the 

land for a certain number of years. This rent-charge at 

the present time is usually 6 per cent. of the money lent, 

to be annually paid for twenty-two years. The tenants, 

who receive the first immediate advantages of these im- 
provements, gladly allow this rent-charge ‘to be added to 

the rents which they previously paid; and, in this manner, 

their rents are composed of two portions, one of which is | 

paid for the use of the land, and the other is paid as a re- | 

turn to the capital which has been expended in improve- 
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ments, A nobleman, whose family have been long embar- 
rassed, and whose estates have been consequently much 
neglected, has, in this manner, within the last few years, 
spent 70,0001. in improving his estates. The whole of 
this sum has been borrowed upon the conditions above 
described. The advantages which have resulted from this 
expenditure have been so great and so immediate that 
the tenants can afford to have their rents increased by a 
much greater amount than the rent-charge of 6 per cent., 
guaranteed to the company which has lent the money. The 
landlord therefore does not, even in the first instance, 
incur any pecuniary sacrifice for these improvements, but, 
on the contrary, he at once obtains an increase of rent, 
and after the twenty-two years have elapsed he is able to 
appropriate to himself the entire benefits which arise from 
this improvement in his land. It seems difficult to explain 
why landlords who have not capital of their own do not 
more largely avail themselves of the great facilities which 
are offered to them for obtaining the requisite capital to 
improve their estates. In no epoch, probably, has the land 
of England been so greatly improved as during the last 
few years; but, nevertheless, in every county of England 
many important agricultural improvements, such as drain- 
age and the construction of better farm buildings, still 
require the expenditure of a considerable amount of capital, 
to which not only a large prospective but even a large 
' immediate profit would be returned. 

From Ricardo’s theory of rent there can be deduced the 
very important proposition, that rent 1s not an element of 
the cost of obtaining agricultural produce. A no less emi- 
| nent writer than the late Mr. Buckle has assured his read- 
_ers that the proposition just stated can only be grasped by 
‘a comprehensive thinker; we, however, believe that it ma 

be made very intelligible by a simple exposition. If 
rent is not an element of cost of production, food would 
be no cheaper if all land was arbitrarily made rent free. 
Let us, therefore, inquire if this would be the case. We 
have frequently stated in this chapter that there is always 
some land in cultivation so poor that it can only afford to 
pay a nominal rent, the produce it yields being no more 
than sufficient to reimburse the expenses of cultivation. 

Let us now suppose that all land is made rent free by 
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an arbitrary edict of the Government. Such an act of; Boox 1. 
spoliation, although it would unjustly interfere with pro-! ° ™, 
perty, would not cause any diminution in the consumption ! :1is propo- 
of food; the same quantity of agricultural produce would ; sition. 
be required as before; the same area of land would there- 

fore have to be cultivated. That land would consequently | 

still require to be tilled which previously only paid a’ 
nominal rent; but if food was rendered cheaper, by | 
making land rent free, this land, which before only paid 

a nominal rent, would be cultivated at a loss. No person, 
however, will continue to apply his labour and capital 

if he does not obtain in return the ordinary rate of profit, 

and, therefore, if food became cheaper, such land as we. 

have just described would cease to be cultivated ; but this ' 

cannot be, because the demand of the country for food is 

such that the produce which this land yields cannot be 
dispensed with. It is therefore manifest that food would 

not become cheaper, even if land were made rent free. 

Rent consequently is not an element of the cost of pro- 

duction. The value of food is, ceteris paribus, determined 

by the demand for it, because the demand for food regu- 

lates the margin of cultivation. Although the payment 

of rent does not influence the cost of producing food, 

yet the amount of rent paid indicates the position of the 

margin of cultivation, and the value of food must rise as ' 

this margin of cultivation descends. 

It has already been remarked that Ricardo’s theory im- | detirity of 
plies activity of competition. In many countries, however, | ie itaplied 
this activity of competition does not exist, but 1s interfered | inthe above. 
with by various customs. We shall in succeeding chapters 
describe many of the various land tenures which exist in 
different countries, and we shall be thus led to consider | 
whether the conclusions deduced from Ricardo’s theory 
apply to those countries, such as India, where the tenure 
and the rent of land are influenced by various causes be- | 
sides activity of competition. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON WAGES. 


T has been impossible to expound the general laws of 
rent without mentioning the other two portions into 
which wealth is distributed; namely, wages and _ profits. 
But, as yet, we have not examined the laws which regu- 


‘late wages and profits ; it will, therefore, be convenient in 


the first place to devote a chapter to the subject of wages; 
‘we shall then consider profits; and when we have thus 
completed an examination of the laws concerning rent, 
wages, and profits, we shall be in a position more clearly to 
understand some special but important questions coucern- 
ing the distribution of wealth. 

In previous chapters it has been shown that capital is 
the fund from which labour is remunerated. It thus 
becomes obvious that wages in the aggregate depend upon 
a ratio between capital and population. If the number of 
the labouring population remains stationary, wages cannot 
rise, unless the capital of the country 1s increased ; but if, 
'on the other hand, there is an increase in the number of 
| the labouring population unaccompanied by any augmen- 
‘tation im the capital of the country, then wages must 
'decline. The truths which have been just stated are in 
, popular language expressed somewhat differently, for wages 
are commonly said to be regulated by supply and demand. 
| We shall be able to show that this means the same thing; 
| but ‘supply and demand’ is one of those hackneyed phrases 

which are not unfrequently employed by those who have 
no accurate knowledge of political economy. Let us, in 
the first place, inquire what is the meaning of the ex- 
pressions ‘demand for labour’ and ‘supply of labour.’ 
A demand for labour can only be caused by those who have 
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the means of remunerating the labourer. But the remu- 
neration which is intended to be given to the labourer is 
capital; therefore those only can exert a demand for 
labour who can apply capital for the remuneration of 
labour, and the greater the amount of capital to be ap- 
plied in this manner, the greater will be the demand for 
labour; it therefore appears that the expression ‘demand 
for labour’ may be replaced by some such phrase as 
‘capital seeking to be devoted to the employment of 
labour.’ Again, supply of labour may be estimated by 
the number of those who are anxious to labour; conse- 
quently an increase in the supply of labour is equivalent 
in its meaning to au increase in the number of the labour- 
ing population. When, therefore, we say that wages 
depend on the ratio between capital and population, we 
state the same principle as those who affirm that wages 
are regulated by demand and supply. This latter mode of! 
expressing the principle is not incorrect, but the words | 


° . an 
demand and supply convey no definite meaning, whereas | 


every law concerning wages must be deduced from the! 
fundamental conception of a ratio between capital and’ 
population. 

The law just stated goes no farther than to dicate the | 
source from which: wages are supplied; this law affirms | 
that wages cannot generally rise or fall, unless the capital | 
or population of the country is either increased or de- 
creased. This law also indicates the only means by which 
the material condition of the labouring classes may be 
improved. Few questions have a more practical or press- 
ing importance. The middle and upper classes profess 
a philanthropic feeling towards the poor, and express an 
anxious hope that their poverty may be alleviated. Let 
us endeavour to understand the true causes of poverty, 
with the view of turning this sympathy to some practical 
purpose. When regret is felt that an agricultural labourer 
only earns nine shillings a week, care should be taken 
clearly to comprehend the reason why his wages are s0 
low. In no country has capital increased so rapidly as 
it has in England during the last few years; the ex- 
tension of our commerce and the increase of our national 
wealth have been quité unprecedented. Numberless 
statistics may be quoted, each of which would prove a 
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BOOK 11. | wondrous development of our commerce and trade. In 
OH Tv. | twelve years, from 1849 to 1861, our exports advanced 

from 60,000,000/. to 120,000,0002, and our imports in 
Why the |the same period nearly doubled. But this increase of 
an chonPe ay | national prosperity has as yet made but little impression 





wealth has ae ; ber 
notim- | upon the condition of the labouring classes. This 1s a 
proved melancholy and a surprising fact. Those who regret the 
tis | circumstance, but do not understand its true cause, too 


| frequently indulge in vague denunciations against the 
‘avarice of the employers, and the tyranny of competition. 
; But the employers are not to blame, and it has been shown 
in a previous chapter that where competition is active it 
secures to the workman the best possible price for his labour. 
|The increase of national wealth has been accompanied by 
such a large accumulation of capital that there has been no 
deficiency in the demand for labour. If, therefore, wages 
i have not advanced, the supply of labour must have kept 

pace with the demand for labour, or, in other words, the 

tise of wages which would have resulted from an increase 

iof the national capital has been counteracted by a cor- 

' responding increase in the number of the labouring popu- 

|lation. If, therefore, wages do not rise when the wealth 

‘and capital of the country increase, it is solely and en- 

| tirely because an increase of population causes a greater 

supply of labour. The labourers cannot fully participate 

in the advantages of a growing national prosperity, unless 

a ‘population is in some way or other restrained. Malthus 
Popula. Was the first to enunciate this truth in his cclebrated 
tion, i Essay on population—a work which gave a new aspect 
j to the speculations of political economists. In this essay 

| the restraints upon population are classified as_posi- 

| tive and preventive. Positive checks on population are, 

| according to Malthus, causes over which an individual 

has no direct control, such as the mortality arising from 

famine, disease, or the ravages of war. In all civilised 
countries, a certain number of people are restrained from 

'early marriages by feelings of prudence, and then the 
population is kept down by what Malthus called a pre- 

ventive check. Malthus examines the social condition of 

‘each country, with the view of ascertaining whether pre- 

ventive or positive checks are most efficient in restraining 

their population, The description which from this point 
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of view he gives of the most important countries may be 
still read with great interest. His entire essay is most 
suggestive, and the time which has elapsed since its first 
appearance at the commencement of the present century, 
has little detracted from its valué or importance. 

It is quite evident that population must be restrained 
by some checks, for if all married when they arrived at 
maturity, this earth would not merely fail to feed, but 
would scarcely even offer standing-rvom tor the countless 
millions that would be born. This may be exemplified by 
an illustration from natural history: ‘the elephant is 
reckoned the slowest breeder of all known animals, and I 
have taken some pains to estimate its probable minimum 
rate of increase. It will be under the mark to assume | 
that it breeds when thirty years old, and goes on breeding 
until ninety years old, bringing forth three pairs of young 
in this interval. If this be so, at the end of the fifth 
century there would be alive fifteen million elephants, 
descended from the first paur*” .The population of a 
country, under favourable circumstances, has been known 
to double in a period of twenty years, and so great is the 
power of man’s multiplication, that the world might soon 
be far more densely populated than it 1s now, by the pro- 
geny of a single pair, if none of those positive or preventive 
checks which act in various countries were brought into 
operation. It is the opinion of Malthus, that throughout 
the East, and formerly in most European countries, a 
population has been restrained by such positive checks as 
famines, destructive wars, negligent rearing of children, 
and the unskilful treatment of terrible diseases, not un- 
frequently caused by an insufficiency of food, and which 
often appeared in the form of periodic plagues. In almost 
every country these checks still operate, but with much 
less powerful effect. In England, for instance, there is 
a great mortality amongst children, which is no doubt 
chiefly due to neglect on the part of the parents. In many 
districts one half of the children belonging to the poorer 
classes die before they are five years old. In some Euro- 
pean countries, population is restrained by law. In Norway, 
no couple is allowed to marry until it can be proved that 
the man and wife possess jointly a certain amount of 

* Darwin, ‘ Origin of Species.’ 
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BOOK I. | money. In other countries, prudential feelings, which 
Reape almost amount to a general custom, prevent early mar- 
riages, and in this manner restrain population. In some 
iw the Swiss cantons, a man rarely marries before he is 
thirty, nor does a woman marry before she 1s five-and- 
_ twenty. 

in all, ex- | In some exceptional cases, the condition of the labour- 
alle ae ‘ing classes may for a time suffer no deterioration, although | 
eises: | population be unrestrained by either positive or preventive 
checks. In a new colony with a healthy climate, and a 
i great breadth of fertile and unoccupied land, population 
‘may for a time continue to expand with scarcely any let 
| or hindrance ; but in a country like England, if the popu- 
‘lation were not restrained by some checks, the labour 
: market would soon become so redundant that the labourers 
; would be reduced to abject poverty and misery. It cannot 
, be expected that capital will in this country be more rapidly 
accumulated than it has been within the last twenty years; 
the wages of labourers, therefore, cannot rise, unless popula- 
Prudential tion is restrained more than it has been. The middle and 
ae ‘upper classes display, as a general rule, considerable pru- 
dence : they do not often marry unless they have a reason- 
| able prospect of being able to bring up a family in a state 
_of social comfort, similar to that to which they themselves 
‘have been accustomed. But the labourers, who form the 
| majority of the population, are but slightly influenced by 
‘such cautious foresight. Even a trifling temporary im- 
provement in their material prosperity acts as a powerful 
impulse to induce them to marry ; for it 1s a demonstrated 
statistical fact, that the number of marriages invariably 
are not suf. | increases with the decline in the price of bread. In the 
fioently case of the labouring classes, prudence is replaced by other 

strong in ee . : i as 
the labour. Yestraints upon population, which indicate a state of 
ing classes. society deeply to be deplored. Of the children belonging 
to the upper and middle classes, only twenty per cent. die 
before the age of five. This proportion is more than 
doubled in the case of children belonging to the labouring 
classes. This great mortality amongst poor children is 
caused by neglect, by want of proper food ; sometimes the 
parents are too poor to rear their children proper] . but 
too frequently the premature death of children is due to 
drunkenness and other excesses of which their parents are 
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guilty. If, therefore, the children of the poor had during | BOOK IL 


the last ten years been treated with proper care, there 
would be in this country, at the present time, 1,150,000 
more children than are now living. In this manner the 
supply of labour may be vastly increased. And yet, if any 
faith is placed in the progressive improvement of the | 
people, it must be believed that the check upon population 
just noticed, so replete with misery, and associated with 
so much human depravity, will be gradually weakened. 
But if this be so, then it becomes of paramount importance 
that the labouring classes should, with regard to marriage, | 
exhibit prudence; for if increased prudence is not exer- | 
cised, when these positive checks upon population are re- | 
moved, the labour-market will be so over-supplied, that | 
the material condition of the labourer must rapidly dete- | 
riorate. 

One check upon population which has not yet been 
referred to has relieved this country of much surplus | 
labour and has been peculiarly beneficial in all its other : 


| CH. IV, 


consequences. During the last few years, there has been , Emigration 


a large emigration from Great Britain to the United 

States, and to our various colonies. Between the years 1848 

and 1864 the total number of emigrants from the United | 
Kingdom was 3,350,000. Had there not been this emi-_ 
gration, these three millions would have remained at home ' 
to have shared the wage-fund with other labourers of the | 
country, and wages would have been greatly reduced. But ; 
this consideration suggests only a very small portion of the | 
advantage which has resulted from this emigration. Our , 
emigrants leave an over-supplied labour-market, and settle | 
in countries where great natural resources have been un- | 
developed, and where vast tracts of fertile land have been 

untilled, because no adequate supply of labour has been 

forthcoming. The returns to labour applied under such | 
favourable conditions are of course very yreat: wealth is 

quickly created, and tracts of land thus peopled by our | 
emigrants rapidly become prosperous commercial commu- | 
nities. Many of the nations which have been, as it were, 
created by our emigration, afford the mother-country a 

supply of cheap food, and thus confer upon her a most | 
important benefit. This naturally leads us to consider , 
other causes which produce a deterioration in the condi- | 
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BOOK 1. | tion of the poor, and which also impede prosperity, when, 
CH. IV: | in a thickly-peopled country like our own, population is 
not either restrained, or else relieved by some such agency 
as emigration. 
The tend- It has been frequently stated that agricultural produce 
ency of ye. | must rise 1n price if it becomes necessary to resort to less 
eee : productive land in order to obtain food for an increasing 
as popula- ‘population. Rent, as we have already demonstrated, does 
tion ad- {not form a part of the cost of producing food, for its price 
vances, in- |: 2 
jures the 18 Tegulated by the expense of obtaining produce from 
labourer, land which is so poor that it can only pay a nominal rent. 
_If, therefore, the population of this country rapidly ad- 
vanced, and the demand for food became so great as to 
render the resort to less productive land necessary, then 
. food would become much more expensive. It must be 
always borne in mind that food must rise in price as 
population increases, unless supplies of cheap food are 
imported from other countries, or agricultural improve- 
ments render our own soil more productive. If, therefore, 
emigration does not relieve the labour-market of its 
surplus population, the condition of the labourer will be 
injuriously affected in two distinct ways: in the first 
place, his money-wages will diminish, because there will 
be a greater number amongst whom to distribute the 
wage-fund ; and secondly, the necessaries of life will rise 
in value, because there will be a greater demand for food. 
If our eonstantly-increasing population had to be supplied 
with food entirely from our own soil, it is doubtful 
whether a sufficient quantity of even the necessaries of life 
could be obtained; but even if there were not an absolute 
dearth of provisions, food would under such circumstances 
enormously rise in value, and the greatest distress amongst 
the labouring classes would be sure to ensne. 
This evil is The remarks just made upon the tendency of food to 
greatly ob- | hecome dearer as population advances, indicate another 
emigration. | most beneficial influence resulting from emigration ; for 
‘not only is the home labour-market relieved by emigra- 
tion, but it also promotes the development of countries 
to which England must chiefly look for supplies of cheap 
food. Emigration, therefore, is not only a check upon 
population, but it is in every respect most beneficial in its 
results; it causes wages to rise, or rather prevents their 
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full in those countries from which emigration takes place ; | BOOK It. 
and by providing supplies of cheap food, it indirectly; °*'*-, 
confers upon the labouring classes another most important 
advantage. It must however be remembered that emi- | 
gration must, after a time, cease to be a remedy for over- 
population. Some of the facts already mentioned show | 
that population has, under favourable conditions, such a | 
high rate of geometrical increase, that our colonies might, 
before a long period has elapsed, become as _ thickly | 
peopled as the mother-country. Emigration would then 
no longer afford relief. | 

It has now been pointed out that the average rate of | 
wazes received throughout the country depends upon a! 
ratio between capital and the number of the labouring! 
population. The capacity of the labouring classes to' 
increase 1s so great, that if some powerful checks are not} 
placed upon population, the condition of the labourer 
must rapidly deteriorate; for the greatest accumulation of ! 
capital that has ever occurred would entirely fail to create | 
a demand for labour in any way proportionate to the. 
supply of labour which would be forthcoming, if man’s” 
power of multiplying his species were not restrained by ' 
some very efficient causes. When indicating the various | 
ways in which population may be restrained, particular |! 
importance has been attributed to emigration, in the case ; 
of a thickly peopled country such as England. The' 
future progress of such a country depends to a great | 
extent upon her capacity to obtain supplies of cheap food; | 
it has been shown that emigration not only relieves | 
from the burden of a surplus population but also power- | 
fully promotes the development of those new countries |; 
from which cheap food is mainly imported. 

Many important questions connected with wages still | rariation 
remain to be explained; such, for instance, as the diffe- | of wager ts 
rent rates of remuneration received in different employ- petty 
ments. For not only are higher wages paid in some , meni. 
trades than in others, but it may be frequently observed | 
that the wages of one particular class of workmen may | 
rise or fall to a very considerable extent without any ; 
variation at the same time taking place in the wages of; 
other employments. Special circumstances are connected ' 
with various employments, which must have the effect of | 
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producing permanent variations in the wages paid in 





cH WV: | different trades. Adam Smith divides the causes which 
produce different rates of wages into the five following 
classes :-— 

Causes as- 1st. The agreeableness or disagreeableness of the em- 


oe ’y | ployments themselves. 
Smith, 2nd. The easiness and cheapness or the difficulty and 
expense of learning them. 
3rd. The constancy or inconstancy of employment in 
; them. 
4th. The small or great trust which must be reposed 
in those who exercise them; and 
| 5th. The probability or improbability of success im 
| them. 
Agreeable- Examples of the effects which may be attributed to 
ness of the each of these different kinds of causes will readily suggest 
eee: ‘themselves. A collier proverbially earns higher wages 
than even many skilled workmen in his own district. A 
collier, not working so many hours in a day, will often 


| 


earn more wages than a carpenter. But coal mining is 
‘not only a very laborious, but a.very dangerous occupation. 
, The work is dirty: a man has to labour in the dark, and 
| often in very bad air. When all these circumstances are 
considered, it is easy to understand that men would not 
; work in coal mines unless they were induced to do so by 

‘very high wages. 
Dificulty | ‘The second circumstance mentioned by Adam Smith 
of learning probably produces a greater influence on wages. If a 
ue trade is difficult to learn, an apprenticeship fee has often 
to be paid as a premium for the necessary instruction. 
| This, in the first place, greatly limits the number of those 
who can be brought up to the trade, for comparatively few 
‘labourers, even if they were inclined to do so, have the 
‘means to pay such a fee for any of their children; but the 
apprenticeship premium represents only a very small por- 
_ tion of the cost a parent must bear if he brings a child up 
toa skilled trade. An apprentice not unfreyuently works 
for four or five years without receiving any wages at all, 
and therefure such a youth, until perhaps he is twenty 
years of age, must be kept by his parents. If, however, he 
had entered upon some ordinary, unskilled employment, 
ihe would have been receiving increasing wages from the 
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time he first began to work. Every skilled workman has 


had a certain amount of capital spent in acquiring the 
skill his trade requires, and this capital would of course 
not be spent unless an ample future return was given to: 
it in the form of higher wages. The difference in the - 
wages of skilled and unskilled labour represents a large | 
return to the capital which has been spent in the skilled | 
workman’s education. This must be so, whilst so few of! 
our workmen have either the foresight or the means to! 
bring their children up to some skilled employment. | 
Skilled workmen therefore possess, as it were, the advan- i 
tages of a monopoly. In some skilled employments a: 
monopoly is created by nature, for the skill required is so ' 
great that few have the natural capacity ever to acquire ' 
it. Thus, as it has been previously mentioned, there is a_ 
very limited number, amongst all the watchmakers in | 
England, who can ever acquire that delicate accuracy of 
workmanship which is necded in the construction of a’ 
chronometer. Such workmen, theretore, are endowed with « 
a natural monopoly, and they can, within certain limits, | 
obtain almost as high wages as they choose to demand. 
The third circumstance mentioned by Adam Smith— 
namely, the constancy or inconstancy of employment—he 
very aptly exemplities by the case of builders’ uperatives. 
‘In the greater part of manufactures, a Journeyman may 
be pretty sure of employment almost every day in the 
year that he is able to work. A mason or bricklayer, on 
the contrary, can work neither in hard frost nor in foul 
weather, and his employment at all other times depends 


upon the occasional calls of his customers. He is lable, 


in consequence, to be frequently without any work. What 
he earns, therefore, while he is employed, must not only 


maintain him when he is idle, but make him some com- 


pensation for those anxious and desponding moments 
which the thought of so precarious a situation must some- 
times occasion. When the computed earnings of the 
greater part of manufacturing operatives, accordingly, are 
nearly upon a level with the ‘fay wages of common la- 
bourers, those of masons and bricklayers are generally from 
one half more to double those wages.’ 


With regard to the fourth cause mentioned by Adam 


Smith, it may be remarked that, when a great amount. 
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BOOK It. of trust is requisite to be reposed in a labourer, his wages 
ou, are of course higher. A labourer, when he has demon- 
posed inthe strated that he possesses such qualities as will cause his 
labourers. employer to place confidence in him, can claim higher 
wages, and the employer who gives these higher wages 
is abundantly recompensed. A jeweller has to intrust 
valuable property to his workmen, and if confidence 
could not be reposed in these workmen, their employer 
would be at a considerable outlay in order to have them 
constantly watched, and he would be likewise subjected to 
various other losses and annoyances. A. considerable por- 
tion of the cost of any commodity does not arise from the 
labour emploved in actually producing it, but is caused 
by the expense of superintending and watching this labour. 
An employer might dispense with such an outlay if he 
felt assured that his workmen could be trusted; and such 
an employer would readily devote a part of the expense 
i thus saved to raise the wages of those he employed. 
Probability; The following is the fifth and last cause enumerated by 
of success. | Adam Smith. ‘The wages of labour in different employ- 
_ments vary according to the probability or improbability 
of success in them.’ This circumstance but very slightly 
affects those who are usually considered to belong to the 
wage-receiving class. Ifa youth is brought up as a shoe- 
maker, it is almost certain that he will acquire the art 
of shoemaking. In some of the liberal professions, how- 
ever, such as the law and medicine, the large remuneration 
received by a few may perhaps be considered to be partly 
i counterbalanced by the number of those who fail to earn 
. from these professions a competency in any degree propor- 
: tioned to the expense which their professional education 
Efectof has involved. But we think Adam Smith, even in the 
this in the ‘ : : 
liberal pro. ase of the liberal professions, has attributed too much 
fasion. | influence to the cause above mentioned. The uncertainty 
, of success in such a profession as the bar is not due toa 
. difficulty of ascertaining beforehand whether an individual 
possesses those talents which will fit him for such a pro- 
fession. Success is uncertain, because it depends on extra- 
neous conditions which an individual cannot control. A 
barrister may have brilliant abilities, but unless he ha 
pens to be acquainted with solicitors he may wait ra 


years without a brief. In many professions, too, although 
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the fees paid appear to be high, yet the average earnings | 300K n. 
are extremely small. Moreover, in the choice of a, “:: 
profession other motives act more powerfully than a/ 
prospect of gain: a profession gives position in society, 
and men of property are often happier with an occupation 
than without one. When therefore any question is con- 
sidered relating to wages, or to the profits of trade, a dis- 
tinction ought to be made between the liberal professions 
and other uccupations which are resorted to almost en- 
tirely for the purpose of gain. A clergyman who is only 
obtaining 90/. a year, may feel assured that if he were 
engaged in some other occupation his income would be 
far larger; but such a man may be prompted by a high | 
sense of duty to enter the Church, or he may be influ- 
enced by the social position he would obtain in it, and 
therefore he chooses his profession independently of pe- 
cuniary considerations. With regard to trade, no such 
feelings can exercise any practical influence; no one can 
feel that it is his duty to be a grocer rather than a baker; : 
a man usually chooses the trade or employment to which ; 
he has been brought up, or the one in which he thinks he 
can earn the most money with the most pleasure, or rather 
the least inconvenience to himself. : 

The five classes of circumstances to which Adam Smith , 
attributes the different wages paid in different employ- | 
ments have now been enumerated. Considerable influ- 
ence is no doubt produced by each of these classes of 
circumstances; but wages are perhaps more affected by Other cir- 
other causes which are much less frequently considered. hee. 
For instance, a fact with regard to wages must have been - ec vsasion of 
noticed by even the most casual observer, since not only wages. 
do the wages of different employments vary, but there 
are great variations in the wages obtained in the same. 
employment in different parts of the country; 1t may: 
moreover be remarked that variations of this kind are par- | 
ticularly striking with regard to many unskilled employ-_ 
ments. During the winter months an ordinary agricultural : 
labourer in Yorkshire earns thirteen shillingsa week. The hey vary 
wages of a Wiltshire or Dorsetshire labourer doing the , *0¥ee* 
same kind of work, and working a similar number of hours, ; 
are only nine shillings a week. This great difference in 
wages is not counterbalanced by other considerations; 
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, living is not more expensive in Yorkshire than in Dorset- 
| shire, and the Dorsetshire labourer does not enjoy any par- 
i ticular advantages or privileges which are denied to the 
Yorkshire labourer. This inequality in wages is not merely 
'a temporary difference, and the question naturally arises, 
' How can such a great variation in the wages of the same 
employment be permanently preserved? Why does not 
the Dorsetshire labourer remove to Yorkshire, where he 
. would be able to obtain forty per cent. more for his la- 
‘bour? The obstacles, however, ‘to such a migration are too 
formidable to be overcome even by such a premium as 1s 
offered by this difference in wages. In the first place, a 
Dorsetshire labourer can seldom either read or write; he 
therefore has little or no information with regard to the 
wages paid in other districts. His ignorance magnifies the 
difficulties of removing toa distant part of the country, and 
makes him disinclined to leave the locality to which he has 
been accustomed. Again, if he has a family, he is far too 
poor to pay the expense of conveying them to a compara- 
tively distant place: for it is a fact I have personally 
verified, that in those counties where wages are lowest, an 
agricultural labourer has rarely saved even a few shillings. 
Moreover, there is associated with our system of poor-relief 
a law of settlement which has often bound and fettered 
the labourer to the district in which he was born. No 
law has perhaps ever more grievously oppressed a class. 
A man by resorting to a place not far distant may much 
improve his position; employment there might be much 
better, and he would therefore get higher wages; but the 
law of settlement often prevents him availing himself of 
these advantages: he is not allowed to settle in another 
district because it is feared that he or his family may 
some day become chargeable on the puor rate. 

The combined influence of the causes just enumerated 
prevent labourers readily migrating from one district to 
another in order to avail themselves of the advantages 
‘which they would secure from a greater demand for their 
labour. A more accurate conception is therefore ob- 
tained of many of the phenomena connected with wages, 
if a country like our own is considered to be composed 
of distinct provinces between which there is little mi- 
gration of labour and in which within certain limits 
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different rates of wages prevail, or, in other words, dif-: Boox u. 
ferent relations exist between population and capital, or | ° 1: 
between the demand for and the supply of labour. It is' These facts 
important to bear this in mind when we practically apply | are consis- 
those general laws of wages described at the commencement | %* oe: 
of this chapter. But let it not for one moment be sup- ples dated 
posed that these laws are less true because it is necessary | above. 
to place some limitation upon their general application. 
The wages of the Dorsetshire labourers depend as abso- 
lutely on a ratio between capital and population as if these 
labourers readily passed from one part of the country to | 
another; but their wages are far more affected by an 
Increase or decrease of capital and population in their own 
dictrict than by any change in the capital or population of | 
the whole country. It is also evident that if Dorsetshire | 
Jabourers will not go to Yorkshire, the wages of the York- 
shire labourers are but slightly affected by an increase in| 
the population of Dorsetshire. But wages in Yorkshire | 
will inevitably be affected if there is any alteration in the 
amount of the capital invested in the district, or if there 
is any increase or decrease in the number of those who: 
are secking employment in the locality. If therefore the | 
wages in any particular district are too low, there is only | 
one way in which they can possibly be raised. Mere | Afeans of 
sympathy can do little in advancing the wages of the  i\prmng 
Dorsetshire labourer: his condition can only be improved | jourer’s 
either by bringing more capital into the county, or by , condition. 
diminishing the supply of labour. This may be affected | 
either by foreign emigration, or by some of the able- ; 
bodied labourers removing from these ill-paid districts to ; 
localities where wages are higher. | 

Every year various causes are in operation which act , The dif- 
with increasing effect to lessen these inequalities in wages "aba si 
which we have just been noticing. A few years since the of oem 
greatest differences in the price of commodities prevailed , diferen: 
in different parts of the country. Communication was so ; Gites 
difficult, that some article of food which was often an ex- | giminish. 
pensive luxury in one part of the country could be had in 
abundance in another part. Poultry was four times as | 
dear in London as in many country districts. Railways 
have changed all this, and now provisions are almost as 
cheap in London as they are at a Uistant place like Aber- 
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‘| means of communication between one-district and another, 
wages in the same employment will throughout the country 
approximate to one uniform rate. The more intelligent 
of our workmen freely leave the place in which they 
are employed if they think that by doing so their pro- 
spects are improved. As our agricultural labourers gra- 
dually become more intelligent, they will show an equal 

| readiness to avail themselves of any advantage offered to 
them by a more favourable state of the labour-market in 
| some other locality. 


Causes | Although it has been stated that a higher average rate 
sia make ' of wages prevails in Yorkshire than in Dorsetshire, yet 
higher in i the causes which produce this difference in wages have 


Yorkshire | not yet been fully explained. As wages depend upon a 

rie ; {ratio between capital and population we must enquire 

dee ; why does the capital invested in agriculture in Yorkshire 
‘bear a different relation to the number of the agricultural 
| population from that which it bears in Dorsetshire ? 
| Yorkshire, unlike Dorsetshire, is not merely an agri- 
‘cultural county: it has a most thriving manufacturing 
industry ; therefore in the former county a great many 
other employments besides agriculture compete for the 
labour of the agricultural population. It is true that 
an agricultural labourer is not suddenly converted into 
a cloth-weaver. Such a transition rarely takes place, 
but if there is a manufactory close at hand, many of 
the children of the agricultural labourers will be cem- 
ployed in it. There is always connected with an active 
manufacturing industry much subsidiary work which can 
be performed by any ordinary labourer. Such work, 
consequently, draws off many labourers from agriculture, 
and.thus the higher wages paid in Yorkshire may be 
entirely explained by those general laws which regulate 
all wages: for there, as in every other case, it is a 
question between population and capital, the agricul- 
tural population of Yorkshire being diminished by the 
frequent employment of the labourers themselves in other 
work, and by the engagement of their children in manu- 
factories. 

Influence Before concluding this chapter it will be important to 

exerted on explain the influence which is exerted on wages by what 
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is called good or bad trade. In England, where capital is | BOOK Il. 
accumulated with such rapidity, the amount of capital; °% '’: 
invested in any phan industry could be immediately ; wages by 
increased beyond almost any assignable limits. Suppose | goud trade ; 
the prospects of the cotton trade were so good, that the | 
Lancashire manufacturers thought they could profitably : 
invest an additional 10,000,000/. in their trade. Many of ' 
them would withdraw capital for this purpose from other | 
investments, and there would be no difficulty whatever in | 
making up the whole 10,000,000/. required by obtaining | 
advances from bankers and others on the eredit of the 
individual manufacturers. It would not, however, be 
possible with equal rapidity to make such an increase in | 
the labour employed in any particular industry. One who 
is accustomed tv other work cannot without considerable | 
practice acquire the skill of a cotton-operative. Many of | 
the processes of cotton-spinning could not probably be | 
learnt by an adult, for their manipulation requires fingers | 
trained from childhood. New capital in various forms, | by ateract- 
such as larger quantities of raw material, may be at once | "7 capital 
brought into any particular industry; but when those who i (Pam 
have been accustomed to the industry are once fully em- ' ployments. 
ployed, an increased supply of labour can then be only | 
gradually obtained. Hence it appears that the labourers | 
of each separate trade possess, as far as the supply of, 
labour is concerned, a monopoly for a limited period. 
This will explain the benefit which is observed to result ! 
to any class of labourers when their special trade happens | 
to be prosperous. Reverting for an illustration to the 
manufacture of cotton, let us consider what takes place | 
when this trade is unusually active, as it was during the | 
years 1859—60. Throughout this period cotton manu- | 
facturers realised such large profits, that they were anxious | 
to spin as much yarn and weave as much cloth as they | 
possibly could. They therefore had every inducement to! 
apply to their business the greatest possible amount of. 
capital that was practicable; so far as depended upon the! 
supply of capital, the cotton trade might have been at | 
once indefinitely extended ; but new mills and machinery 
require time for their erection. It was no use therefore 
for a manufacturer to buy more raw material, or employ | 





more labour than was suited to the mills and machinery 
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at his command. But every manufacturer during such 
times does as much trade as possible; he will therefore 
compete for labour; every cotton operative is thus certain 
; to be fully employed at very high wages, and consequently 
'the prosperity of any particular branch of trade, confers a 
igreat temporary benefit upon the labourers who are 
|engaged in it. We say temporary benefit, because if the 
‘good trade continued, and wages remained exceptionally 
i high, an additional supply of labour would at length be 
forthcoming. People would be gradually attracted from 
, other worse-paid employments, because the high wages 
| would offer them a temptation to learn the trade which is 
exceptionally prosperous. Every parent in the district 
/ would have a great inducement to bring his children up 
'to this trade; and this accession of juvenile labour would 
‘be the chief source from which will be gradually supplied 
\an additional quantity of labour, sufficient to meet the 
increased demands of the trade. If the skill which any 
industry requires is particularly great, the labourers of 
the trade possess a more complete monopoly, because 
under such circumstances it would be more difficult and 
take a longer time to import labour from other employ- 
ments. The labourers fully understand the advantages of 
'a trade monopoly, and they constantly strive to maintain 
such a monopoly by various restrictions as to the number 
|of apprentices admitted into any trade. In order to effect 
these purposes, Trades’ Unions have been established. It 
‘will be better, however, to defer our remarks upon these 
societies, and the various other means which have heen 
‘often resorted to in order to secure higher wages, until 
‘the subject of profits has been discussed, for a complete 
‘investigation will then have been made into the general 
‘laws which regulate the distribution of wealth into the 
, three primary divisions of rent, wages, and profits. 


CHAPTER V. 


PROFITS. 


ENT, wages, and profits, the three portions into which 
wealth is distributed, denote the remuneration re- 
celved by different classes of individuals for the assistance 
which they render towards the production of wealth. 
Those who have appropriated land receive a remuneration 
in the form of rent when they permit others to use the 
land which has been so appropriated. Those who apply 
their labour to the production of wealth receive wages as 
a reward for this physical exertion; and profits denote 
the remuneration which those receive who supply the re- 
maining requisite of production, namely capital. As capital 
is the result of saving, the owner of capital exercises furbear- 
ance when he saves his wealth instead of spending it; 
profits therefore are the reward of abstinence, in the same 
manner that wages are the reward of physical exertion. 
If an individual invests a certain sum in any productive 
employment, his profits will consist of the entire sur- 
plus which remains after the capital has been replaced. 
Suppose an agriculturist cultivates his farm with a capital 
of 5,0002.; this capital will be composed of many different 
elements, such as stock, implements, and a tund from 
which he is able to advance the wages of his labourers. 
The profits of the farmer will consist of the surplus which 
remains, when from the whole produce of the farm sufficient 
has been deducted to replace the original 5,000/., the value 
of the capital which the farmer possesses. But in such a 
case these profits of the farmer will not simply represent a 
return to his capital, or, in popular language, interest for 
his money; the farmer has probably given his own time 
and labour in watching those whom he employs, and in 
¢ 
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superintending the various operations of his farm: he has’ 
of course to be remunerated for his time and trouble, and 
therefore part of his profits represent the wages properly 
due to this labour of superintendence. Again, every busi- 
ness is attended with more or less risk. If a man invests 
his capital in the funds, he may regard it as perfectly 
secure, but capital invested in business can never be 
made equally secure against loss. There may be revul- 
sions in trade, or bad debts; and property invested in any 
commercial undertaking is subject to depredations of the 

| dishonest, and in some countries to the rapine of internal 
war. A capitalist therefore must receive some compensa- 
tion for the increased risk of loss which is incurred when 

i his capital is invested in trade; a portion of his aggregate 

' profits represents this compensation. ‘lhe profits there- 
fore which a man obtains from his business are composed 
of the three following clements. 

Ist. A reward for saving, or, more properly, a reward 
for abstinence. 

2nd. <A compensation for the risk of loss. 

3rd. Wages for the labour of superintendence. 

It is very easy to ascertain the portion of profits 
which ought in any particular instance to be allotted 
as the reward of saving. In every commercial country 
there are investments, the security of which is regarded 
as perfect. In our own country, for instance, the funds, 
a freehold mortgage, a stock guaranteed by our own 
Government—all these are securities which are regarded 
as free from risk. The interest which is obtained from 
capital invested in these securities may be considered as 
entirely the remuneration for saving. He who sv invests 
his capital cannot receive any remuneration for risk, when 
there is none, and the investment entails no labour upon 
him. The interest which is obtained from such securities 
is termed the current rate of interest; and therefore the 
first element of which profits are composed may be always 
estimated in amount by the current rate of interest. If 
the current rate of interest is four per cent., a camtal of 
5,000. would secure a profit of 200/. without the slightest 
risk or trouble. A person therefore who has 5,0004. in- 
vested in his business might consider that 2000. of his 
annual profits represents interest on capital, or, in other 
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words, is the remuneration which he receives for his 
abstinence. 

In many cases it is more difficult to estimate the amount 
of the second of the three elements of which profits are 
composed—namely, remuneration for risk. Sometimes, 
however, a man of business pays to others a certain por- 
tion of his profits to compensate him for any particular 
loss or risk to which his business may be exposed. Such 
a payment is termed an insurance. In this country it is 
almost a universal practice to insure against fire. Mer- 
chants insure their vessels against shipwreck ; farmers not 
unfrequently insure their crops against the loss which may 
be incurred by severe hail-storms; farmers may also now 
insure their live-stock. The sum which is spent upon any 
of these insurances has of course to be deducted from the 
gross profits; but such insurances cannot cover the whole 
risk to which an individual’s capital is exposed when in- 
vested in business. Thus the whole of a farmer’s profits 
may be destroyed by unpropitious weather. In 1860 the 
crops were so bad, in consequence of the continued wet 
weather, that many farmers obtained no profit whatever ; 
but although it is very difficult to apportion the exact 
amount of profits which might, in anv particular business, 
be considered as a fair remuneration for risk of loss, yet it 
can readily be ascertained that some businesses and trades 
are subject to far greater risks than others; and therefore 
we should expect to find that the profits would be greatest 
in those trades which are most hazardous, so that the in- 
‘creased risk may be thus compensated. If an individual 
embarks his capital in some undertaking which he does 
not himself superintend, but which returns him a large 
interest, the excess of the interest so obtained above the 
current rate of interest represents the increased risk. 
Shares can always be purchased in English cupper mines 
which will pay an interest of ten per cent., but it is im- 
possible to foresee how long a copper mine will continue 
productive ; every indication may be most promising, but 
a slight alteration in the strata may at once destroy the 
value of the lode. If, therefore, an individual obtains ten 
per cent. from a copper mine when the current rate of in- 
terest is only four per cent., six per cent. may be regarded 
as a return for the hazardous nature of the speculation. 
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The amount of the remaining element of which profits 
are composed—namely, the remuneration for the labour 
of superintendence—may be estimated by deducting from 
the gross profits the amount due to the first and second 
elements of profit which have just been mentioned. The 
remuneration which is obtained for this labour of super- 
intendence is influenced by many of the same causes 
which affect the wages of ordinary labour. Some employ- 
ments require for their superintendence greater skill, and 
greater patience, than others; some are more disagree- 
able to superintend than others. If this be so, then the 
remuneration of the labour of superintendence will be 
ereater in one case than in the other. The caprice of 
society often gives to some employments a social dignity, 
which is refused to others; and this consideration enables 
us to explain the proverbiallv low profits obtained in this 
country from farming compared with the profits of many 
retail trades. Svcicty now considers that a man of Ingh 
family may with propricty occupy hunself with farming ; 
agricultural purstuts are extremely healthy, and thoroughly 
congenial to English tastes. A person docs not require a 
tedious apprenticeship, or an expensive special education, 
to qualify himself to be a farmer. Many men therefore 
consider that they are almost sufficiently remunerated for 
the labour of superintending the cultivation of them farm 
by the health and pleasure derived from the occupation. 
They thereture do not expect to receive any considerable 
return for the labour of superintendence. The gross 
profits of farming are consequently extremely small, coin- 
pared with the profits of many retail trades. A grocer 
not only expects to reccive as much interest upon the 
capital invested in his business as does the farmer, but, in 
addition to this, must also receive an adequate remunera- 
tion for superintending the details of his business, A man 
is induced to carry on the grocery trade, with no other 
object but to obtain profit from it; he is not attracted to 
the occupation by the prospect of securing health and 
pleasure. 

Interest on capital, insurance for risk, and remuneration 
for labour of sup: rintendence, are therefore the three 
elements of which profits are composed. The first, interest 


on capital, is represented by the current rate of interest, 
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and therefore may be regarded as a constant quantity for 
all occupations at the same time, and in the same country. 
We gay at the same time, and in the same country, because 
not only is the current rate of interest much higher in one 
age than in another, but very different rates of interest 
prevail at the same time in different countries. Thus the 
current rate of interest in England is now about 3} per 
cent., whereas, two centuries since, it was at least eight 
per cent.; although at the present time the current rate 
of interest 1s only 34 per cent. in England, it is nearly ten 
per cent. in Australia. The cause which produces these 
variations in the rate of interest will be explained in a 
future chapter. 

In considering the profits of different trades, the amount 
to be allotted to interest on capital is the same for all 
trades in the same country; the different rates of profit 
which prevail in different occupations must, therefore, be 
attributed to variations in the remaining components of 
profits, namely, insurance for risk, and remuneration for 
labour of superintendence. If larger profits are obtained 
in one trade than in another, we must be sure that, in 
the one trade, capital is subject to greater risk than in 
the other, or the labour of superintending the one trade 
requires a higher remuneration than in the case of the 
other; if, therefore, in any trade a permanently higher 
rate of profit prevails than in other trades, it must be 
due either to the operation of these causes, acting singly, 
or combined. Agriculture has been quoted as an example, 
to show that the profits in a particular branch of industry 
may be extremely small, because various circumstances 
connected with the trade cause a slight remuneration to 
be given to the labour of superintendence. Consequently, 
the various trades and occupations of which the industry 
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of the country is composed, will each have a scale of Zack trade 


profits peculiar to itself, the appropriate amount of profits 
which belong to each trade being determined by various 
causes, just in the same way as the wages of different 
employments are regulated by particular circumstances, 
described in the last chapter. Such an assertion may, 
at first sight, seem to contradict a principle of political 
economy, perhaps more frequently quoted than any other ; 
namely, that the profits of different trades have a constant 
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BOOK II. | tendency to become equalised. The principle, when pro- 
oF ¥-_, | perly understood, is true; the apparent contradiction admits 
of ready explanation. When the profits realised in any 
business are just sufficient to give an adequate compen- 
which may | sation for interest on capital, for risk against loss, and 
penta for labour of superintendence, then it is said that the 
rate of | natural rate of protit is obtained; and hence it would appear 
profit. that each separate trade has a natural rate of profit peculiar 
to itself} because this rate of profit must give a proper 
remuneration for the three elements of which profits are 
composed; and two of these, namely, the insurance against 
risk, and the wages of superintendence, vary in different 
industrial occupations. If the current rate of interest 
permanently rises, an effect is produced upon the profits of 
all businesses, and the natural rate of profit in every busi- 
ness rises. But if any circumstances should occur which 
should increase the chance of loss in a particular trade, 
without affecting others, then the natural rate of profit 
belonging to this particular business would be increased. 
The natural profits of farming are low, because English 
tastes are such as to make farming a pleasurable occupa- 
tion. If the definition which has been given to the term 
‘natural profits’ is borne in mind, there will be no diffi- 
culty in explaining what is meant by the popular expres- 
sion, that the profits in different trades have a tendency to 

become equalised. 
Profits of The circumstances of various trades are intrinsically dif- 
rin ie ferent—one business, as we have before remarked, may be 

rades do ; 

not tend to More hazardous speculation than another, and the trader 
become who incurs this greater risk must be compensated by per- 
equal, manently higher profits; these higher profits, therefore, 
denote a real compensation, not a casual or temporary dis- 
turbance, and there is no tendency whatever to abolish 
the compensation by equalising the profits of the more 
buttoreach hazardous trade with those of the less hazardous one. But 
ars a if, by some disturbing cause, the profits of a business rise 
profit. or fall below that point which has been described to be 
their natural amount, a tendency at once is brought into 
operation to restore the equilibrium, and to make the pro- 
fits return to their natural amount; this is the equalising 
tendency which affects profits, but there is no tendency to 
cause a uniform rate of profit to prevail in different trades. 
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It will be important to explain the mode in which this 
equalising tendency acts, both when the profits of trade 
ce above their natural amount and when they fall be- 
ow it. 

First, let us consider an example of a rise. During the 
years 1859 and 1860, the cotton trade was in a most 
flourishing condition; cotton spinners realised far larger 
profits than other manufacturers. The cause of this active 
trade was an abundant cotton crop in America, and an 
unusually large demand for cotton goods in the East. 
The American civil war quickly destroyed this sudden 
prosperity; a deficiency in the supply of raw cotton threw 
a gloom over the manufacturing industry of Lancashire; 
but if the American difficulties had not occurred, the pro- 
fits of the cotton trade could not have continued to be 
what they were during the years 1859 and 1860. Profits 
were then suddenly raised greatly above their natural 
amount; they would, in the course of time, have inevitably 
been restored to their proper level by the competition of 
capital, Jn the first place, the large profits realised by 
the manufacturers would induce them to extend their 
trade as much as they possibly could; for they would 
know that, as long as the manufacture continued so thriv- 
ing, their capital would not realise such large returns in 
any other investment. They would, therefore, be natu- 
rally anxious to withdraw capital from other mvestments, 
for the purpose of employing it in their own business. 
In a country where capital is so rapidly accumulated as 
it is in England, large amounts of capital are always 
available, if an eligible investment is offered. The trans- 
actions connected with the borrowing and lending of capi- 
tal are carried on by bankers, stock-brokers, and bill dis- 
counters; all these are meu of great acuteness and practical 
ability, who are ever ready to avail themselves of the 
slightest advantage which any particular investment may 
offer. When the profits of a manufacturer are extremely 
large, he considers that it will repay him to extend his 
business to its utmost possible limits, by applying to a 
banker, or discount-broker, for loans. In such prosperous 
times, he can offer favourable terms for these loans, and 
they are readily granted to him; and thus there is scarcely 
any practical mit to the amount of capital which may be 
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BOOK 11. | suddenly brought into a trade, when it is in an exception- 
oY: | ally prosperous condition, and when its profits conse- 
which quently rise above their natural amount. Such a sudden 
wouldlower | accession of capital may operate, in two distinct ways, to 
the profits | reduce profits. In the first place, there will be an in- 
ae creased demand for the raw material, and the raw ma- 
terial will consequently rise in price. Now it is a well- 
'known fact, that a manufacturer is not immediately com- 
pensated for an increase in the price of the raw material 
by a corresponding rise in the price of his manufactured 
goods; consequently, the profits of the trade will be re- 
duced if the anxiety to extend a particular manufacture, 
‘when trade is good, causes such an increased demand for 
| the raw material that its price is raised. But as the ma- 
nufacture is thus extended, the supply of goods would be 
largely increased, and will soon become perhaps more than 
sufficient to meet the demand. The cause which has 
mainly produced the prosperity and large profits of the 
trade will then cease to exist; for if the supply exceeds 
the demand, high prices will be replaced by low ones, and 
the profits of the trade will be quickly reduced. * We can- 
not discuss at greater length the effect which is produced 
on prices by such an alteration in the supply of, or de- 
mand for a commodity as that just noticed, without anti- 
cipating the subject of ‘value,’ which will be cousidered 
in the next division of this work. 
and more There is, however, another equalising influence which 
eed te © Will _be brought into operation it the profits of any par- 
attracted ticular business continue long to exceed their natural 
from other amount. Not only will those already engaged in the 
trades. business bring more capital into it when its profits exceed 
the natural rate; but other traders will be induced to em- 
bark their capital in an industry which is exceptionall 
prosperous. A similar influence to that above described, 
to reduce profits, will be thus brought into operation. 
But it would be very erroneous to conclude that these 
equalising tendencies are instantaneous in their effecta. 
Augmented supplies of capital may be quickly brought 
into any particular trade, but the trade cannot suddenly 
be extended beyond certain limits. During 1859 and 
1860 every cotton mill in Lancashire was probably pro- 
ducing as large a quantity of manufactured goods as it poa- 
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sibly could; the existing machinery was worked to its| 30o« 1. 
utmost, and however large might have been the supply of | “* "_ 
capital, the quantity of goods manufactured could be in- 
creased in no other way than by erecting new mills. But 
the construction of new mills and new machinery requires 
time, and during this time those engaged in the manu- 
facture can take full advantage of the high profits. These 
considerations, however, suggest another circumstance 
which very materially reduces the high profits that pre- 
vail in times of active trade. In the case just described | 
it is evident that as manufacturers will be anxious to ex- 
tend their business as much as possible, not only will all 
their mills and machinery be in full work, but they will 
actively compete for labour. A considerable portion of | 
the new capital which is attracted to the industry will 
consequently, in the first instance, be employed as circu- 
lating capital, or, in other words, will be paid away in 
wages. It has, however, been pointed out, in the last 
chapter, that the skilled labour which a particular indus- | (t's, 
try requires cannot be suddenly increased by engaging | rate of 
labourers who had been accustomed to other occupations; | wages tn 
consequently, the additional amount of circulating capital | eae 
which is attracted to a trade by high profits is chiefly | profs. 
employed, not in obtaining labourers from other branches 
of industry, but in raising the wages of those who are 
already engaged in the trade. Such a rise of wages must | 
exert a direct influence to reduce profits. It has there- 
fore been shown that a rise in the price of raw material, 
a constantly increasing supply of goods, and an advance in 
wages, are three circumstances which are sure to reduce 
the profits of a particular trade, when they are exception-_ 
ally high. These reducing tendencies not unfrequently 
continue so long, that the profits of a trade are ultimately 
reduced below their natural amount; in fact, 11 may be 
often observed, that activity of trade is regularly suc- 
ceeded by a corresponding depression. When, however, | 
a trade is so depressed that its profits fall below their 
natural rate, then equalising tendencies are brought into 
operation, which raise the rate of profit; these tendencies 
we will now proceed to describe. 

Let it be supposed that a trade has been affected by Zhe con- 
adverse circumstances, and that its profits are reduced “9% 
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below the natural rate. In the autumn of 1862 the cot- 
ton trade was in an extremely depressed state. The price 
of raw cotton had risen so much, in consequence of the 
American civil war, that it was almost impossible, without 
incurring loss, to manufacture cotton goods at the prices 
they then realised. In fact, it would perhaps have been 
advisable for manufacturers to have closed their mils, were 
it not for the sufferings which would have been cntailed 
upon the operatives. Under such circumstances, it was the 
interest of the manufacturers to contract their business; 
some mills were consequently closed, and great numbers 
worked short time. The supply of cotton goods has been 
thus for many years considerably diminished. In this way 
a tendency is brought into operation to raise prices, and 
profits will be gradually restored to such amount as again 
to make the manufacture remunerative. When trade is 
thriving everything is done to increase the capital applied 
in the business; but when trade is depressed, a directly 
opposite course is pursued ; operations are restricted, capi- 
tal is withdrawn, less is paid in wages, and new mills are 
not erected. 

The circumstances, however, which have thrown the 
cotton manufacture into a state of stagnation, are so 
exceptional, that it will perhaps be more advisable to 
illustrate our remarks by considering the present condi- 
tion of the silk trade in this country. It is supposed, by 
some, that the French possess natural advantages for the 
manufacture of silk. greatly superior to those of our own 
country. It is, fur instance, said that, owing to the clear 
atmosphere of France, the silks assume a finer colour than 
those which can be produced in England. The French, it 
is also maintained, show greater taste in these finer manu- 
factures. We believe that these advantages have been 
somewhat exaggerated. But there is no doubt that, at 
the present time, French silks are considered to be su- 
perior to English silks. The consequence has been, that 
since 1860, when the duty on French silks was removed, 
the English silk trade has been greatly depressed, and 
its profits have been reduced below the natural rate. Let 
us inquire what will occur if the supposed superiority 
of French silks is permanently maintained. The Eng- 
lish silk trade will continue to be depressed; but the 
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question arises, Will the profits of this trade remain, there- | 
fore, constantly below their natural rate? It is impossible | 
that such should be the case, for manufacturers will not | 
continue an industry from which they realise less profit 
than in any other branch of trade. Silk manufacturers 
would, therefore, under the circumstances assumed, remove 
their capital as quickly as possible from this trade, and 
employ it in some other more remunerative way. The 
transfer cannot be made suddenly; it will require a con- 
siderable time, and must cause great loss to the manufac- 
turers. All the fixed capital employed in the silk manu- 
facture, such as machinery and buildings, cannot be 
adapted to other industrial purposes without involving a 
large outlay. The manufacturers, too, will not readily 
submit to the change; they will struggle with the adverse 
circumstances for a considerable time. No man, even in- 
dependently of the pecuniary sacrifices involved, would 
willingly change a business to which he has been accus- 
tomed, and in which he has acquired a skill, for one to 
which he would be a stranger. <A trade therefore, if its 
profits were permanently reduced bclow their natural 
amount, would, after a certain time, be entirely relin- 
quished, and individuals engaged in the trade would be 
severe losers. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that under these sup- 
posed circumstances, the operatives in the silk trade would 
suffer even more severely than their employers. Each 
year as the depression continued the demand for labour 


lower, and a greater number of operatives would be thrown 
out ofemployment. There are always those who cling to 
hope, after all hope is gone. Many, consequently, would 
remain in the locality, eking out a miserable existence 
upon alms and parochial relief; and would thus become 
permanently pauperised. Those who are more sagacious 
or more enterprising would recognise the true state of the 
case, and would meet with promptitude the misfortune 
which had befallen their trade. Before their savings were 
exhausted they would emigrate to some foreign country, 
or migrate to some locality where the demand for labour | 
was active. 

It not unfrequently happens when a trade is depressed | 
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that a great injury is done to the operatives by charity 
and by parochial relief. Labourers are thus induced to re- 
main in the locality in which trade is slack; whereas, if 
affairs were allowed to take their naturul course, or, if the 
money subscribed by the charitable were devoted to the 
promotion of the emigration and migration of labour, it 
would rarely happen that those who were employed ‘in a 
depressed trade woud suffer any permanent injury. During 
the four or five years of the American civil war, when the 
cotton trade of Lancashire was almost paralysed, vast sums 
obtained by private subscriptions and by parochial relief 
were distributed amongst the Lancashire operatives. When 
this enormous almsgiving was taking place, everyone re- 
fused to notice a most significant fact, which if it had been 
regarded would have shown the grave error that was being 
committed. At the time when the trade of Lancashire 
was depressed, other branches of industry were so flourish- 
ing that there was no diminution, but an augmentation in 
the aggregate trade of the country. It was therefore 
clearly indicated that there was no falling off in the 
general demand for labour, but simply a transfer of a 
portion of the demand from one locality to another. The 
natural remedy was consequently to assist a certain 
number of the Lancashire operatives to migrate to those 
localities where a new demand for labour had arisen. A 
contrary course was adopted. These operatives were 
virtually bribed to remain in their own county, and the 
result is most disastrous. Up to the present time 
(the autumn of 1869) the cotton trade continues to be 
depressed. The operatives are only employed upon short 
time. Many are unable to find work. Lancashire is, 
in fact, burdened with a surplus population; and the 
steady increase in the number of her paupers is a strik- 
ing and painful proof, not only of the suffering still 
endured by her artisans, but also of the injury done to 
her industry. 

Having remarked upon the equalising tendencies which 
preserve the profits of each department of industry at a 
certain relative amount, designated the natural rate of 
profit, we shall next proceed to consider the causes which 
regulate the general rate of profit prevailing throughout 
the country at any particular time. It has been previ- 
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ously stated that the general rate of profit is higher at 
one time than at another, and that very different rates of 
profit prevail in different countries. 

If any manufacture is taken as an example, it is mani- 
fest that the produce is shared between the employer and 
the employed; or, in other words, between profits and 
wages. In any given case, the more the employer re- 
ceives, the less will be left for the employed; or, in 
other words, the more is taken in the form of profits, 
the less will be given in wages. If wages take a larger 
share‘of the produce, profits must take a smaller share. 
Suppose, however, that industry, by the introduction of 
new machinery, is rendered more productive, there will 
then be a greater quantity of produce to be distributed, 
and more may be apportioned to profits, without the 
slightest reduction in wages. But, although the amount 
of wages received might remain the same, yet it has been 
customary for political economists to say, that the rate of 
wages should be altered; for they conceive that the rate 
of wages is determined by the ratio which wages bear to 
profits. Ricardo employed the expressions, ‘rate of wages, 
and ‘rate of profit,’ to explain merely the terms of a ratio; 
and he would have said, that even if wages were reduced 
one half in amount, the rate of wages and the rate of 
profit would have remained unaltered, supposing that the 
reduction in wages was accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in profits. Ricardo seemed to rejoice in a sur- 
prising paradox, and the paradox was often created by 
using language the meaning of which was somewhat 
obscure. Ricardo and others have asserted, that the rate 
of profit depends upon wages. This, if properly under- 
stood, is no doubt truc; and profits may be detined to be 
the surplus which remains after the capital has been re- 
placed which has, directly or indirectly, contributed to the | 
production of wealth. ‘The proportion this surplus bears | 
to the capital which has been so expended determines | 
the rate of profit. If the expenditure of a certain quan- | 
tity of capital produces an amount of wealth equal to 
three times its value, then the surplus which remains, after 
the capital expended has been replaced, will equal twice 
the value of this capital; and, therefore, the rate of profit 
will, in this case, be two hundred per cent. But when it 
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is said that capital is expended in the production of wealth, 
itis important to understand what this expression signifies. 
A great portion of this capital is paid away directly in 
wages; the remainder is spent in purchasing materials or 
machinery ; but even when such a material as coal is 
bought, the money with which it is purchased may be re- 
garded as indirectly devoted to paying wages; for the money 
tor which coal is sold pays the wages of all those who have 
contributed to raise it. The capital, therefore, which 1s 
applied to the production of any commodity is expended, 
either directly or indirectly, in wages. The rate of profit, 
as we have just remarked, depends upon the ratio which 
the whole produce raised bears to the capital expended in 
raising this produce; and, since this capital is expended 
in paying wages, Ricardo and others have stated that the 
rate of profit depends upon wages. This principle, how- 
ever, 1s comparatively useless, and 1s moreover not strictly 
correct unless a particular signification is given to the 
terms employed in its enunciation. For if labour is ren- 
dered greatly more efficient, either by better education, by 
superior management, or by improved machinery, more 
produce will be raised by the application of the same 
quantity of labour. The same capital may be expended, 
or, in other words, the same amount may be paid away in 
wages; but, in consequence of the superior efficiency of 
labour, more will be produced. A greater amount, there- 
fore, will be left to be apportioned to profits; thus the 
rate of profit will be increased, whilst wages remain un- 
altered. This is in direct contradiction to Ricardo’s prin- 
ciple, that the rate of profit depends on wages; and, 
therefore, this principle is not correct, unless it is assumed 
that the efficiency of labour is a constant quantity. 

Mr Mill has shown that the correct way of stating the 
principle is, that the rate of profit depends on the cost of 
labour. The cost of labour is determined by comparing 
the wages the labourer receives with the amount of wealth 
which is produced by his labour. If, therefore, labour is 
rendered more efficient, the cost of labour is manifestly 
diminished, because either more produce is raised by the 
payment of the same amount of wages, or an equal amount 
of produce results from the expenditure of a smaller sum 
in wages. When labour is rendered more efficient, it 
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has been shown that the rate of profit will rise, although 
the same amount is paid in wages. Hence, if whilst each 
individual labourer receives the same remuneration, his 
labour produces more, the cost of labour is diminished. 
The rate of profit therefore varies inversely with the cost 
of labour. From this principle some most important con- 
clusions may be deduced. If anything occurs to render 
labour more efficient, profits will be increased, assuming 
that the labourers receive the same wages as before. It 
also follows that, when labour becomes more efficient, the 
rate of profit, and also wages, may both be increased ; for 
profits must be increased if the rise in wages is not so 
great, as to make the cost of labour more than it was 
before the improvement in the efficiency of labour took 
place. With regard to agriculture, it has been frequently 
stated, that as land diminishes in fertility, the labour 
which is applied to it will diminish in productiveness. 
Twenty labourers working on poor land may not cause as 
much produce to be raised as ten labourers working on 
more fertile soil. Unless, therefore, the agricultural la- 
bourers receive less wages, the cost of agricultural labour 
must increase; or, in other words, the rate of profit 
obtained from farming must decline as it gradually be- 
comes necessary to resort to Jess fertile land. Let us 
apply these conclusions to explain some of those points 
in which the present economical conditicn of Australia 
contrasts so strongly with that of England. In enunci- 
ating Ricardo’s theory of Rent, it has been shown that, 
in each country, the poorest land cultivated can only pay 
a nominal rent. The present population of Australia is 
comparatively small, and her tracts of uncultivated fertile 
land are almost of boundless extent. The worst land 
which is cultivated in Australia is far more fertile than 
the worst land cultivated in England. Hence, agricul- 
tural labour, being applied to a more productive soil, 
is far more efficient in Australia than in England. The 
same amount of labour which is employed upon the poorest 
farms in England would, if applied to any land which is 
cultivated in Australia, cause a great deal more produce 
to be raised. Hence, in consequence of the increased 
efficiency which is thus given to agricultural labour in 
Australia, the wages of agricultural labourers may be 
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much higher in Australia than in England, and yet the 
cost of this labour in Australia may be less than it is 
in England. But if the cost of labour is diminished, the 
principle just enunciated shows that the rate of profit 
must be increased; and such a conclusion is amply veri- 
fied in the case of Australia. Wages are far higher there 
than in England, and profits are also higher. 

There may appear to be a difficulty connected with 
the explanation just given; for it may be said, the agri- 
cultural labour which is applied to some of England's 
most productive soils yields more than the same quantity 
of labour applied to even the best land in Australia. It 
may, therefore, be thought incorrect to say that agri- 
cultural labour is less productive in England than in 
Australia, since it would seem that only that portion of 
our agricultural labour is less productive which is em- 
pleyed upon our least fertile soils. This ambiguity must 
be cleared up; for it can be shown, that the cost of 
agricultural labour is determined by the cost of that 
labour which is employed upon the least productive land 
in cultivation. Rent may be regarded as a sum which 
the farmer pays for the permission to employ labour 
upon productive land. The more productive the land, 
the higher, of course, is the rent; or, in other words, the 
more favourable the circumstances under which agri- 
cultural labour is applied, the greater 1s the sum which 
has to be paid as rent. Although agricultural labour 
employed on a fertile soil is more efficient, yet the 
farmer obtains no advantage from the cost of tlis labour 
being diminished; for what he would thus gain he has 
to pay away in rent. His profits, therefore, would not 
be diminished by an increase in the cost of labour, pro- 
vided that there was a corresponding reduction in his rent. 
The profits which are derived from agriculture approxi- 
mate to an equality; it is still correct to say, even 
with regard to agriculture, that the rate of profit is deter- 
mined by the cost of labour, if it is remembered that 
in this case the cost of labour is not entirely composed of 
wages, but also consists of rent, since rent may be re- 
garded as a premium paid when agricultural labour is as- 
sisted by a fertile soil. Considered in this light, therefore, 
the cost of agricultural labour may be regarded as uniform 
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throughout the same country. But in the case in which 
the worst land cultivated is so poor that only a nominal 
rent is paid, then rent can no longer be regarded as an 
element of the cost of agricultural labour. Hence the 
proposition above enunciated is proved: namely, that 
the general cost of agricultural labour is determined 
by the cost of that labour which is employed upon the 
least productive land in cultivation. If, therefore, food 
cannot be supplied to an advancing population without 
continually resorting to less productive land, then one 
of two consequences must inevitably ensue: either the 
cost of agricultural labour will increase, and then a de- 
cline in the rate of profit will follow ; or, if the cost of this 
labour does not increase, the Jabourers must receive lower 
wages ; for when labour is applied to less productive land, 
an increase in the cost of this labour can alone be pre- 
vented by paying the labourers lower wages. 

Enough has now been said to establish the propo- 
sition, that the rate of profit depends upon the cost of 
labour. If, therefore, the rate of profit is higher in one 
country than in another, it must be because the cost 
of labour is greater in one country than in the other. 
Let us enquire into the causes which regulate the cost of 
labour. If capital increases, without any increase in the 
number of the labouring population, it 1s manifest that 
there is a larger sum to be distributed amongst them; 
wages will rise, and consequently the cost of labour 
will increase, and the rate of profit will diminish. If 
population increases, and capital remains stationary, wages 
will fall, the cost of labour will be diminished, and 
the rate of profit will advance. Hence it appears that 
not only the average remuneration of the labourers, but 
also the rate of profit, is primarily determined by the 
ratio between the capital of the country and the number 
of its labouring population. This, however, is not a com- 
plete explanation, for it would seem to indicate that the 
rate of profit is higher when wages are low; facts contra- 
dict this, for in Australia wages and profits are both 
higher than they are in England. But the difficulty 
arises from confusing wages with cost of labour; wages 
may be very low, and yet the labour be so inefficient, 


from causes previously explained, that the cost of labour. 
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may be extremely high. The English contractors who 
made the French railways could have engaged any 
number of French labourers, at one half the wages that 
were paid to English navvies; but so superior is the 
physical strength of an Englishman, that it was proved 
that one English navvy would do as much work as 
two French labourers. In this case, therefore, the cost 
of French labour would be as great as the cost of English 
labour, although the wages of the English labourer were 
twice as great as those paid in France. Again; high 
wages do not always denote that a large remuneration 
is received by the labourer. Wages may be high, and 
food so dear, that a labourer is far better off in a 
country where wages may not be so high, but food 
cheaper. Hence labourers may be comparatively speak- 
ing impoverished, in consequence of the dearness of food, 
although their wages are high; in such a case the cost 
of labour would be great, and the result would be a low 
rate of profit, accompanied with the impoverishment of 
the labouring class. Such is the result which has to be 
feared in a country whose increasing population makes 
food dearer. The supplies of cheap food which have been 
imported into England since the introduction of free trade 
have exerted an important influence in sustaining the rate 
of profit. 

After the remarks which have now been made in refer- 
ence to cost of labour, the reader will be able to ap- 
preciate the admirable analysis of Mr. Mill, when he says 
that ‘Cost of labour, and therefore the rate of profit, is a 
function of three variables :’ 

1. ‘The efficiency of labour.’ 

2. ‘The wages of labour’ (meaning thereby the real 
reward of the labourer). 

3. ‘The greater or less cost at which the articles com- 
posing that real reward can be produced or purchased.’ 

If labour becomes more efficient, whilst the wages of 
the labourers and the price of food remain unaltered, 
the cost of labour will be diminished. If the wages of 
the labourers are reduced, whilst there is no change in 
the efficiency of labour and the price of food, the cost 
of labour will again be diminished. The cost of labour 
will also be diminished if the price of food is reduced, 


Profits. 
and the amount of the labourer’s wages, estimated by the 


ap on 
commodities they will purchase for him, remains un- 


changed. If, therefore, the cost of labour, or, in other 


words, the rate of profit, varies in different countries 
from time to time, the variations must be due to the 
influence of one or more of the three circumstances above 
enumerated. The current rate of interest affords a suf- 
ficiently sure evidence of the rate of profit. It would 
be a most useful exercise for the student to trace to 
which of the three variables is due a high or a low rate 
of profit, prevailing in any particular country. In order 


to assist him in such an examination, we will indicate | 
some of the leading causes upon which depend the effi- | 


ciency of labour, the real wages of the labourer, and the 
price of food. 

In previous chapters, the causes have been described 
in detail which determine the productiveness of labour. 
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It need only here be added that nothing more powerfully | which’ 


promotes the efficiency of labour than an abundance of 
productive land. But an abundant supply of productive 
land causes food to be cheap, and, under such circum- 
stances, two out of the three causes are brought into 
operation upon which depend a high rate of profit and 
a small cost of labour; the influence which is thus pro- 
duced in increasing the rate of profit, is so great, that 
in a country like Australia, where there is a large supply 
of fertile land, profits are high, although a labourer at 
the same time receives a very large remuneration for his 
labour. 

The second variable, upon which depends the cost of 
labour—namely, the remuneration received by the la- 
bourer—is determined by the ratio which population bears 
to capital, It would be foreign to our purpose to attempt 
to describe why some countries are more populous than 
others. Our colonies and the American continent have 
not yet had time to be thickly peopled with an European 
population. In the last chapter allusion was made to 
the power of man’s multiplication, and it was stated 
that Mr. Malthus’s ‘Essay on Population’ gives a most 
detailed and interesting analysis of the checks by which, 
in various countries, population is restrained. In England, 
whatever may be the other checks which restrain popu- 
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lation, there is one which exercises a preponderating in- 
fluence in determining the variations in the number of our 
labouring population. It has been satisfactorily proved 
that the number of marriages varies with the price of 
food; diminishing as food becomes dear, increasing as 
food declines in price. A great portion of the advantage 
which the poor would derive from the cheapening of food 
is therefore ultimately lost to them, because the increase 
of population which is stimulated by cheap food has a 
tendency to lower wages. 

The causes which influence the accumulation of capital 
are extremely various. Much depends upon national cha- 
racter; one nation may be far more prudent, and may pos- 
sess much more foresight than another; the inhabitants of 
one country may consume, in their own personal enjoy- 
ment, almost all the wealth they can obtain, whilst in an- 
other country saving is promoted by the most rigid economy. 
No nation will ever accumulate a large amount of capital 
for the purpose of applying it to productive purposes, until 
there is sufficient social order to render property secure. 
Nothing has so powerfully impeded the industrial progress 
of India, and retarded the development of her great re- 
sources, as the social anarchy which has prevailed there for 
so many centuries. If England’s rule and England’s power 
can make the people of India feel that the rights of 
private property will be strictly respected, then India will 
inevitably become a great commercial nation. But in- 
dependently of any effects produced upon the accumula- 
tion of capital by these differences in the character and 
condition of various nations, it may be observed that the 


the rate of | accumulation of capital is always influenced by the rate 


profit 


of profit. If, for instance, the current rate of interest 
should be greatly increased in England, an additional 
inducement would be offered to every one to save; 
the result would be strikingly exhibited by a greatly in- 
creased accumulation of capital. The amount of wealth, 
therefore, which is saved in a country is kept, as it were, 
confined between certain limits by a self-acting agency. 
For if in any particular year there should be some irregu- 
larity which should cause a much larger capital to be 
saved than is customary, the labourers would, in con- 
sequence of this augmentation of capital, receive higher 
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wages; the cost of their labour would thus be increased, 
the rate of profit would diminish, and the current rate of 
Interest would fall. In this manner less inducement 
would be held out for individuals to save, and a force 
would be created to restore capital to its former amount. 
Sufficient capital might soon be accumulated in England 
to reduce the current rate of interest to two per cent. 
This was the current rate of interest in Holland at the 
end of the last century; the Dutch at that time were 
therefore content with two per cent., but the English 
are not satisfied unless three per cent. can be obtained. 
The current rate of interest, therefore, to a great extent, 
depends upon national character; for if the English, as 
a nation, became more prudent, and more anxious to 
save, the current rate of interest might rapidly decline to 
two per cent. 

The effect which is produced upon the rate of profit by 
the last of the three variables, upon which the cost of 
labour depends, has not generally been sufficiently con- 
sidered. Suppose an employer pays 1000I. in wages, and 
that his labourers spend the greater portion of these 
wages in purchasing food. We have ascertained that an 
agricultural labourer with a family consumes forty per 
cent. of his wages in purchasing bread; 400. therefore, 
out of 1000/1. paid in agricultural wages, is devoted to the 
purchase of bread*. Suppose, by some cause, such as the 
introduction of free trade, that the price of bread is re- 
duced one-fourth; a loaf before sold for 1s. 4d. now only 
costs 1s.; 300/. will purchase as much bread as 4001. did 
before the price of bread was reduced. The labourers 
therefore, who amongst them received 1000/. in wages, 
will now be quite as well off if they only receive 9000. 
Their real wages will remain unchanged, although their 
nominal wages should be reduced one-tenth. The cost 
of labour might thus, in consequence of bread being 
cheapened, be reduced one-tenth, without the condition 
of the labourer being in the slightest degree deteriorated. 
But the question may very reasonably be asked, Will the 
employer be able to appropriate to himself the whole 
advantage ? Is cheap food alone instrumental in increas- 


* The labourer is supposed to earn 10s. a week, and to have a wife and 
two children; the price of bread being le. the 8 1b. loaf. 
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ing the rate of profit? We shall be able to explain why 
this seldom or never takes place; the advantage is in- 
variably shared in the first instance between the employer 
and the labourer. When the cost of Jabour is diminished, 
the capital previously existing can support an increased 
amount of industry. In the example we have above 
given, a farmer, in consequence of bread being cheapened, 
pays only 900/. in wages instead of 10001. He, therefore, 
has 100/. to spare. This he may apply in employing more 
labourers on his farm, or he may invest it as capital in 
some other undertaking. In either case, the labourers 
as a class are benefited by a proceeding which virtually 
increases the capital of the country, and, therefore, the 
demand for labour; but if this be so, their wages will be 
raised, and they will share with their employer the ad- 
vantage of cheap food. One case may be supposed in 
which the labourers would not be benefited, even in the 
first instance, by cheap food. If the 100/. which, in the 
above example, the employer saves by the cost of labour 
being diminished, is not saved as capital, but is spent 
upon the employer's own enjoyment, the labourer’s wages 
will not be increased; for the capital of the country will 
be decreased in proportion to the diminutien in the cost 
of labour. The case last supposed would rarely occur, for 
an increased rate of profit seldom makes men more ex- 
travagant; it in fact produces an opposite influence, 
for it most powerfully stimulates the accumulation of 
capital. 

In describing the advantage which cheap food confers 
upon the employer and the employed, we have been careful 
to denote that the benefit enjoyed by the labourer may only 
be a temporary one. It has already been stated that a 
considerable portion of our population is in so low a con- 
dition, both socially and morally, that even a slight addi- 
tion to their means of livelihood immediately causes an 
increase in the number of marriages. In a few years 
there is consequently an increase in the supply of labour, 
which will probably more than absorb the advantage the 
labourers might have derived, either from the cheap- 
ening of food, or from any other circumstance calculated 
to improve their material condition. This affords an ex- 
planation of the comparatively small effect which free- 
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trade has produced upon the condition of our worst paid 
labourers. It was supposed that when the corn laws were 
repealed, pauperism would become almost extinct. The 
country has enjoyed free-trade for 20 years, and the 
poverty of the poor is scarcely diminished, and pauper- 
ism goes on steadily increasing. It will be shewn, in a 
subsequent chapter on the poor law, that these sad and 
disappuinting facts are a striking illustration of the im- 
portant principle that an improvement in the material 
condition of the labourer cannot be permanent, unless 
it is accompanied by a corresponding social and moral 
advancement. 

Before concluding this chapter, it is important to direct 
attention to the great influence exerted upon profits and 
wages by the export of capital. It has already been shewn 
that the current rate of profits may be regarded partly as 
the cause and partly as the effect of the amount of capital 
accumulated. An increase in capital tends ceteris 
paribus to lower the rate of profit; whereas an advance in 
the rate of profit promotes the accumulation of capital. 
It is however essential to bear in mind that only a 
portion of the aggregate wealth which is annually saved 
in any country is invested in its own industry; the re- 
mainder is exported to be employed as capital in other 
countries. Hence the capital annually saved in such a 
country as England is divided into two portions; that 
portion which is exported produces no immediate effect 
upon the current rate of wages and profit prevailing im 
England. Consequently in all discussions relating to 
wages and profits, it is important not only to consider 
the whole amount of capital annually saved, but parti- 
cular attention must be directed to the portion of this 
aggregate capital which is retained for home investment. 
It is evident that the relative magnitude of the two por- 
tions into which a nation’s capital is thus divided will be 
regulated by the profits which are respectively realised by 
home and foreign investments, If a rise in the rate of 
profit abroad should be unaccompanied by any advance in 
the rate of profit at home, an influence is at once brought 
into operation to increase the relative amount of the 
capital which is exported, and consequently to diminish 
the amount retained for home investment. Although, 
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therefore, there is no diminution in the national capital, 
yet as a smaller amount is employed in home industry, 
the effects that ensue will, in many respects, be analogous 
to those which would occur if the amount of wealth an- 
nually saved were diminished. This is particularly the 
case with regard to wages, which depending upon the 
amount of circulating capital must evidently be regulated, 
not so much by the whole amount of capital annually 
saved, as by the amount which is retained for home in- 
vestment. It will be very necessary to bear this in mind 
when considering the various expedients which are re- 
sorted to for raising wages. It may here be generally said 
that an advance in wages, unaccompanied by any increase 
in the efficiency or productiveness of labour, can seldom 
confer a permanent benefit upon the labourer. Such an 
advance in wages will lower the rate of profit at home; 
a greater proportion of the national capital will therefore 
be invested abroad; the circulating capital in the country 
itself will be diminished ; or in other words its wage fund 
will be decreased. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 


fie reader has already been warned against the con- 
clusion that the present system of landed tenure in 
England is to be regarded as the type of that which pre- 
vails throughout Europe and the other civilised parts of 
the world. A very considerable portion of the land in 
England belongs to the large estates of the aristocracy ; 
land is rarely cultivated by its owner. The farms in 
England are generally large, and are becoming larger; 
they are almost entirely cultivated by hired labour; and, 
consequently, the produce of the land has to be distributed 
amongst landlords, farmers, and labourers. But the con- 
dition of England in this respect was, a few centuries 
since, very different. No class of men in our early annals 
occupied a more prominent or honourable position than 
the yeomanry. ‘Their praises have been sung by our 
greatest poets; their sturdy independence on many occa- 
sions preserved the liberty, and proved the courage, of the 
English race. The tenant farmers of the present day 
differ essentially from the old yeomen of England, who 
were freeholders, cultivating the land which they owned. 
Their holdings were generally much smaller than those of 
the present day. In many continental countries, such as 
France, Norway, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Prussia, and 
some of the German states, much of the land is still 
possessed by small proprietors, termed peasant proprietors, 
who cultivate the land which they own. A peasant pro- 
ade frequently cultivates his farm entirely by the la- 
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and capital are all supplied by the same individual; he 
therefore claims the whole produce of the land; and rent, 
wages, and profits are merged together. The question as 
to the comparative advantages and disadvantages of culti- 
vating the land by peasant proprietors has been, perhaps, 
more keenly discussed by political economists than any 
other subject. On the Continent, not only political econo- 
mists, but practical farmers, are decidedly favourable to 
peasant proprietorships; they can of course watch the 
system in actual working, and are therefore in a much 
better position to judge of its effects than we who have 
now no opportunity of observing any considerable tract 
of land in England cultivated by peasant proprietors. 
English opinion is so strongly in favour of large farming, 
that we may naturally expect to find that our countrymen 
almost invariably express themselves antagonistic to a 
system of peasant properties, which implies small farming. 
Amongst English political economists the two most pro- 
minent champions of the system are Mr. Mill and Mr. W. 
T. Thornton. Both of these writers have collected a great 
mass of facts bearing upon the subject, and have discussed 
these facts with the most perfect impartiality. Much of 
the opposition which has been expressed by English writ- 
ers towards peasant proprietors is undoubtedly due to a 
radical misconception. Peasant proprietorships imply 
small farms, but a small farm cultivated by its owner dif- 
fers essentially from a small farm either occupied by a 
tenant at will or rented upon a lease; we believe that the 
whole advantage which can be attributed to peasant 
properties is almost entirely due to the fact that the culti- 
vator owns the soil which he tills. The well-known 
Arthur Young, whose preference in favour of large farming 
was most decided, has very happily said, ‘Give a man the 
secure possession of a bleak rock, and he will turn it into 
a garden; give him a nine years’ lease of a garden, and 
he will convert it into a desert.’ 

In a previous chapter, various reasons have been stated 
which lead to the conclusion, that large farms are more 
productive than small farms, when land is cultivated not 
by its owner, but by a tenant*. This opinion is corrobo- 
rated by the facts of every-day experience; for there can 

* See Book I., Chap. VI. 
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be no doubt that the size of farms in England is increas- 00x 1. 
ing, rather than diminishing; and the advantage of large "*, 
farms is sure to be more prominently shown, as machinery Jarge land- 
of an expensive character becomes extensively used in ed proper- 
agriculture. It cannot be supposed that small farms are ,a°") 
being absorbed into larger ones, simply in consequence of gmail. 
the caprice of landlords; the absorption takes place, be- 
cause tenants and landlords have alike learnt that a higher 
rent can be paid for a farm of six hundred acres, than for 
the same land divided into two farms of three hundred 
acres. But, although it can be proved that large farming 
is more productive than small farming, yet such a con- 
clusion does not definitely decide whether or not a nation 
is benefited by a class of peasant proprietors; for it has 
been already stated, that there is a fundamental distinc- 
tion between a peasant proprietor and a small tenant 
farmer. Now we believe that very great social advantages 
are derived from peasant proprietorships ; but before en- 

yuiring into this particular branch of the subject, the eco- 
nomical effects resulting from the cultivation of land by 
peasant proprietors will be described. The question is in 
fact reduced to this—To what extent are the disadvantages 
which are associated with small farming compensated by 
the advantages which arise from the cultivator feeling that 
the land is his own? We will first make some general re- 
marks on the subject, and then substantiate our opinions 
by well-authenticated facts. 

Many of the inconveniences which belong to farming Jncon- 
on a small scale, exert a similar influence when an equally ntences 
‘ A ? of small 

small farm is cultivated by a peasant proprietor. The farming, 
want of proper machinery and implements is the most which are 
formidable difficulty with which small farming has to 74 appr 
contend ; and it may be observed, in England, that the j,asant 
implements and stock of small farms are generally of an | proprietor- 
inferior kind. A small farmer has not sufficient capital | *'Ps- 

romptly to take advantage of improved implements, and 
it often would not answer his purpose to make a consider- 
able outlay in purchasing a new machine, considering the 
little work it would have to do on a small farm. The 
expenses of a small farm are comparatively much greater 
than those of a large one; a flock of six hundred sheep 
would probably require only one shepherd, but six separate 
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flocks of a hundred sheep would each require a shepherd. 
A similar consideration applies to much of the other la- 
bour which is employed upon a farm ; a farmer is obliged 
to spend the same time in going to a fair or market, 
whether he has 501. worth of stock or corn, or whether he 
has 5001. worth to dispose of. Farmers appreciate this, 
for it is proverbially said that small farms cannot compete 
with large ones, because the profits of a small farm ‘are 
eaten up by expenses. A small farmer in England is 
generally occupied, partly in labouring himself, and partly 
in superintending the labour of others. Frequently he is 
efficient neither as a labourer nor as an overlooker of la- 
bour ; and the want of industry in our small farmers has 
been often remarked. It must, however, be borne in 
mind, that both the large and small tenant farmer have 
no adequate interest in improving the land ; for if capital 
is spent by a tenant farmer in improvements, the landlord, 
at the expiration of the lease, may appropriate the whole 
advantage to himself by raising the rent. There are, 
moreover, improvements of a more difficult and’! delicate 
kind, which, it appears, will never be carried out unless 
the cultivator is stimulated to the most watchful and un- 
tiring industry, by the feeling that the land which he im- 
proves is his own property. The testimony of Arthur 
Young on this point is very valuable :—‘ Leaving Sauve,’ 
says he, ‘I was much struck with a large tract of land, 


, seemingly nothing but huge rocks, yet most of it enclosed 
and planted with the most industrious attention. Every 


| man has an olive, a mulberry, an almond, or a peach-tree, 
| and vines scattered among them; so that the whole 
| ground is covered with the oddest mixture of these plants 
and bulging rocks that can be conceived. The inhabitants 
of this village deserve encouragement for their industry, 
and if I were a French minister they should haveit. They 
would soon turn all the deserts around them into gardens. 
Such a knot of active husbandmen, who turn their rocks 
into scenes of fertility (because, I suppose, their own), 
would do the same by the wastes, if animated by the same 
omnipotent principle. Again, ‘Walk to Rosendal (near 
Dunkirk), where M. le Brun has an improvement on the 
Dunes, which he very obligingly showed me. Between 
the town and that place is a great number of neat little 
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houses, built each with its garden and one or two fields 
enclosed, of most wretched blowing dune sand, naturally 
as white as snow, but improved by industry. The magic 
of property turns sand into gold.’ 

Flanders affords the most striking example of the in- 
fluence produced by what Arthur Young so aptly terms 
‘the magic of property.’ The farming both in East and 
West Flanders has long been celebrated; it is unsurpassed 
in Europe; for as Mr. M‘Culloch says, ‘Its natural soil 
consists almost wholly of barren sand, and its great fer- 
tility is entirely the result of very skilful management 
and judicious application of various manures. Such a 
tract of land, if owned by a landed aristocracy, would have 
remained a barren waste. It would be worthless to be 
rented by a tenant, and no labour which a landlord could 
have hired would have bestowed that unwearicd and in- 
telligent industry which has converted barrenness into 
luxurious fertility. This will become evident when we 
know the agency by which these improvements have 
been effected. 1t has been frequently remarked by those 
who have travelled through Flanders, that the Flemish 
agcriculturists want nothing but space to work upon. 
Whatever the quality of the soil may be, in time they will 
make it produce something. The sand in Campine Is like 
the sands on the seashore, of which they originally were a 
part; and here you see a cottage and rude cowshed 
erected on a most unpromising spot. The loose sand is 
held together in little mounds by the roots of the heath. 
A small spot being selected, is surrounded by a ditch and 
levelled; it is then planted partly with broom and pota- 
toes, and perhaps a small patch of diminutive clover, and 
manures both solid and liquid are collected. This is the 
nucleus from which, in a few years, a little farm will spread 
around. The only thing that will grow on this sand with- 
out manure is broom, and this will be sown if no manure 
can be got, and will in three years be fit to cut, when it 
is sold to bakers or brickmakers. The leaves falling en- 
rich the soil, and the roots give it a compactness; it may 
now be sown with buckwheat or rye without manure. 
When this is reaped, some manure may have been obtain- 
ed, and a course of cropping may begin. With the aid of 
clover and potatoes, a fariie: may keep cows and make 
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manure ; the improvement will be so rapid, that in a few 
years the soil will become as mellow, retentive of moisture, 
and enriched by manure and the decomposition of vege- 
table matter, as soil which was originally good; and the 
crops produced by both soils will be more nearly alike at 
harvest, than is the case in soils of different qualities in 
other countries. The people who have achieved these 
great results in agriculture are principally peasant pro- 
prietors, and they labour so earnestly and so intelligently 
because the ground they till is their own. The Flemings, 
at a time when English agriculture was in a most back- 
ward condition, followed a most approved system of rota- 
tion of crops. The English farmer is generally a better 
educated man than these small Fleming proprietors. He 
has money at his command, a far larger capital than they 
have, and therefore he is able to purchase superior imple- 
ments; but a competent authority has observed, ‘that 
in the minute attention to the qualities of the soil, in the 
management and application of manures of different 
kinds, in the judicious succession of crops, and especially 
in the economy of land, so that every part of it shall be 
in a constant state of production, we have still something 
to learn from the Flemings, and not from an instructed 
and enterprising Fleming here and there, but from the 
general practice*.’ 

Authorities seem unanimously to agree upon the great 
industry evinced by peasant proprietors, and thus peasant 
proprietors would appear essentially to differ from small 
farmers who rent the land they cultivate ; for indolence is 
generally assigned as the fault of this latter class. Mr. 
Inglis was forcibly impressed with the wonderful industry 
of the peasant proprietors of Ziirich. Mr. Laing, a tra- 
veller who, with singular acuteness, has observed the 
economy of various European countries, remarks, when 
speaking of Norway, the country where peasant pro- 
prietors are most numerous, and of longest standing in 
proportion to the population, ‘if small proprietors are not 
good farmers, it is not from the same cause here which 
we are told makes them so in Scotland—indolence and 
want of exertion. The extent to which irrigation is 


* See an article on Flemish Husbandry in the Farmers’ Scries of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
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carried on, in these glens and valleys, shows a spirit of 
exertion and cooperation to which the latter can show 
nothing similar. Once more we will quote Arthur 
Young, who has most happily expressed the effect which 
the feeling of property exerts in stimulating industry. 
Although Arthur Young often found great fault with the 
agriculture which he observed on some of the small pro- 
perties in France, yet he remarks that what he saw in 
France ‘ proved that property in land is, of all others, the 
most active instigator to severe and incessant labour. 
And this truth is of such force and extent, that I know of 
no way so sure of carrying tillage to a mountain-top, as 
by permitting the adjoining villagers to acquire it in pro- 


perty; in fact, we see that in the mountains of Languedoc | 


they have conveyed earth in baskets on their backs, to | 
form a soil where nature had denied it.’ It has been, 
often urged as an objection against small properties in’ 
land, that there are many important improvements which 
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can only be carried out by a cooperation of labour and by : ship are 
a combination of resources, which, it is supposed, would | “tiated by 


not exist among small proprietors. or instance, it may | 
be impossible to drain one isolated field, if those around | 


it remained undrained; an outlet must be found for the | n 
e Nor- 


ihe coopera- 
tion of 
labour as 
shown by 


water, and in this way the interests of an adjoining pro- | wegian 


perty might be affected. Again, in many countries the 
fertility, and consequently the value, of the land depends 
on irrigation. Any one who is acquainted with those 
works of irrigation which have converted many of our 
English valleys from almost useless swamps into the 
richest meadow-land, will no doubt have observed, that 
the most expensive of these works are not constructed for 
any particular field, but serve a large tract of country, 
Therefore it might be supposed that irrigation would 
never be attempted, if it were necessary to consult the 
conflicting interests of a great number of small pro- 
prietors. Such a supposition is completely met by the 
testimony of Mr. Laing with regard to Norway, who 
assures us that, in many districts entirely occupied by 
peasant proprietors, irrigation is carried out to its -fullest 
possible extent. Mr Laing emphatically speaks, not only of 
the industry, but also of the cooperation of labour, shown by 
the Norwegian peasant proprietors in irrigating their land. 
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BOOK Il. English writers, whilst allowing that a small proprietor 
ce ', may cultivate his land with great care, have almost inva- 
Is the net Yiably assumed that this kind of cultivation is more suit- 
produce ed to a garden than a farm, and hence it is frequently 
ri ries stated that farming by peasant proprietors is much more 
perties, ag @Xpensive than farming on a large scale. The gross pro- 
well as the duce from small properties may be greater, but the nett 
gro? produce, it is said, cannot be. Some continental agricul- 

turists have, however, enquired into this subject with 

great care, and their conclusions are worthy of attentive 
consideration. Amongst a great number of German wri- 
rected ters whose opinions upon this subject coincide, we select 

; > Albrecht Thaer, a writer on the different systems of agri- 

culture, and who had, in some of his earlier works, ex- 

pressed himself very decidedly in favour of large properties 

divided into large farms. He says he is convinced ‘that 

the nett produce of land is greater, when farmed by small 
proprietors, than when farmed by great proprietors or 

Mr. Kay, their tenants.’ Mr. Kay, a most intelligent English writer, 
also affirms this. ‘The peasant farming of Prussia, 
Saxony, Holland, and Switzerland, is the most perfect and 
‘economical farming I have ever witnessed in any country.’ 

But if the nett produce of land is increased when occupied 

by small proprietors, a large estate ought, of course, to be 

|more valuable if it were divided amongst several small 
proprietors. Upon this point, we obtained from M. 

i 'Reichensperger some most valuable information, based 
sperger. pon personal observation, and upon the most accurate 
statistical facts. He expresses a very decided opinion, 

not only that the gross produce of any given number of 

acres held and cultivated by small or peasant proprietors, 

is greater than the gross produce of an equal number of 

acres held by a few great proprietors, and cultivated by 

tenant farmers; but that the nett produce of the former, 

iafter deducting all the expenses of cultivation, is also 

greater than the nett produce of the latter. He men- 

| tions facts which seem to prove that the fertility of the 

‘land, in countries where properties are small, must be 

Rapid in- rapidly increasing, and substantiates this opinion by prov- 
crease of ing that the price of the land which is divided into small 
paleo properties in the Prussian Rhine provinces is much higher, 


paaie”” | and has been rising much more rapidly, than the price of 
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land on the great estates. This is the most conclusive 
testimony which can be given in favour of small landed 
properties; it is in fact a practical and complete solution 
of the question, for upon this subject abstract reasoning 
will have little effect in convincing the great bulk of 
mankind. Even if a very strong case can be made out 
in favour of small properties, it will not convince a 
people like the English, who are accustomed to a different 
system; they will naturally say—If small properties are 
more advantageous, an estate if divided would realise a 
larger price; and therefore a large estate, whenever it was 
sold, would inevitably be partitioned into a great number 
of small properties. The reverse of this, however, has 
taken place in England; estates have not been more sub- 
divided, for it is well known that within the last few 
years, in almost every district, a great number of small 
properties have gradually been absorbed, and combined 
into large estates ; this apparently affords very strong evi- 
dence that small properties are not in England economi- 
cally advantageous. 

It is often erroneously imagined, that if a political 
economist describes the advantages which are conferred 
upon a nation by the existence of a class of peasant pro- 
prietors, he must therefore be anxious to Introduce smail 
properties into a country like our own by some com- 
pulsory measures. But those who are the most intelli- 
gent advocates of peasant properties desire no more than 
that legislation should not foster one system of landed 
tenure more than another. If the law of a country gives 
no artificial encouragement to any particular form of 
landed tenure, then the development of any system would 
be spontaneous, and would prove its economical advan- 
tage. In England, many circumstances combine, not only 
to prevent the partition of large into small properties, 
but also to encourage the rapid absorption of the small 
properties, which were so numerous in former times. The 
influence thus exerted to encourage the aggregation of 
land is partly due to our law of real property; partly 
to custonts which this law fosters; and also partly to 
causes which may be described as natural and whose 
,operation cannot therefore be directly controlled. Taking 

ese three different classes of circumstances in order, it 
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may be sufficient here to state that the legal influence 
referred to, arises from the law of primogeniture, from 
the power of entail, and from a system of conveying 
landed property which is costly and cumbrous. It is no 
doubt often truly said that in England primogeniture 1s 
maintained much more by custom than by law. No one 
is compelled to leave his land to his eldest son; and the 
only occasion in which the eldest son is necessarily pre- 
ferred to the younger children is in the case of intestacy. 
When it is remembered that few people die without a 
will, it is often argued that the law of intestacy, with 
regard to real property, produces but a very slight effect. 
It is, however, impossible to say to what an extent the 
custom of primogeniture, which so generally prevails in 
England, is encouraged by this law. When a man dies 
without a will, it is only fair to conclude that such a 
disposition is made of his property as the State deems 
to be most strictly just. The law of England, therefore, 
virtually affirms that in the case of personal property all 
the children of a family shall be treated alike; but with 
regard to real property the extraordinary doctrine is laid 
down, that it is just that the eldest son to the exclusion 
of his brothers and sisters should inherit all the land 
possessed by his father. To prefer one child before all 
the rest is so contrary to the instincts of human nature 
that the custom of primogeniture could not be maintained 
unless some collateral advantages were associated with it, 
or unless the custom derived some such sanction as is 
given to it by the law of this country. In feudal times 
there were collateral advantages associated with primo- 
geniture, because it was necessary to keep landed estates 
intact for purposes of protection. But now that property 
is secure the unnatural institution of primogeniture has 
no defence except that which it derives from the sanction 
conferred upon it by our law of intestacy. 

But great as is the influence which is exerted upon 
the aggregation of land in England by the law and custom 
of primogeniture, the effect produced by the power of 
entail is probably still greater. Our law enables land to 
be settled upon any number of lives in being, and upon 
the unborn child of the survivor. Directly such a settle- 
ment is made, it 1s impossible to sell the estate affected 
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by it, until that long period has elapsed when the unborn | 300k 1. 
child of the survivor shall have attained his majority.| C’"*. 
There can be no doubt that by far the greater part of 

the whole land of this country is thus settled. Conse- 

quently only the remaining portion can be regarded as 

a marketable commodity. The direct result of this is 

that so far as the selling of land is concerned its supply 

is artificially restricted. A powerful monopoly is in fact 
constantly in operation, and consequently in this country 

land obtains a monopoly price. 

The acquisition of small properties in land is also im- | And our 
peded by our cumbrous system of conveyancing. There | “mbrous 
‘ ; . system of 
is not any great dificience between the cost of conveying | conrey- 

a small and a large estate. It is therefore manifest that | ancing. 
a heavy penalty is imposed upon the subdivision of land 

when the expense of conveying a small plot of ground 
represents no incunsiderable portion of its price. 

Beside these causes which are connected with laws that | There are 
can be at once repealed or modified, the aggregation of | “# social 
land is promoted by other circumstances which cannot | ¢a/ ated 
be so directly controlled. Thus in a country which is | to the tutro- 


advancing in wealth and population the number of people | én of 





: . easant 
who are able and anxious to purchase land is constantly capes 
increasing. The possession of land confers social position | into Eng- 

land. 





and political influence. If a man owns a large estate | 
he is certain to be made a deputy heutenant and _ pro- 
bably high sheriff of his county; these social distinctions 
are highly valued. The possession of land enables a man 
to enjoy the pleasures of a country life. There are con- 
sequently many collateral advantages associated with the 
ownership of land; which in a country such as our own, 
are each year increasing in value. The price which is 
paid for landed property is therefore composed of two 
elements. The one represents the agricultural value of 
the land and may be estimated by the rent annually 
yielded. The other element represents the pecuniary 
value of those collateral advantages associated with land, 
which have just been alluded to. It is manifest that if 
this last element constitutes any considerable portion of 
the whole value of the land, a man cannot afford to 
become the purchaser of land who desires to cultivate 
it for profit. It has been previously stated that in a 
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Book 1. thickly peopled country such as England, the difference 
08: i between the market value and the agricultural value 
of land steadily increases; hence each year a smaller 
area of our land will be cultivated by those who own 
it. This tendency to separate the cultivation from the 
ownership of the soil is, as previously explained, greatly 
intensified by various laws, such as the law of primo- 
geniture and entail. It therefore becomes of particular 
importance as far as possible to remove all the encou- 
ragement, thus artificially given, to promote the aggre- 
gation of land. The opinions of the highest authorities 
on agriculture, such as Arthur Young and others, have 
been quoted to show that the feeling of ownership exerts 
by far the most powerful influence that can be brought 
into operation to secure the most efficient cultivation of 
land. The same opinion has been strongly expressed by 
Adam Smith and by almost every other distinguished 

political economist who has written since his time. 
Social After having pointed out some of the economic dis- 
effects of | advantages associated with the aggregation of land, it 
a will be important to enquire whether there are any 
counterbalancing advantages resulting from our existing 
system of landed tenure. Even those who are most decided 
in their opinions as to the productiveness of England’s 
industry, must feel that the condition of those who are 
employed in agriculture is most unsatisfactory ; for there 
are few classes of workmen who, in many respects, are so 
thoroughly wretched as the English agricultural labourers, 
Extreme | They are so miserably poor, that if they were converted 
pony into slaves to-morrow, it would be for the interest of their 

nglis 

labourers. | OWners to feed them far better than they are fed at the 
present time. In all those localities which are at a consi- 
derable distance from the manufacturing districts, ten shil- 
lings a week may be regarded as the maximum of agricul- 
tural wages during the winter months. A moment’s consi- 
deration will show, that such wages are barely sufficient 
to supply the first necessaries of life. Meat cannot be 
tasted more than once a week, and those who have to exist 
on this scanty fare are more exposed than any others to 
the inclemency of our trying climate. Such ‘wages will 
not permit the slightest provision to be made, either for 
sickness, or the feebleness of old age. Throughout a 
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large agricultural district with which I am intimately 
acquainted, I know that the great majority of the agri- 
cultural labourers have not saved a single penny; to them 
a life of toiling and incessant industry can offer no other 
prospect than a miserable old age; for when they are too 
old to labour they will either be paupers in the work- 
house, or they must come, as suppliant mendicants, for 
parish relief. But even the physical suffering which is 
associated with their poverty is not the worst feature of 
their condition; their ignorance is as complete as it is 
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distressing. Improved schools, enormous educational | 7 ex- 


grants, and a general zeal for instructing the poor, have 


treme 
poverty 


failed to educate the agricultural labourers. The reason | produces 
of the failure is obvious. When children leave school | extreme 


at eight or nine years of age, to become ploughboys, the 
little that has been learnt is sure to be forgotten; and 
the consequence is, that in many large agricultural vil- 
lages there is not one young man who can read suffi- 
ciently well to understand a newspaper. Parents may be 
accused of neglecting their children’s welfare; but how 
can we expect those who are so miserably poor, and 
who are ignorant themselves, and know not the value 
of knowledge, to sacrifice the two shillings a week that 
a child of eight or nine years of age may readily 
earn? Other countries, no doubt, possess labourers who 
are equally poor, and equally ignorant; but the poverty 
and the ignorance is heightened, when contrasted with 
the accumulated wealth and the vaunted civilisation 
with which it is surrounded. We make these remarks 
in order to show, that even if the system of landed 
“tenure in this country is productive of wealth, yet that 
the distribution of this wealth is so unsatisfactory, that 
those whose labour is instrumental in producing it are 
miserably poor, and their life in every respect most un- 
enviable. ‘They have, in fact, to work with the regu- 
larity of machines, without hope that their condition will 
be improved. 

Let us now enquire whether the condition of an agri- 
cultural community is more desirable when the land is 
owned and cultivated by peasant proprietors. Before 
quoting any special instances, it may be mentioned that 
the condition of a man who can enjoy the entire fruits 
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of his own labour is in every respect superior to the 
condition of one who is simply a hired labourer, and who, 
consequently, has no direct interest in the work upon 
which he is employed. The faculties of the latter are never 
fully stimulated, his hopes are not excited by success, 
his energies are not called forth to contend with the 
difficulties and disasters to which every employment is 
liable; his life is, in fact, one of dull routine. It may be 
said that he is spared many anxieties, with which the 
labourer who is his own master has to contend. But it is 
almost a truism to assert, that these cares and anxieties 
are the most valuable instruments of education, and that 
without them the human faculties can never be adequately 
developed. These general observations may be corrobo- 
rated by actual experience, at least in the case of an 
agricultural community, All writers on peasant proprie- 
tors bear the most decided testimony to their incessant and 
intelligent industry. In Switzerland, France, Flanders, 
and the Rhine-land, we are told that the small proprietors, 
who cultivate their own land, economise their time with 
the most scrupulous care; they earnestly strive to turn 
every half hour to the utmost possible advantage; they 
work early and late, and their labour exhibits a watchful- 
ness, and a fostering attention, which is never acquired by 
hired labourers; magical is the influence which the feeling 
of property exerts, and truly indeed has it been said by 
Arthur Young, that it is potent enough to turn sand into 
gold, and convert a desert into a garden. So great is the 
industry of peasant proprictors, that some writers have 
alleged, that they are too industrious; that they are, in 
fact, too much engrossed in the business of life. But it is 
with reference to the prudential virtues, that they offer the 
most striking contrast to our hired labourers. The worst 
paid workmen in this country are so thoroughly reckless, 
that they seldom show any foresight for the future; and 
many, consequently, who are impressed with this fact, have 
maintained, that higher wages effect no permanent im- 
provement in the condition of the poor. They do not 
save their increased earnings, but they either marry with 
increased recklessness and improvidence, or spend more 
money in drink. Improved education would no doubt 
powerfully tend to correct these faults, for an almost en- 
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tire absence of prudence is one of the most certain effects 
of ignorance. The life of a hired labourer can exert no 
influence whatever towards cultivating prudential habits. 
His poverty is so great, that he, when he has the means, 
naturally indulges in somewhat better living; and even if 
he should, by dint of great sacrifice and exertion, accumu- 
late a trifling amount of money, he very seldom has any 
eligible opportunity of investing these savings. No defi- 
nite prospect is held out to him, that his savings will 
ever enable him to occupy a different social position. If 
a hired labourer saves twenty pounds, he has no chance of 
investing it as capital in some profitable employment; the 
only purpose to which he can devote it, 1s to place it in the 
savings bank, where he can obtain something below the cur- 
rent rate of interest. How much more powerfully will pru- 
dence be stimulated, if a definite prospect is held out, that 
a labourer might in the course of time, by mzans of | 
saving, acquire a small landed property! The value of 
such an acquisition to the labourer is not to be estimated 
by the amount of wealth with which it enriches him. It 
makes him, in fact, a different man; it raises him from 
the position of a labourer, and calls forth all those active 
qualities of mind which are sure to be exerted when a 
man has the consciousness that he is working on his own 
account. 

These remarks are corroborated by the unanimous testi- 
mony of the most competent authorities; for it has been 
repeatedly affirmed, that peasant proprietors are invariably 
a most thrifty class, and so anxious are they to accumulate 
capital, that the style of their living has often been errone- 
ously supposed to denote poverty, when it is simply a 
result of great economy. ‘The advantage to be derived 
from saving is brought most distinctly home to them. A 
small proprietor knows, that if he can save a few pounds, 
he will be able to have another horse or cow, or perhaps 
some new implement, and he is able clearly to foresee the 
profit which he will derive from such a purchase. Let 
aman once feel how efficient the wealth which he saves 
may become in producing more wealth, and he is sure in 
future to exert himself actively to accumulate capital. Mr. 
Browne, who was a few years since the English consul 
at Copenhagen, has made some most interesting observa- 
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tions with reference to the peasant proprietors of Den- 
mark. He bears the most decided testimony to their 
thrift, and also to the superior comfort in which they live. 
Thus, he says, ‘The first thing a Dane does with his 
savings is to purchase a clock, then a horse and cow, 
which he hires out, and which pay a good interest. Then- 
his ambition is to become a petty proprietor, and this class 
of persons is better off than any in Denmark. Indeed, 
I know of no people, in any country, who have more 
easily within their reach all that is really necessary for 
life, than this class, which is very large in comparison 
with that of labourers.’ 

A system of small landed properties has sometimes 
been condemned, because it is supposed to encourage a 
reckless increase of population. Upon this point the late 
Mr. Richard Jones was most strong in his denunciation ; 
but although this political economist collected many most 
valuable facts, yet he was prone to make unsupported 
statements, and often called upon his readers to reject 
a theory, or to asscut to sume particular opinion, upon his 
own unsupported assertion. Mr. Jones says that the 
peasant proprietors are ‘exactly in the condition in which 
the animal disposition to increase their numbers is checked 
by the fewest of those balancing motives and desires 
which regulate the increase of superior ranks, or more 
civilised people.’ But he gives no reason for this opinion, 
nor does he attempt to support it by specific facts. Many 
other writers besides Mr. Jones have maintained that 
small landed proprietors must become gradually impover- 
ished, in consequence of the continued division of the land 
amongst the children of cach generation. It is not unfre- 
quently assumed, that a man will marry directly he ac- 
quires a small landed property, a large family will have 
to be maintained, and that the father will be able, 
at his death, to make little or no provision for his nu- 
merous children, unless he either divides the land which 
he owns amongst them, or else leaves the land to one 
of his children heavily encumbered with annuities, to be 
paid to the rest. In order to disprove such suppositions, 
we will in the first place show that all d priort reasons 
would lead us to conclude that the acquisition of property 
will act more powerfully than any other circumstance to 
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make a class prudent with regard to marriage; we shall, 
in the second place, adduce specific facts bearing upon the 
slow rate of the increase of population amongst peasant 
proprietors. 

The most casual observer must have remarked that the 
poorest classes in this country show the greatest impru- 
dence with regard to marriage. As a general rule, a man 
does not marry, in the middle and upper classes, unless he 
believes that he shall, at any rate, be able to give his 
children as good an education as he has himself received, 
and be also able to place them in a social position similar 
to that which he himself occupies. The majority of men 
are accustomed to some particular style of living, and 
they generally refrain from marriage, if the increased ex- 
penses of married life would compel them to live in a 
manner which would not give them, what has been aptly 
termed, ‘their habitual standard of comfort. But the 
very poor are not influenced by any such considerations— 
they are not restrained from marriage by a desire to pre- 
serve a certain standard of comfort. What standard of 
comfort could the miserable cottiers of Ireland have had ? 
Those who are accustomed to poverty do not attempt to 
exercise any restraint with regard to marriage; and 
amongst such persons, population is only restrained by 
the great mortality which prevails amongst the very poor, 
and more especially amongst their children. But when 
a labourer becomes a small landed proprietor he is at 
once influenced by the same motives which render the 
middle and upper classes prudent with regard to marriage. 
A person in the middle classes appreciates the value of the 
position he occupies; and he will not marry, if marriage 
will 80 impoverish him as to render it necessary for him to 
resign his position. A small landed proprietor must be 
quite as forcibly convinced of the superiority of his own 
position compared with that of a hired labourer; and he 
will be equally careful not to marry, if he considers that 
the expenses of a family would force him to give up this 
position, and would compel him to sell his land, and return 
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which result to the poor from over-population, consequent 
on imprudent marriages; and his strong advocacy of 
peasant-properties is principally based upon the convic- 
tion that the system acts powerfully to restrain popula- 
tion. His testimony with regard to France is extremely 
important, because in France the system of peasant 
proprietorship is put to the most severe test, by the 
operation of the law which forces the equal division of 
landed property. Sismondi says, ‘There is no danger 
lest the proprietor should bring up his children to make 
beggars of them. He knows exactly what inheritance he 
has to leave them; he knows that the law will divide it 
equally amongst them; he sees the limit beyond which 
this division would make them descend from the rank 
which he has himself filled, and a just family pride, 
common to the peasant and to the nobleman, makes him 
abstain from summontng iuto life children for whom he 
cannot properly provide.’ 

Mr. Kay, who may always be relied upon as a most 
accurate observer, shows that the prospect of acquiring 
landed property makes not only those who are engaged 
in agriculture prudent with regard to marriage, but also 
exerts the same influence upon the labourers who are em- 
ployed in the adjacent towns. Speaking of Switzerland, 
he says, ‘In some parts. as in the canton of Argovie, for 
instance, a peasant never marries before he attains the 
age of twenty-five years, and generally much later in life; 
and in that canton the women very seldom marry before 
they have attained the age of thirty. Nor do the division 
of land, and the cheapness of the mode of conveying it 
from one man to another, encourage the providence of the 
labourers of the rural districts only. They act in the 
same manner, though perhaps in a less degree, upon the 
labourers of the smaller towns. In the smaller provincial] 
towns, it is customary for a labourer to own a small plot 
of ground, outside the town. This plot he cultivates in 
the evenings, as his kitchen-garden. He raises in it vege- 
tables and fruit for the use of his family during the winter. 
After his day’s work is over, he and his family repair to 
the garden for a short time, which they spend in planting, 
sowing, weeding, or preparing for sowing a harvest, ac- 
cording to the season. The desire to become possessed of 
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one of these gardens operates very strongly in strengthen- | 00x 1. 
ing prudential habits, and in restraining improvident | © %%, 
marriages. Some of the manufacturers in the canton of 
Argovie told me that a townsman was seldom contented 

until he had bought a garden, or a garden and house, and 

that the town labourers generally deferred their marriages 

for some years, in order to save enough to purchase either 

one or both of these luxuries.’ Mr. Kay also proves, by the 

most precise statistical facts, that the peasant proprietors 

of the Prussian Rhine-land are extremely provident with 

regard to marriage, the ordinary age at which people there 

marry varying between twenty-five and thirty years. Nu- 

merous other facts might be adduced, to prove that a sys- 

tem of cultivation by peasant-proprietors is in every respect | 

most satisfactory in its social consequences. 

In contrast with these results, the effects of our own | Effects of 
system of landed tenure may be correctly characterised in | 7 own 
the following manner. The land is owned by compara-! ed 
tively few great landlords; it is occupied by tenants who | with that 
have sufficient capital to cultivate large farms, and the | °f Peasant 
labour is supplied by hired labourers, whose wretchedness | ?°?™“"* 
is proverbial, and between whom and their employers | 
there is none of that personal sympathy which can alone | 
be secured by the feelings of common pecuniary interest. 
When the soil of a country is owned and cultivated by 
peasant proprietors, the efficiency of production is not 
interfered with; and we believe it has been shown that 
the social and material condition of peasant proprietors is 
most satisfactory. Our own history, at least, proves that 
this class, formerly represented in this country by the 
ancient yeomanry, has ever been distinguished for its in- 
dependence and its patriotism. | 

Whenever the system of peasant properties 1s advocated | Jt would 
it is important to state in the most explicit manner, that et be de- 
it would not be desirable to create small landed properties , "7*” 1 
by compulsory legislation. Some people are never tired | landed 
of repeating the misrepresentation that all who are dis- | proprietors 
satisfied with the English system of landed tenure, are te 
anxious to substitute for it the French law of compulsory | lation. 
subdivision of land. The objection to this law is similar 
to that which has been aged against our own law of real | 
property. Neither the aggregation of land nor its sub- 
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division ought to be enforced by legislation. If things 
were allowed to take their natural course, experience 
would soon prove which system of landed tenure was the 
most beneficial to different countries. 

Tt has already been stated that in growing corn and 
some other products, large farming will become com- 
paratively more advantageous than small farming, as 
machinery is more extensively used in agriculture. In 
order therefore to combine the peculiar advantages as- 
sociated with large farming with those resulting from 
peasant properties, it may be anticipated that, in future, 
land will often be owned and cultivated by associations 
of labourers. The practicability of forming such associa- 
tions will be shown in the chapter which describes the 
progress of cooperative societies. 

An event has lately occurred in Europe which will 
extend upon a vast scale the system of peasant proper- 
ties. Until the great act of emancipation was carried out 
by the present emperor of Russia, all the land in that coun- 
try was cultivated by serfs. These serfs were supposed 
to number about 22,000,000; their condition had for 
ages been that of semi-slavery. Each serf generally 
occupied a small portion of land; and instead of paying 
the proprietor of the soil any rent, the serf was bound 
to give him a certain proportion of his labour, and td 
render him various other services. As long as the serf 
fulfilled his obligations, he had a claim to the plot of 
ground which he was accustomed to cultivate. The landed 
proprietor was, however, permitted to exercise upon the 
serfs much of ‘the tyranny with which, in feudal times, 
the lord oppressed his villems. A Russian serf could not 
mairy whom he pleased; labour was ruthlessly extorted 
from him by the stick and by other means of corporal 
punishment; and a trivial offence, perhaps never properly 
investigated, would often consign a serf to perpetual Si- 
berian exile. The present Emperor of Russia has made 
every Russian serf a free labourer, and has given him 
possession of two-thirds of the small plot of land which he 
held upon the feudal tenure previously described. The 
time which has elapsed since this great scheme of emanci- 
pation was completed, is too brief to enable a judgment to 
be formed as to its results. It need cause no surprise or 
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disappointment that so fundamental a change in the social | 3oox u. 
and economic condition of a nation, should be accompanied | ° ‘", 
with some temporary inconvenience, even to the emanci- 

pated serfs themselves. But all experience would lead to 

the conclusion that Russia will in a few years derive in- 
calculable advantage from a reform which may convert 
millions of serfs into as many prosperous peasant pro- 
prietors. Nothing probably has so powerfully contributed 

to promote the extraordinary progress of Prussia as the 

reforms which were carried out in her system of landed 

tenure, at the commencement of the present century, by 

Stein and Hardenberg. A-feudal tenantry was trans- 

formed into cultivating proprietors, who have probably 

more than any other class contributed to the social and 
material advancement of Prussia. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


METAYERS AND COTTIERS, AND THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
OF TENANT RIGHT. 


VERY considerable portion of the land of Europe is 

cultivated by metayers, and nearly the whole of the 
soil of Ireland before the famine in 1848 was occupied by 
cottier tenants. A metayer originally occupied the land 
on the condition that the landowner should receive one- 
half the produce as his rent. The name is still preserved, 
although the terms of this tenancy have been much 
modified. Almost the whole of Tuscany is cultivated 
by metayers, who pay the landlord two thirds of the 
produce as rent; a metayer tenancy therefore now sig- 
nifies, that a certain fixed portion of the produce should 
be paid as rent. Whether this portion should be one half, 
two thirds, or any other amount, seems chiefly to be regu- 
lated by the customs of different countries. Those who 
are only acquainted with English agriculture find it diffi- 
cult to imagine the great extent of land which 1s cultivated 
by metayers. Before the revolution of 1790, nearly the 
whole of the land of France was rented by metayers, and 
even at the present time scarcely any other system of 
landed tenure is known in Piedmont, Lombardy, Tuscany, 
and other parts of the Italian peninsula. 

The cottier tenure is so anomalous that it is not easy to 
characterise it in a brief description. It may however be 
said generally, that a landlord takes from a cottier in the 
form of rent the utmost possible amount. The cottier has 
only in fact left to him the means of bare subsistence. 
Cottier rents are nominal in pecuniary amount; because 
these rents are fixed so high, that it is impossible for the 
cottiers ever to pay them. The nominal amount of the 
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rent far exceeds the whole produce which the land would 
yield. These tenants, therefore, are perpetually in ar- 
rear, and this gives the landlord the means of appropfi- 
ating to himself the whole advantage of any unusually 
good crops. 

We have classed metayers and cottiers together, be- 
cause the same disadvantages in part belong to these two 
systems of landed tenure; but the results which arise 
from these tenures offer in many other respects a striking 
contrast. 

The metayer tenancy illustrates in a very remarkable 
manner the control which custom exerts over competition; 
for the fact that metayér tenure prevails throughout a 
country plainly indicates that many landlords sacrifice 
their own interests, in order to obey a custom; since it 
can be readily shown, that the rent of land, if regulated by 
competition, would in the majority of cases greatly exceed 
the metayer rents which are paid. And this will be true 
whatever may be the portion of the produce at which the 
metayer rents are fixed; for instance, in Tuscany two 
thirds of the whole produce is apportioned to the landlord. 
This is probably the highest metayer rent which is paid. 
The fertility of the soil of Tuscany must be such, that one 
third of the produce which is yielded by any land which is 
cultivated suffices to pay the expenses of cultivation, and 
also remunerate the tenant for his labour. If one third of 
the produce was not sufficient to do this, the land would 
be cultivated at a loss; since it is supposed that two 
thirds are allotted to rent. But if one third of the produce 
yielded by inferior land is sufficient for the purposes we 
have just mentioned, then it is manifest that one third of 
the produce yielded by more fertile land would more than 
suffice, according to the rate of profit current in the 
country, to remunerate the tenant for the capital he ex- 
pends, and for his labour of superintendence. But when 
rents are regulated entirely by competition, a farmer can- 
not hope to obtain more than the average rate of profit, 
and, in such a case, the farmer who cultivates productive 
land is not in a better position than a farmer who occu- 
pies land of inferior praductivonees The landlord is able 
to appropriate to himself the whole advantage of the 
increased fertility; since, when rents are regulated by 
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competition, they are adjusted in proportion to the fer- 
tility and other advantages which a particular farm may 
possess. When, therefore, metayer rents are paid, the 
tenants who happen to occupy the most productive land 
possess a beneficial interest, and the value of which is 
proportioned to the productiveness of the soil. We will 
illustrate our meaning by an example. Let it be sup- 
posed that there are two farms which vary greatly in 
productiveness, but in the cultivation of which the same 
amount of capital is invested; this amount being 20001. 
Let it be further assumed that the ordinary rate of agri- 
cultural profit is ten per cent. and that therefore these 
farmers will be satisfied with a profit of 2001. The annual 
expense of cultivation, including wages, seed, wear and 
tear of implements, &., may be assumed to be in each 
farm 8001. Let the annual amount of the produce of 
the two farms be respectively 1800/. and 1500/1. If, there- 
fore, the two farms paid rents of 800/. and 500l. respect- 
ively, there would in each case be 1.000/. left to the 
farmers; this would replace their capital, and leave them 
2001., or a profit of ten per cent. as a remuneration for 
their own labour and capital. These farms therefore, if 
the rents were regulated by competition, would pay rents 
of 8001. and 500l. respectively. We will now examine 
what would occur if these two same farms, cultivated by 
the same amount of capital as before, paid a metayer rent 
of one third the produce; the produce from the two farms 
above supposed being 1800/. and 1500l., the metayer rents 
would consequently be 600/. and 5001. respectively. The 
worse farm of the two therefore pays the same rent as 
before, but the better farm pays a rent of 200l. less; 
therefore the metayer tenant who occupies the more 
fertile farm would have a beneficial interest which might 
be estimated at 2001. per annum. In any special case, 
the amount of this beneficial interest depends upon the 
haar eg of the land. The purport of this example 

not been to prejudge the question, whether or not, 
under a metayer tenure, the landlords receive smaller 
rents, and the tenants are better off than if they occupied 
the land upon a rack-rent. Such a question can only be 
determined by considerations upon which we will proceed 
te remark. But the object of the above example is to 
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show, that when rents are regulated by a custom which 


fixes them at a certain definite proportion of the produce, | 


then the rent paid by the most productive soils is less in 
excess of that paid by the least productive than it would 
be if both were let on rack-rent. 

The arrangements connected with the metayer tenure 
vary greatly in different countries. The landlord almost 
always supplies a portion of the capital. Sometimes he 
provides the stock, the tenant buying the seed and imple- 
ments, In Piedmont, the landlord pays the taxes, and 
repairs the buildings, and the tenant provides stock, im- 
plements, and seed. According to Arthur Young, the con- 
ditions of the metayer tenure in France before the revolu- 
tion, were far more complicated and variable than at the 
present time. In Champagne the landlords commonly 
find half the cattle, and half the seed, and the metayer, 
labour, implements, and taxes: but in some districts the 
landlord bears a share of these. In Rousillon, the land- 
lord pays half the taxes; and in Guienne, from Auch to 
Fleurne, many landlords pay all. Near Aguillon, on the 
Garonne, the metayers furnish half the cattle. But the 
metayer tenures of all countries are controlled by the 
principle, that the conditions of the tenure are arranged 
according to an undeviating usage. Thus, if it 1s customary 
in Piedmont that the landlord should pay the taxes, repair 
the buildings, and receive two thirds of the produce as 
rent, it would be an unheard of thing for a metayer 
tenant to have his rent raised to three fourths of the 
produce, or to be displaced from his occupation, because 
some other person offered the landowner a higher price 
for the use of the land. The whole tone of public feeling 
would prevent the landlord accepting such an offer; in 
fact, persons would be restrained from making the- offer 
by feelings similar to those which prevent a barrister 
publicly announcing that he will hold briefs at one half 
the customary fees. Land is often retained for many 
generations in the same family, by metayer tenants; 
they almost regard the land asa patrimonial possession, 
because they believe that they will not be displaced from 
its occupation, and that the conditions on which they 
hold it will remain unchanged. Metayer tenants there- 
fore may justly, in a modified sense, regard the land as 
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their own property, and consequently to this tenure be- 
long, in part, those advantages which, as we showed in 
the last chapter, result from small properties when cul- 
tivated by their owners. We say these advantages only 
belong in part to the metayers, because many of those 
motives upon which depend the advantages of peasant 
properties only act with limited effect in the case of a 
metayer tenure. For instance, a metayer feels that he has 
a claim to only a portion of the fruits of his labour; if 
he is more industrious, and his land is made more pro- 
ductive, the landlord takes a portion of this increased 
produce, therefore the feeling of self-interest which stimu- 
lates the active and intelligent industry of the peasant 
proprietor cannot act with similar force upon the metayer. 
But there is a much more serious objection than that 
which we have just noticed. Under a metayer tenure, 
the land is almost sure to be badly cultivated, for the 
nature of this tenure opposes the application of capital, 
either by the landlord or by his tenant. For instance, if 
the land is drained at the expense of a metayer landlord, 
whose rent is one third of the produce, the land is of 
course made more productive, but the landlord only se- 
cures one third of the increased produce; the remaining 
two thirds is gratuitously given to the tenant, who has 
borne none of the expense. If, on the other hand, the 
land was drained at the sole cost of the tenant, he, in 
a similar manner, will only obtain two thirds of the 
advantage; the remaining one third would be gratuj- 
tously presented to the landlord. Whenever the metayer 
system is inefficient, it is no doubt principally due to 
this cause; in fact, the strongest opponents of metayer 
cultivation most strenuously insist on the great want of 
capital which it exhibits. This objection may be, and is, 
no doubt, overcome in those countries where the metayer 
farming is most satisfactory ; for when the application of 
capital is required, there 1s no reason whatever why the 
metayer landlord and his tenants should not equitab] 

arrange between themselves the particular amount whic 

each party should respectively spend. If the metayer 
rents were one third of the produce, then it might be 
equitably arranged that one third of the cost of such an 
useful improvement as drainage should be borne by the 
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landlord, and the remaining two thirds by the tenant. 
The terms of the contract might be varied under different 
circumstances; the tenant ought not to pay so much, if 
_there was any chance that his term of occupation would 
be limited. Arrangements similar to these are frequently 
made between English landlords and their tenants, when 
money is borrowed from the Land Improvement Com- 
panies, for the purpose of carrying out works of perma- 
nent utility. Although it has been pointed out that a 
metayer might not have the same motive as a peasant 
proprietor has to improve the land by incessant industry, 
and by judicious application of capital, yet on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the labour of the 
metayer will be, in all probability, much more efficient 
than that of our own agricultural labourers, who simply 
work for hired wages; they have no interest in the work 
in which they are employed, they have no motive but to 
labour with just sufficient skill and regularity to avoid 
being dismissed. To them it is a matter of little moment 
whether their employer's profits are large or small. The 
indolence and carelessness which are thus engendered 
cause a loss to an employer of hired labour which 1s 
rarely adequately appreciated. In metayer cultivation, 
little hired labour 1s employed. A metayer generally occu- 
pies no more land than he can himself cultivate with the 
assistance of his family. He therefore, far more than ' 
the hired labourer, is stimulated to be industrious, be- | 
cause the profits which his exertions produce are at any | 
rate in part his own. | 

The most contradictory opinions with regard to the: 
results of metayer farming have been expressed by those | 


ent results may, no doubt, be attributed to the particular 
customs which prevail with regard to the metayer tenures 
in different countries. Some of these customs have al- 
ready been noticed. We believe that the efficiency of the 
metayer tenure depends on the extent to which the cus- 
toms of a country facilitate the application of capital to 
the land. The efficiency of the metayer cultivation also, 
in a great degree, depends upon the security which the 
tenant has that he shall not be disturbed in the posses- 


sion of his holding. It is hopeless to expect that there 
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BOOK II. ever can be good farming when the cultivator is a mere 
CH. VII. tenant at will, who is ever liable tu have his rent raised 
in proportion to the improvement produced on the land 

by either his skill or his capital. The evil has been 

partly remedied in England by the leasing of farms at 

a rack-rent for a period of years which varies from seven 

to twenty-one; but, even under this system, enterprise 

on the part of the farmer is much discouraged ; for it too 
frequently happens that his rent will be raised at the 
"expiration of his lease if he has made his farm more 
productive. This evil is remedied by the metayer tenure; 

for, as we have before remarked, a mectayer tenant 1s 
‘seldom displaced, and a rent, which is fixed at a certain 
definite portion of the produce, gives the tenant a bene- 

‘ficial interest in the increased productiveness of the soil. 

We will now proceed to consider how far these general 

a prior remarks upon metayers are corroborated by the 

facts which have been derived from experience and ob- 
servation. Most English writers on this subject, including 

Arthur Young, Mr. McCulloch, and Mr. Jones, have been 
unsparing in their denunciations of the metayer system; 

they assure us that it causes the land to be wretchedly 
cultivated, that it deprives the landlords of half the rent 

they might obtain under a different tenure, and that it 

| makes the metayers themselves more impoverishel] and 
Unsatisfac- | more wretched than ordinary labourers. But these wri- 
pe | tere have principally formed their opinions by observing 
tenure | the condition of the French metayers. French agriculture 
France. does not, however, afford a fair test of the effects of me- 
tayer farming; for it there labours under many disad- 
vantages which do not operate in other countries. Mr. 

Jones, for instance, supports his opinion by quoting 

Turgot; but Turgot spoke of the country before the 

French revolution. Then the exclusive privileges of the 

French nobility exempted them from direct taxation, and 

the most burdensome imposts were thrown entirely upon 

the metayer tenants. But in Piedmont it is an essential 
condition of the metayer tenure that taxes should be paid 

by the landowner. In fact, one passage in Arthur Young’s 

own work is sufficient to explain all the defects of the 

French metayer agriculture. He says that in Limousin 

and Angoumois (the provinces which Turgot adminis- 
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tered, and from which he formed his impression of the | BOOK Il. 
metayer system) ‘the metayers have no virtual fixity of} &"™: 
tenure: whereas the metayers of Italy claim fixity of 

tenure as an essential condition of their contract.’ ‘Again, 

in Limousin, Arthur Young tells us, ‘the metayers 

are considered as little better than menial servants, remov- 

able at pleasure, and obliged to conform in all things 

to the will of the landlord.’ Under such circumstances 

the system must in every respect work badly, and the 
metayers themselves must inevitably be poor and 
wretched. 

The metayer tenure of Italy strikingly contrasts with | Good re- 
that of France, both in its results and in the nature of | ied of 
the contract. Almost the entire land of Lombardy and | mca Aad 
Piedmont is cultivated by metayers. The excellence of the | Lombardy, 
agriculture in these countries is proverbial; in fact, it is | 
not surpassed in any country in the world. This excellence 
is not due to any peculiar natural advantages. The soil 
of Piedmont is scarcely of average fertility, and Lombardy, 
it is popularly believed, has for years been exposed to in- | 
tolerable oppression by its Austrian rulers. Bad govern- 
ment is usually supposed to cause the impoverishment of | 
a country. The Lombard system of agriculture must, 
therefore, be singularly efficient ; for Lombardy has con- | 
tinued one of the best cultivated and most productive 
countries during the whole period through which it was 
oppressed by Austrian tyranny. In Lombardy and Pied- 
mont the land is not so much subdivided as in France; | 
a metayer farm seldom exceeds sixty, but is never less. 
than ten acres. The farm buildings are models of con- 
venience and comfort. Competent observers affirm that 
nothing can exceed the skill and economy displayed iu 
the management of the land. Chateauvieux, who is an_ 
excellent authority, says—‘In Piedmont and Lombardy | 
the rotation of crops is excellent. I should think no’ 
country can bring so large a portion of its produce to 
market as Piedmont. Though the soil is not naturally 
fertile, tho number of cities is prodigiously great. The 
agriculture must therefore be eminently favourable to the | 
nett, as well as the gross produce of the land.’ Again, 
he remarks—‘In no part of the world are the economy 
and management of the land better understood than in 
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Piedmont, and this explains the phenomenon of its great 
population and immense export of provisions.’ 

In the valley of the Arno, the metayer farms are much 
smaller than in Piedmont and Lombardy, their size vary- 
ing from three to ten acres; and yet, in spite of this great 
subdivision, numerous travellers have described the valley 
of the Arno as cultivated with singular care and skill, and 
as presenting altogether a most prosperous appearance, 
The holdings are so small that the homesteads of the 
metayers are situated at a short distance from each other. 
We are assured that these homesteads appear to be most 
neatly kept and have a thoroughly comfortable aspect, and 
the metayer peasants in this valley are well and tastefully 
dressed. It is true that English writers have said, if you 
enter the house of a metayer, he does not seem to live as 
much at his ease and to possess the same luxury as the 
farmers of other countries; but it is most unreasonable to 
make such a comparison. A metayer in the valley of 
the Arno, who cultivates his tive or six acres of land, 
ought not to be contrasted with our own farmers who 
possess large capitals; such a metayer is essentially a 
labourer, he cultivates the land without the assistance of 
hired labour; if therefore we wish fairly to compare 
the condition of an agricultural population in a metayer 
country with ity condition under a different system of 
landed tenure, we ought to contrast the metayers not with 
capitalist farmers but with agricultural labourers working 
for hire. If this comparison is made, there certainly can 
be no doubt that the metayers of Italy in their social and 
economical condition are in every respect greatly superior 
to our own agricultural labourers. 

Chateauvieux bears the most important testimony to 
the beneficial influence exerted upon the landlords by a 
metayer tenure. Nothing, in fact, seems to enforce with 
so much practical effect the important maxim, that pro- 
perty has duties as well as rights. The followmg very 
intelligent remarks are made by Chateauvieux: ‘The me- 
tayer system constantly occupies and interests the pro- 
prietors, which is never the case with great proprietors, 
who lease their estates at fixed rents, It establishes a 
community of interests, and relations of kindness between 
the proprietors and the metayers—a kindness which I 
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have often witnessed and from which result great ad-| BooK 1. 
vantages in the moral condition of society. The proprie-| C2", 
tor under this system, always interested in the success of | 
the crop, never refuses to make an advance upon it, which 
the land promises to repay with interest. It is by these 
advances, and by the hope thus inspired, that the rich pro- 
prietors of land gradually perfect the whole rural economy 
of Italy. It is to them that it owes the numerous systems 
of irrigation which water its soil, as also the establishment 
of terrace culture on the hills—~gradual but permanent im- 
provements which common peasants, for want of means, 
could never have effected, and which could never have 
been accomplished by the farmers, nor by the great pro- 
prietors who let their estates at fixed rents. The metayer | 
system therefore forms of itself that alliance between the | 
rich proprietor, whose means provide for the improvement 
of the culture, and the metayer, whose care and labours 
are directed, by a common interest, to make the most of 
these advances.’ Sismondi, who was a resident metayer 
landlord, speaks in warm approval of the system. He 
proves by the most definite facts that under the metayer 
tenure the land is well cultivated, and that the condition of 
the metayer tenants is in every respect most satisfactory. 

The object we have had in view in making these re- /mpracti- 
marks upon the metayer tenure has not been to propose oan 
its introduction into England; this, even if desirable, ducing this 
we well know is impossible, for it is the fundamental system ito 
principle of this tenure, that tle rent of land should be 4*//4"4- 
regulated by custom and not by competition. But custom 
is gradually exercising less influence upon the commercial 
arrangements of our own country; and rents, profits, and 
wages are each year apportioned more completely in 
accordance with competition. We have, however, been 
chiefly induced to make these remarks, because the pre- | 
judice of English writers against every system of landed | 
tenure different from our own has been so great, that it 
is commonly assumed that the metayer tenure produces ' 
unmixed evils in the countries where it exists, and that | 
these countries can never be greatly improved until it is 
replaced by a system of cultivation resembling our own. 

The facts just mentioned are sufficient to disprove 
such an opinion, for we believe the following propositions 
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BOOK 1. | have been established:—that the metayer system of culti- 
oH. VIL | vation is in many instances extremely efficient ;—that the 
metayer tenants are generally in a condition greatly supe- 
‘rior to our own day-labourers ;—and, that the metayer 
‘landlords are often induced to perform those duties per- 
taining to landed property which are too frequently neg- 
lected by the ae te of our own country. Without 
| wishing, therefore, to advocate any Utopian scheme for 
‘the introduction of this tenure into England, we still think 
‘it very important that its merits as well as its defects 

' should be known. 
Cottier | It has already been stated that the cottier and metayer 
tenure. : tenure will be described in the same chapter; because 
the former system of cultivation exhibits, in an aggravated 
form, many of those defects which belong to the latter. 
|The cottier tenure has existed on a far more extended 
Ireland. , scale in Ireland than in any other country, for before 
the famine of 1848 nearly the whole of the land in 
'Treland was cultivated by cottiers, and even at the 
ipresent time they occupy a very considerable portion 
(of it. The cottiers of Ireland may be described as 
peasant cultivators; for they rent the land directly from 
the landowner, and cultivate it by their own labour. The 
| produce of the land is, therefore, as in the case of the me- 
‘tayer tenure, entirely divided between the landlord and 
'the cultivator; but there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the metayer and the cottier tenure. The rent 
which the metayer pays is definitely fixed by custom; on 
the other hand, the rent which the cottier pays is entirely 
regulated by competition. Custom also generally gives to 
the metayer fixity of tenure, but no such fixity of tenure 
can be claimed by cottiers; they compete against each 
other for the possession of a plot of land, and the landlord 
'1s only anxious to obtain those tenants who will give him 
Cause of the highest rents. Now the rack-rents, which are paid by 
pola hi the large capitalist farmers in England, are regulated by 
teen rack- competition; and it may therefore be asked—Can there be 
rentsand any essential difference between rack-rents and cottier- 
it rents? ‘here is this essential and very important differ- 
ence; a rack-rent is determined by the competition of ca- 
pitalists, whereas a cottier-rent is determined by the com- 
petition of labourers. The consequences of this distinction 
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we will proceed to explain. When farmers apply large 00x 1. 
capitals, as in England, to cultivate their farms, they ex- “ ‘™ 
pect to obtain the ordinary rate of profit for their capital, 
and a reasonable remuneration for their labour of superin- 
tendence; it is, therefore, quite impossible that the rent 
paid by English farmers could long continue so high as to 
prevent this ordinary rate of profit being received, for if 
this were so, capital would not continue to be invested in 
farming, but would inevitably be applied in other employ- 
ments, where the ordinary rate of profit could be secured. 
Rack-rents, therefore, are kept as it were in a position of 
stable equilibrium by the competition of capital, for com- 
petition of capital signifies that men are eagerly anxious 
to invest their capital to the greatest possible advantage; 
and consequently, a rack-rent is in this manner so ad- 
justed, that farming is neither much more nor much less 
profitable than other occupations. In the case, however, 
of a cottier tenancy, it is population, and not capital, 
which competes for the land. The Irish cottiers, for in- 
stance, are miserably poor peasants, who possess no capi- 
tal except one or two tools and the scanty furniture of 
their wretched hovels. When, therefore, they compete for 
a plot of land, it is absurd to suppose that they calculate 
the rent which they are willing to pay, by considering 
whether their capital would secure a higher rate of profit 
in some other investment; they are themselves fit for no 
other employment, and all the capital they possess would 
scarcely realise more than a nominal sum. 

To a cottier, the pussession of a plot of land is not a Disastrous 
question of profit, but subsistence; and consequently, s bse Se 
in any district, the more numerous is the peasantry | system upun 
the more actively will the land be competed for. The ! /rish ia- 
peasantry of Ireland were so long accustomed to poverty, | Cee: 
that they were satisfied if they could occupy a plot of 
ground, and obtain from it just sufficient food to pro- 
vide a bare subsistence; they had no habitual standard 
of comfort; every adult peasant married, and a want of 
food, with its consequent diseases, was the only check 
upon population. Such being the condition of the Irish 
peasantry, it may be naturally supposed that cottier 
rents were forced up to their highest possible point; 
the cottier could only obtain just sufficient to live upon, 
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wont (and the whole remaining produce was paid to the land- 


OM. Vit. 


A asassina- 
tion. 


The direct 


lord as rent. The pecuniary amount of these cottier 
rents may be regarded as merely nominal; a peasant was 
so anxious to obtain a plot of ground, that he cared not 
what rent he offered for it; he well knew that the land- 
lord, whatever was the nominal amount of rent, must 
leave him sufficient to live upon. And thus we learn, 
from the evidence taken before Lord Devon’s Irish Poor 
Law Commission, that the nominal amount of many of 
these cottier rents exceeded the whole produce which the 
land yielded, even in the most favourable season. The 
cottier was consequently in constant arrear to his land- 
lord; the landlord had of course a legal right to distrain 
for the rent, but such a remedy was of no value, for the 
whole property of the cottier was scarcely worth scizing. 
Neither could the landlord gain much by resorting to 
eviction, for the evicted tenant would only be replaced 
by another tenant of the same character, whose arrears 
| of rent would accumulate with sinular rapidity.  Al- 
ptneuge eviction is a legal right of the landlord, yet he 
was restrained from exercising this right by the powerful 
motive of personal safety. Assassination was the retribu- 
tion with which the cottiers of Ireland not unfrequently 
punished an evicting landlord. The economical condition 
of no other countrv has ever been so unsatisfactory as 
was the condition of Ireland under the cottier tenancy; 
for the cottiers, having taken the land at a rent which 
it was impossible for them to pay, had no motive what- 
ever to be industrious; if by skill and labour the land 
was rendered more productive, the increased produce was 
absorbed in the rent of the landlord. The rents were, 


tendency of \in fact, fixed so high, that whether the seasons were 


the cottier 


system, is to favourable or not, whether the land was well or badly 
impoverish | cultivated, the cottier tenants could never expect to obtain 


the people 
and lower 


for themselves any more than a bare subsistence; hence 


the cultiva- | 1t has been aptly remarked, that the Irish cottiers were 


tion. 


the only people in the world whose condition was so 
deplorable that they gained nothing by being industri- 
ous. No scheme could possibly be devised which would 
act more efiectually to impoverish the people, and 
throw the land into the most wretched state of culti- 
vation. The progress of Ireland cannot be marked by 
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a surer sign than by the gradual abolition af the cottier | 00x 1. 
tenure. ae 

In Ireland there was also a subsidiary kind of tenure, | Conacre. 
termed conacre. If a landlord required any labour to be 
done on his estate, it was a frequent practice for him to 
pay the labourers he employed, not by money, but by 
giving them a plot of manured ground rent free; the plot 
thus held, on the condition that the tenant should give 
the landlord so much labour, was termed conacre. This 
tenure was feudal in its character; for during the middle | 4 feudal 
ages, a great portion of the cultivated land was granted | “**. 
to tenants on the condition that they should be bound 
to perform certain personal services for the landowner, or, 
as he was then termed, the lord. These personal services 
consisted either in providing the lord with mere ordinary 
manual labour, or else with men and weapons for war- 
like purposes. 

In Ulster a peculiar kind of landed tenure prevails, in 
consequence of the existence of a particular form of tenant- 
right. It is ordinarily supposed that tenant-right repre- 
sents the compensation which is paid to the tenant by the 
landowner for improyemeuts carried on by the tenant's 
capital and skill, and the effects of which are not ex- 
hausted at the time when the tenant relinquished his 
occupation. The Ulster tenant-right 1s something very 
different. For it represents a sum sometimes amounting | 
to as much as the value of the fee-simple of the land ; this | 
sum is paid for the goodwill of the farm, by the incoming | 
to the outgoing tenant. Side by side with this tenant- 
right there also exists in Ulster the tenant-right first 
described, For if an Ulster tenant relinquishes his occu- 
pation to his landlord he obtains from the landlord com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements. The Ulster, 
tenant-right has no legal sanction, it is simply a custom, 
which is in almost every instance implicitly obeyed. 
This may be regarded as a remarkable example of the 
extent to which custom may control commercial transac- 
tions. The large sum which is paid by the incoming to 
the outgoing tenant represents partly a premium for good- 
will, and partly compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments. This latter portion is no doubt fairly due to 
the outgoing tenant; but the premium which is paid for 
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for if the farm were let at its full rent, no one would con- 
sent to pay a large sum for the good-will. | Great hard- 
ships would however he inflicted upon existing tenants 
who have bought the good-will of their farms from previ- 
ous tenants, if landowners were permitted suddenly to 
exercise their full legal rights. This Ulster tenant-nght, 
so far as it represents a premium for the good-will of a 
farm, is not likely to conduce to good agriculture. What 
is really done is this, A tenant instead of paying a full 
rent, or in other words, such a rack-rent as would be 
determined by competition, pays a comparatively low 
rent, because when entering his tarm a considerable sum 
was levied from him for the good-will. The result of this 
arrangement is, that the tenant, who generally has an 
insufficient capital for the cultivation of his farm, has 
to invest a large portion of his means, not as capital upon 
the land, but in purchasing the privilege of renting the 
farm at less than its full value. This indicates an econo- 
mic disadvantage which is associated with the peculiar 
form of tenant-right prevailing in Ulster. 

It has however been stated that, tenant-right, as ordi- 
narily understood, simply represents the compensation 
received by the tenant, from the landlord, for unex- 
hansted improvements etfected by the tenant’s capital and 
skill. This is the tenant-right which the Irish claim to 
have conceded to them in every case by law. It would 
seem that great advantages would result if this tenant- 
right were established by law not only in Ireland, but in 
every other country where the ownership and cultivation 
of the land are dissociated. It has been more than once 
pointed out in these pages that one of the most serious 
defects in the agriculture of such a country as England, 
arises from the circumstance that the tenant has not 
sufficient inducement to apply capital and skill to the 
improvement of the land. It has been asserted that the 
greater part of the land of England is occupied by tenants 
at will, and that five-sixths of the whole cultivated land 
of Ireland is held upon this tenure. A tenant at will has 
no valid security that he will be permitted even for one 
year to enjoy the profit which may result from improve- 
ments effected by his capital and skill. A leasehold 
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tenant is in a better position; but at the expiration of his 300K u. 
lease, he may have his rent raised by a sum equivalent to eave 
the annual value of the improvement produced in the 

land, either by his skilful farming or by an outlay of 

capital on his part. Those who object to the establish- 

ment of such a legal tenant-right as this, are accustomed 

to say that the law has no right to interfere between the 
landowner and the tenant—that if a tenant is willing to 

rent a farm without the stipulation that he should receive 
compensation for improvements, it cannot be said that 

any injustice is done to the tenant, because the arrange- 

ment is simply a voluntary one between man and man. 

But the question involves far higher considerations than 

the settlement of a bargain between one man and another. 

If no one had to be considered but landowners and 

tenants, they might be allowed to settle as they like their 

business transactions. But the good or bad cultivation of the 

land deeply interests the whole nation; the arguments 
therefore in favour of tenant-right vastly preponderate over 

any of the objections to which allusion has been made ; 

for it must be remembered that there can be no reason- The land 
able expectation that the land will be cultivated as well as ##/ never 
it might be, until the establishment of tenant-right gives Ciitivated 
every tenant farmer an adequate security that he will not as it might 
be deprived of advantages which justly belong to him, as : jee a 
they result from the application of his skill and capital. apicuaae: 
At the present moment tenant-right is regarded as a right is 
question chiefly concerning Ireland. The Irish land ques- conceded. 
tion has advanced to that stage when immediate legisla- 

tion upon it is imperatively required. But events will 
probably soon shew that there is an English as well as 

an Irish land question. Allusion has been made in the 
previous chapter to reforms in the law of real property 

which it is most important should be immediately car- 

ried out. It should moreover be borne in mind, that 

if the arguments in favour of tenant-right in Ireland are 
conclusive, similar arguments can be advanced to support 

the establishment of tenant-right in England. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION AND OTHER REMEDIES FOR 


LOW WAGES, 
sox 1. | TVH] erecat mass of the labouring population, in even 
ds o 
he pie the most prosperous and civilised countries, is so poor, 


Remedes | that a philanthropic sympathy is excited, and remedies are 
forlow — | constantly being proposed with the object of improving the 
often il. condition of the poor. The practical utility of political 
lusory. economy cannot be better illustrated than by applying its 
principles to test these remedies. When this is done 
many of them will prove to be vain and illusory; it will 
be shown that they not unfrequently cause the opposite 
effects to those which they arc intended to produce and 
increase the poverty they seek to alleviate. Strikes and 
‘cooperation are the two remedies for low wages in which 
lat the present time different sections of the labouring 
class place most faith. We shall therefore devote a sepa- 
rate chapter to the influence which may be produced by 
strikes and cooperative societies. But before doing so, it 
| will be well to consider some other remedies in the efficacy 
‘of which many people have at different times expressed 

ithe greatest confidence. 
Principles | If our readers revert to the chapter in which the laws 
Hope of wages were discussed, it will be perceived that the 
be tested, | following principles can be applied to test the efficacy 
of any of the means which may be proposed to raise 
wages. The remark has frequently been made that the 
capital of the country provides its wage-fund. This wage- 
fund is distributed amongst the whole wage-recelving 
population, and, therefore, the average of each individual's 
wayes cannot increase unless either the number of those 
who receive: wages is diminished, or the wage-fund is aug 
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mented, Therefore, with regard to all questions concern- 
ing a general rise of wages, it should first be ascertained 
whether the agency by which this rise is intended to be 
effected will exert any influence in diminishing the num- 
ber of the labouring population, or in augmenting that 
portion of a nation’s capital which is retained for home 
investment. If it can be proved that such an influence 
will not be exerted, it may be concluded that a general 
rise of wages cannot take place. In the consideration, 
however, of such a question several precautions must be 
carefully observed. For instance, it has been said that 
the produce of labour is divided into two shares; one of 
these shares is termed the profits of capital, and the other 
share is termed the wages of labour; therefure, ceteris 
partbus, if wages increase, the share apportioned to capi- 
tal, or, in otber words, profits, must diminish. Hence 
it may be concluded that, when wages increase, profits 
must decrease. But, befure admitting such a conclusion, 
it is necessary to inquire whether circumstances may not 
occur which will enable a rise of wages to take place with- 
out being accompanied by any decrease in profits. If, for 
instance, labour is made more efficient by the labourer 
becoming more skilful and more energetic, the produce of 
labour will be increased, and the share allotted not only 
to labour, but also to capital, might be augmented. If, 
therefore, any method is suggested by which it is pro- 
posed to increase wages, it 1s most important to endea- 
vour to discover whether the proposed increase will be 


taken from the profits of capital or from the additional . 


wealth produced by making labour in any manner 
more efficient. In the first case, the rise of wages can- 
not be permanent ; the nature of the rise creates its own 
destruction; for the amount of capital accumulated de- 
pends on the inducement to save. If, therefore, profits 
are diminished, there is not so great an inducement to 
save, and the amount of capital accumulated will decrease; 
the wage-fund will consequently be diminished, and there 
will be a smaller amount to distribute amongst the 
labouring classes, The practical importance of this con- 
sideration will be shown when discussing the subject of 
strikes. We will now proceed to consider in detail some 
of the popular remedies for low wages. 
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BOUK I. Our own statute-book proves that the attempt has 
ou. vit, frequently been made to regulate wages by law. The 
‘ttempta to enactments which have been passed with this object 
regulate illustrate the shifting policy of our Government. On one 
aby occasion, when the employer is to be favoured, a law is 
nicays  , passed limiting the amount of wages which the labourer is 
tither futile| to receive. When the employed is to be protected, the 
ois , employer is furbidden to offer the labourer less than a 
' j} certain remuneration. Such legislation is always either 
futile or mischievous. It will be necessary to examine 
‘several cases in order fully to elucidate the effects of 
legislative interference with wages. In the first place, 
suppose a general law were passed enacting that wages in 
every employment should be raised 20 per cent. If em- 
ployers were unable to repay themselves for the higher 
| wages thev were compelled to give, by a rise in the price 
of commodities, it is evident that this advance in wages 
_would simply represent so much taken away from profits. 


| . ’ . ° 
Any legis- :The immediate consequence of this would be a contraction 


bi of business. Capitalists would find it less profitable 
ae the 'than heretofore to invest money in home industry. A 
rateof | large portion of the national capital would be exported; 
profit aq | % great advantage would be given to our foreign competi- 
‘ethe | tors in every branch of industry. They would undersell 
export of | US even in our own markets; our foreign and our home 





capita.  ' trade would be most seriously crippled. The result there- 
‘fore of any attempt to secure a general advance in wages 
iby law would be mischievous to the whole nation and 
especially disastrous to the labourers themselves. An 
| advance in wages implies an increase in the wage-fund, 
or a diminution in the numbers of those among whom the 
wage-fund is distributed. A law to regulate wages such 
as that just indicated would for reasons previously stated 
diminish the wage-fund; moreover its immediate effects 
would be to stimulate an increase of population. For in 
the present social and moral condition of the labouring 
poor even a slight temporary improvement in their mate- 
rial condition at once leads to earlier and more impro- 
vident marriages. In a few years therefore there would 
be a greater number of labourers competing for employ- 
ment: the demand for labour would at the same time be 
constantly diminishing, since the capital invested in home 
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industry would steadily decrease as long as the law artifi- 
cially to rajse wages continued in operation. 

It may be thought that these evil consequences would 
not ensue if a law to regulate wages only affected some 
special trades, in which all are ready to admit that wages 
are too low. In order to examine a case which seems to 
be the most favourable for Government interference, let it 
be assumed that a law is passed declaring that no able- 
bodied agricultural labourer.shall receive less than fifteen 
shillings a week. It can be urged that no man ought to 
receive less than this amount; and that in fact, fifteen 
shillings a week is the minimum upon which a man with 
a family can maintain himself in full health and vigour. 
It is probable that employers would be benefited if the 
wages of the worst paid labourers were raised. An opinion 
has in fact been already expressed, that farmers who only 
pay their labourers nine or ten shillings a week act as 
unwisely as if they were to give an insufficiency of food 
to their horses. Facts indisputably demonstrate that the 
labour which receives the lowest remuneration is often not 
the least costly. It would therefore seem that a law 
fixing the minimum of agricultural wages at fifteen shil- 
lings a week would not only confer a boon upon the 
labourers, but would inflict no loss upon their employers. 
Such might be the immediate effects of this legislation ; 
but unless this advance in wages were accompanied by a 
corresponding elevation in the social and moral condition 
of the labourer, earlier and more improvident marriages 
would indubitably ensue. An increase of population would 
thus be artificially stimulated; a legislative discourage- 
ment would moreover be given to emigration; in a few 
years the supply of labour would be unnaturally in- 
creased; nothing would at the same time have occurred to 
augment the demand for labour. Hence the ultimate 
effect of legislative interference with wages even in the 
most favourable case that can be supposed would be to 
produce an excess in the supply of labour when compared 
with the demand for it; or, in other words, there would 
soon be a large class unable to obtain employment who 
would have to be supported by parochial relief. 

It may be said that no one at the present time seriously 
‘proposes to ask Parliament to regulate wages. Such a 
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‘request is now never directly made; but demands are con- 


stantly put forward which plainly show that many still 
continue to be influenced by the same fallacies which for- 
merly misled those who considered it to be the duty of 
Governments to regulate wages. In some of the states of 
the American Union laws have been passed fixing a day's 
work at eight hours. Such a law would certainly find fa- 
vour with some very intelligent workmen in England. 
With much plausibility they argue that if this eight hours’ 
law were passed, labourers would probably receive as much 
for eight hours’ work as they do now for ten hours’ work; 
for it is said that the supply of labour would be dimi- 
nished, and therefore its remuneration would be propor- 
tionately increased, 1f men were forbidden to work more 
than eight hours a day. In order to show the fallacy of 
this reasoning, it will only be necessary briefly to allude 
to some of the consequences which we have above shown 
would ensue if a law were passed to raise wages. Em- 
ployers would find their profits diminish if they had to 
pay as much for eight hours’ as for ten hours’ work. This 
diminution of profits would cause capital to be withdrawn 
from business, and our industry would be crippled. It 
may, however, be argued, that employers could recom- 
pense themselves by charging a higher price for their com- 
modities. It must not, however, be forgotten that each 
country has to carry on a keen contest with foreign com- 
petitors. England, therefore, would have to succumb to 
her foreign rivals, if the price of her products were thus 
artificially raised, and her trade would consequently be 
paralysed. But even supposing that she had nothing to 
tear from foreign competitors, and that a rise in general 
prices sufficient to compensate employers for increased 
wages could be maintained, the additional remuneration 
received by the labourer would be nominal and not real; 
if he obtained a greater number of shillings for a certain 
number of hours’ work, these shillings would be of less 
value to him than before; for since general prices have 
risen they would possess less purchasing power. 

Many, no doubt, are induced to advocate an eight-hours’ 
bill, from a conviction that at the present time men are 
often over-worked, and that as much would be done in 
eight hours asin ten. If this opinion is correct, employ- 
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ers could of course afford to pay the same wages for a 
shorter day’s work. Every one would rejoice if such a 
change were brought about; for it is most desirable that 
the hours of toil should be as far as possible diminished, 
so that men may have more leisure for physical and men- 
tal enjoyment. Nothing is a greater reproach upon our 
vaunted material progress, and nothing more surely indi- 
cates the grave defects in our existing economic arrange- 
ments, than the fact that a vast augmentation of national 
wealth has hitherto done so little to make the labourer 
feel that his struggle for existence is less severe. But if 
it is true that as much work can be done in eight hours 
‘as in ten, employers should be made to recognise the cir- 
cumstance, not by legislation, but by experience. It is 
not difficult to foresee the inconvenience and the countless 
anomalies that would arise if a law were passed on such a 
subject. Different kinds of labour vary greatly in severity. 
It can scarcely be seriously argued that when work is light 
as much can be done in eight hours as in ten. Some la- 
bour is so exhausting that, at the present, eight hours is 
considered a full day’s work. For instance, in the Cornish 
copper mines, the men who work underground never work 
more than eight hours in a day; whereas those who are 
employed in lighter work upon the surface labour for ten 
hours. In future workmen will have increased oppor- 
tunities of showing what is the best time for a man to 
continue working in different employments. Through the 
agency of industrial associations a larger number of la- 
bourers are each year carrying on various kinds of busi- 
ness on their own account. They can therefore make this 
or any other experiment they please; and no discovery 
will be more valuable in its social and economic aspects 
than if they can demonstrate that many of our labourers 
would be able to do more work if they received higher 
wages, and if they were employed for a smaller number of 
hours during each day. 

To provide work for the unemployed is a service which 
many think they have a much greater right to demand 
from the Government than the regulation of wages by law. 
We will trace some of the consequences that would 
ensue, if every applicant had a right, not only to demand 
work from the Government, but to receive the ordinary 
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wages. When such a privilege was first granted, it might 
prove very beneficial to the labouring classes, and would 
not probably be injurious to the general community; but 
if the privilege were continued, its ultimate effects would 
no doubt be most disastrous to the nation. If the Govern- 
ment were compelled to find work for the unemployed, it 
would of course be necessary to provide the money by 
increased taxation. If this increased taxation were sup- 
plied entirely from capital, the wage-fund would not 
be augmented, but it would, in fact, only be distri- 
buted by different owners. The wages which are now 
paid by the Government would have been before paid 
by individual employers, and therefore the labouring classes 
would not in the aggregate have a greater amount of 
wages distributed amongst them than they were accus- 
tomed to receive. But increased taxation, in a country 
like our own, will only be paid to a very limited extent 
out of capital. If the income tax were doubled, the ad- 
ditional amount thus obtained would to a great extent be 
saved from personal expenditure. An employer would 
rarely be induced to discharge workmen because the in- 
come tax was increased. There is therefore, in the first 
instance, a real gain for the working classes, if the wages 
paid to labourers by the Government are obtained, not 
from capital, but from a reduction in the personal ex- 
penditure of the tax-payers, or from a diminution in the 
amount of capital invested abroad. This benefit will often 
not be confined to the labourers; for a Government may 
frequently increase the wealth of a country by applying a 
loan, or increased taxation, to public works, which would 
not be carried out by private enterprise. It therefore ap- 
pears that, if a great number of labourers were thrown out 
of work by some sudden and unavoidable cause, a Govern- 
ment is perfectly justified in promising, as a temporary 
expedient, to find work for the unemployed. Such a po- 
licy need not in any way cripple the productive resources 
of the country, because the money which is paid away by 
the Government in wages will not, in the first instance, be 
provided out of the capital of the nation. The most dis- 
astrous consequences, however, would ensue, if the Govern- 
ment continued to give employment to all applicants; for 
population has an indefinite power to increase; and, there- 
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fore, no limit could be assigned to the numbers which Go- 
vernment would be compelled to employ, if it engaged to 
give work to all those who applied for it. If Government 
offered such assistance to the working classes, there can 
be no doubt that, in the present state of society, an in- 
crease in population would be so powerfully stimulated, 
that the number of those secking employment would be 
constantly augmented; at last the resources of the nation 
would be strained to the utmost to provide the wages 
which the Government would be called upon to pay. This 
is no imaginary supposition, for statistics have demon- 
strated that the lower classes of society marry with utter 
recklessness. If they can live when they first marry, they 
are perfectly contented; the additional expenses which a 
family entails are not thought of. If, therefore, Govern- 
ment found work for all applicants, marriages amongst the 
labouring classes would be so encouraged, that increase of 
population amongst them would no longer be restrained 
by any prudential checks. The State, therefore, could not 
continue to find work for the unemployed, unless a law 
were passed imposing severe checks upon the increase of 
population. The absolute necessity of this precaution is 
shown in our own system of Poor Laws. Every parish is 
bound to provide all those who are charged upon it with 
food and clothing sufficient to protect them against physical 
want. But those who claim this relief can be compelled 
to reside in the workhouse, where they are subjected to 
certain restraints; man and wife, for instance, are not per- 
mitted to live together; if this were allowed, union work- 
houses would become establishments for breeding heredi- 
tary paupers, and the poor-rate would soon absorb the 
whole wealth of a parish. It therefore appears that there 
is a fundamental difficulty connected with all attempts to 
improve the material condition of the poor by any perma- 
nent system of relief; for population is encouraged by 
granting pecuniary assistance to the poor, and conse- 
quently the money required for such a scheme of general 
relief would canstantly absorb an increasing amount of 
wealth. This difficulty can only be met by placing some 
check upon population; and it would be impossible for our 
present Poor-Law system to continue, if man and wife 
were permitted to live together in the union workhouse. 
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This should be remembered by those who so freely attack 
such a restraint upon personal liberty, as harsh and unna- 
tural. It is not here necessary to pursue this subject fur- 
ther; as the influence exerted by the poor laws upon the 
condition of the labourers will be considered in a sepa- 
rate chapter. 

Any relief which only effects a slight improvement in 
the condition of the poor, can be of no permanent advan- 
tage. The benefit which is, in the first place, conferred, 
creates its own destruction, by encouraging an increase of 
population. Any scheme of general philanthropy cannot, 
therefore, be really efficient, unless it so decidedly im- 
proves the condition of the working classes, that they are 
lifted into a different stage of social and material comfort. 
The lower classes marry recklessly, because they do not 
feel that they have any social position to maintain; and 
they often live so miserably that they cannot be said to 
have an habitual standard of comfort, such as they will 
not willingly resign. Men in the middle and in the upper 
classes will not, as a general rule, marry, if they expect 
to be obliged to live in an inferior state of comfort, and to 
bring their children up in a lower social position. Similar 
prudential motives would control the labouring classes if 
their material condition could be once greatly improved. 
They would then possess, as the middle and upper clasess 
do now, an habitual standard of comfort, which they 
would not willingly sacrifice by improvident marriages. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from these re- 
marks is that no remedy for low wages can be really 
efficient unless it increases the efficiency of labour and 
secures a social and moral improvement in the condi- 
tion of the labourers themselves. This being the case 
it will not be difficult to show that national education 
will be the most powerful agency in effecting a real ad- 
vance in the condition of the poor. It is most essential 
that this agency should be brought into operation, for 
many remedies for low wages, such as emigration, will 

roduce no great or permanent effect, unless our people 

ecome better educated. Ifa large portion of the nation 
is permitted to remain in its present state of ignorance, 
emigration and every other remedial measure will be 
powerless to remove the poverty of the very poor. 
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Little need be said in reference to the increased effi- 
ciency which is given to labour by education. There is 
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mental as well as a physical effort. It has until recently 
been generally assumed that agricultural operations varied 
so little from year to year, and that the implements with 
which the: land was cultivated were so simple, that edu- 
cation was of little importance either to a farmer or to his 
labourers. But gradually the truth is beginning to dawn 
even upon farmers themselves, that agriculture, as much 
as any other industry, requires skill and intelligence; that in 
order to realise satisfactory profits costly and complicated 
implements must be used, and that these cannot with 
safety or advantage be entrusted to rude and ignorant 
workmen. Employers in every part of the country now 
complain that each year it is becoming more doubtful 
whether England will be able to maintain the commercial 
supremacy she once possessed: the countries which are 
becoming her most formidable competitors are those which 
like Prussia and the United States have long since esta- 
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efficiency of 
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blished a system of national education. Increased dex- , The direct 


terity; greater power of concentration; superior trustwor- 
thiness; quickness in discovering a new industrial process 
and in learning how to use a new machine, are some of 
the many industrial advantages which the labourer whose 
mind has been trained generally possesses over one who 
has grown up 1n ignoranee. 


a 


A not less important influence is however indirectly indirect 
exerted by education upon the efficiency of labour and benefits of 


upon the prosperity of industry. Ignorance almost in- 
variably implies premature employment. Millions in this 
country are unable to read and write, not because there 
were no schools within their reach when they were young; 
.but because their parents either through ignorance, po- 
verty, or selfishness, sent them to work at too early an 
age. Frequent allusion has been made to the deplorable 
ignorance of our rural labourers; yet it is well known that 
there are few of them who were not at school when very 
young. A child, however, who is taken from school when 
eight or nine years old rapidly forgets almost the whole 
of the little he has learnt. Wide-spread ignorance there- 
fore is a sure indication that a considerable proportion of 


education. 
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the population has had inflicted upon it the manifold 
evils which result from premature employment. Health 
is sacrificed, physical vigour is diminished, and strength 
often becomes exhausted at an age when men ought still 
to be in the prime of life. The mischief which thus re- 
sults is not confined to the labourers themselves; the 
whole community suffers a severe pecuniary loss if the 
industrial efficiency of those by whom wealth is primarily 
produced is impaired. Men who are thus made prema- 
turely old have to be maintained by parochial ‘relief, at a 
time of life when they ought still to be productive la- 
bourers. In this way the burden of local taxation is 
seriously increased. 

Each year facts are coming to light which show that the 
competition which England has to carry on with foreign 
countries is more keen and more closely contested. She 
is gradually losing some branches of trade in which she 
once possessed undisputed supremacy. One example will 
illustrate the change which is thus in some instances 
taking place. The chairman of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce lately asserted that formerly the district 
round that town made nearly all the locks which were 
used throughout the world; but that at the present time 
the industrial appliances of America were so superior to 
our own, that America imported the metal of which locks 
are made from Staffordshire, exported the manufactured 
locks to England, underselling us in our own market. 
Upon inquiry it is found that all the reasons which are 
given to account for this superiority of American industry, 
either directly or indirectly, arise from the imperfect 
education of our people. Although higher wages are paid 
in the United States than in England, yet labour is said 
to be less costly in the former country, because the work- 
men there possess a quicker intelligence, greater inge- 
nuity, and are more ready to avail themselves of improved 
mechanical appliances. All this superiority is manifestly 
due to better education. Again, the complaint most fre- 
quently heard from English employers, is that industry is 
impeded by the heavy burdens of local taxation ; and that 
trades-unions enforce upon employers regulations anta- 
gonistic to the principles of Political Economy. The im- 
portance to be attributed to this latter allegation will be 
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considered in a subsequent chapter upon strikes and 00K u. 
trades’-unions. It is here sufficient to observe that ifa °*"™ 
child is allowed to grow up in ignorance, it can scarcely 

be expected that when he becomes a man he will possess 

the requisite knowledge to enable him to guide his actions 

in strict accordance with the principles of economic science. 

With regard however to the pecuniary burdens which the 
industry of this country has to bear, no one can doubt 

that this is an evil of great and increasing significance. 

It is almost needless to state that to crime and pauperism 

are in a great degree due the onerous changes which 

our industry is compelled to bear. Statistics indisputably 

prove that ignorance is the fruitful source of crime. Crime and 
Not more than four per cent. of convicted offenders can 

read and write with facility. It may be said that drunk- 

enness is the most powerful promoter both of crime and 
pauperism; but there is manifestly an intimate con- 

nection between intemperance and ignorance. Men will 
frequent the public-house if they are unable to derive 
enjoyment from rational pleasures; for leisure, instead 

of being a blessing to them, hangs heavily on their 

hands. 

With regard to pauperism, there is no hope that it pauperism 
will be diminished until the people become better edu- ieee 
cated. Higher wages do not make men more provident 
unless their moral and social character is improved ; higher 
wages simply lead to more expensive living and stimulate 
an increase of population. The advocates of free-trade 
confidently predicted that unrestricted commerce would 
almost extinguish pauperism. After twenty years of free- 
trade pauperism is found to be increasing, and the pauper 
question is still the most formidable of all social and 
economic difficulties. Higher wages frequently fail to 
promote increased saving. So little frugality is there 
among many of our labourers, that if depressed trade 
causes a cessation of employment a majority of those 
thrown out of work are immediately compelled to apply 
for parochial relief. Moreover it will be shown in a sub- 
sequent chapter that until an efficient system of national 
education is established there can be little hope that any 
widespread influence will be exerted by those new eco- 
nomic arrangements, such as co-partnerships and co-opera- 
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tion, upon which we must chiefly rely for the elevation of 
the people. 

migration might no doubt become a most effectual 
remedy for low wages. It not only relieves an over- 
burdened labour market, but by our emigrants countries 
are developed, to which England must chiefly look for 
those supplies of cheap food which are so essential to her 
material progress. But in the present condition of the 
country there is a grave peril associated with emigration. 
Those who leave our shores are naturally the most ener- 
getic and intelligent of our labourers; the consequence is 
that emigration is constantly drawing away those whom 
we can least afford to lose, and those remain behind who 
are most likely to become a burden upon our resources. 
While so large a proportion of the population is deficient 
in frugality, the advantages resulting from emigration are 
frittered away and no permanent benefit is produced. The 
relief temporarily given to an overstocked labour market 
by emigration is quickly neutralised by the increase of 
population which is invariably stimulated by an advance 
in wages. During the last twenty years emigration on a 
large scale has been constantly going on from these 
islands; yet there never was a time when complaints were 
more frequent as to the unsatisfactory condition of our 
labourers. 

Summarising the conclusions to be deduced from these 
remarks it may be briefly said that education, by enor- 
mously increasing the efficiency of labour, would make 
labour and capital both more productive; hence there 
would be more to be distributed in profits to the capitalist 
and in wages to the labourers. The cost of commodities 
would be lessened, every branch of industry would acquire 
& new prosperity, and this prosperity would be shared by 
the whole community. The additional wages thus ob- 
tained would not sow the seeds of future poverty by 
stimulating an improvident increase of population, but 
would be enjoyed by a people whose prudential habits 
would be so much developed as to make them perma- 
nently retain the superior standard of living they had 


uired. 
ai proceeding to consider how a system of national 
education can be secured, it may be remarked that expe- 
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rience has shown that something more is required than 
the building and maintaining of schools. The State must 
resolutely interfere, and boldly assert the great principle 
that every child shall be protected against the irreparable 
wrong which is inflicted upon him if he is permitted to 
grow up in ignorance. The argument that such an inter- 
ference is too arbitrary an exercise of the power of the 
State has long ceased to be applicable to this country. 
The Factory Acts, which in the first instance were applied 
only to our textile manufactures, have within the last two 
years been extended to every branch of industry except 
agriculture. By this legislation it is enacted that no child 
under the age of 13 shall be employed unless he attends 
school 15 hours a week. As this legislation has been 
received with almost universal approval, and as the advan- 
tages resulting from it are undisputed, there ought to be 
no hesitation in compelling those children to be educated 
who are neither at school nor at work. Every argu- 
ment which justifies interference with those parents whose 
children are at work, can be urged with tenfold force in 
reference to those who so entirely ignore every parental 
duty, that they permit their children to be neither at work 
nor at school. 

The objection most frequently brought against compul- 
sory education is that it would deprive poor parents of 
their children’s earnings. This objection is manifestly 
not applicable except in the case of those children who 
are at work. The great majority of those who would 
be at the present time directly affected by a general 
system of compulsory education are neither at school nor 
at work; for school attendance is enforced upon every 
child who is engaged in any branch of industry except 
agriculture. As it may now be assumed that agriculture 
will not long be permitted to continue in this exceptional 
position, it is evident that this plea about the poverty of 
the parents has little real validity; the enforcement of 
school attendance takes nothing from those parents who 
allow their children to grow up in idleness. Although 
from these considerations it appears that the difficulty as- 
sociated with the loss of children’s earnings is unduly 
magnified, yet it is very important carefully to estimate 
the obstacles which are presented by the poverty of rural 
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labourers to the extension of the principle of the Factory 
Acts to agriculture. 

It has been already stated that there is the most strik- 
ing diversity in the condition of agricultural labourers in 
different localities. The report of the commissioners who 
have lately inquired into the condition of people employed 
in agriculture shows that few labourers in England are bet- 
ter off than the agricultural labourers of Northumberland. 
They earn 70 or 80 per cent. more than is earned by their 
fellow labourers in many parts of the East and South- 
West of England; they possess other advantages which 
are now rarely enjoyed by labourers in these less favoured 
localities. If all our agricultural labourers were as well 
off as they are in Northumberland the poverty of the pa- 
rents would supply no argument against the immediate 
extension of the Factory Acts to agriculture. But it is 
necessary not so much to consider those who are excep- 
tionally well off, but to inquire how the enforcement of 
a certain amount of school attendance upon children would 
affect the Wiltshire or Dorsetshire labourer who is only 
earning his nine or ten shillings a week. Strange as at 
first sight it may appear, it is not difficult to show that 
in consequence of the extreme poverty of these labourers, 
the loss of a portion of their children’s earnings will inflict 
upon them a very small amount of hardship. Wages of 
nine and ten shillings a week may be truly designated 
minimum wages; or in other words, they represent the 
smallest amount upon which a man with a family can 
live. That this is the case is strikingly corroborated by 
the well-ascertained fact that in those districts where 
agricultural wages are the lowest, the remuneration of 
the labourer fluctuates with the price of corn. When 
bread is dear, wages advance. If there is a fall in the 
price of bread, wages are at once reduced. Farmers when 
meeting at market talk about the subject with each other; 
if nine shillings a week represents the current wages, and 
there is a considerable rise in the price of wheat, it is 
agreed by common consent that a man with a family can- 
not live upon nine shillings a week; consequently an un- 
derstanding is arrived at, which everyone throughout the 
locality obeys, that wages shall be raised to ten or eleven 
shillings a week. It seems contrary to the generally ac- 
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cepted principles of Political Economy that wages should 
fluctuate with the price of wheat. A rise or fall in its 
price does not indicate any change, either in the amount 
of capital invested in agriculture, or in the supply of 
labour. But the fact that wages continue in these locali- 
ties a ie rca low, distinctly indicates that the remu- 
neration of the labourer is not controlled by the general 
competition of the labour-market, but is determined by 
the particular circumstances of the locality. If, therefore, 
wages are kept down at a minimum, as in Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire, it is evident that a man cannot be much 
worse off if he is deprived of a portion of his children’s 
earnings. A calculation is made as to the smallest amount 
upon which he can live; in making this calculation the 
earnings of his children are of course taken into considera- 
tion. The amount therefore which has to be allotted to 
him must be somewhat increased if the earnings of his 
children were to a certain extent reduced. It must also 
be borne in mind that a child does not necessarily lose 
half what he has been accustomed to earn if he is com- 
pelled to spend one half of his time at school. Such a 
restriction upon labour diminishes its supply, and conse- 
quently exerts a tendency to raise its price. Moreover, an 
indirect effect would be exerted upon the remuneration 
of adult labour by diminishing the supply of juvenile 
labour; for the employment of children often reduces the 
wages of the adult labourer. It may be thought that if 
labour were thus made dearer, a tax would be imposed 
upon employers; any loss which they might in this way 
suffer could be but temporary; in a few years they would 
receive a rich recompence in possessing a body of edu- 
cated labourers. 

It is almost certain that a system of national education 
could not be carried out without an educational rate. The 
best mode of levying such a rate involves many important 
economic questions, the discussion of which had better be 
a until the subject of local taxation is considered. 

nough has already been said to indicate the wide dis- 
tinction between a rate in aid of education, and a rate for 
the support of pauperism. The whole history of our Poor 
Law proves that pauperism begets pauperism; and there- 
fore, in levying one poor rate the foundation of another 1s 
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laid. But an education rate may be required only to meet 
a temporary evil. Once get the whole nation educated, 
and no compulsion, and no extraneous pecuniary aid, will 
be needed to prevent the people lapsing again into igno- 
rance. Parents who have themselves enjoyed the bless- 
ings of education may be safely entrusted to be the guar- 
dians of their children’s education. Sometimes it is said 
that in Prussia compulsory education has become a dead 
letter because compulsion is rarely employed. This is the 
most striking evidence of the success of the system; com- 
pulsion is not needed, because, in Prussia, a father would 
as soon think of depriving a child of food and clothing, as 
he would think of permitting him to grow up in igno- 
rance. What has been achieved in Prussia might be at- 
tained in England. 

As the nation advances in intellectual development, 
many agencies for improving the condition of the people 
will be spontaneously brought into operation. Thus, at 
the present time, the gravest moral and economic evils re- 
sult from the miserable dwellings in which so many of our 
labourers live. If, however, the character of these people 
became elevated, they would absolutely refuse to herd to- 
gether in hovels, where many of the decencies of life must 
necessarily be ignored. Every landowner would then feel 
that it was as essential to provide commodious cottages as 
good farm buildings. Many schemes of philanthropy now 
prove abortive, because people are not in a position to 
utilise advantages which are brought within their reach. 
Complaints are frequently made that it is comparatively 
little use in erecting better cottages, because if one or two 
extra bedrooms are provided, they are certain to be let 
to lodgers, and things soon become as bad as they were 
before. 

People often become disheartened when they observe 
the little permanent influence produced by some well de- 
vised scheme for ameliorating the condition of the poor. 
Thus it was confidently hoped that the granting of allot- 
ment gardens would do much for the labourers, There 
can be no doubt that these allotments might exert a most 
beneficial influence. They are not however in themselves 
sufficient to raise the eoniigion of a class. Too much was 
in fact expected from them. People became disappointed, 
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and many high authorities on economic subjects have con- 
sequently underrated their possible advantages. It has, 
for instance, been maintained that, in the case of our 
worst paid labourers, an allotment only acts as a rate in 
aid of wages; that these labourers obtain from their wages 
and their allotments only just sufficient to live upon; and 
that, consequently, their wages would have to be advanced 
if they were deprived of their allotments. In some cases 
there is a certain amount of truth in these allegations; but 
as the labourers gradually improve, the produce obtained 
from an allotment must represent a real addition to 
wages. When allotments can be provided for town la- 
bourers, they not only supply much produce which would 
be expensive to purchase, but they furnish a healthy and 
most desirable occupation for leisure time. The greatest 
care should therefore be taken to secure land for allot- 
ments. The enclosure act of 1845 specially provided that 
when land was enclosed, some portion of it should be re- 
served, as allotments for the labouring poor. These pro- 
visions have been most shamefully ignored. In the present 
year (1869) it was proposed to enclose in different parts 
of the country 6,900 acres of land, and the whole amount 
reserved as allotments for the labouring poor was 6 acres. 
Sometimes it is urged, with the supposed object of be- 
nefiting the poor, that our remaining waste lands should 
be brought under cultivation. Those who make such a 
demand should remember that since the commencement 
of the last century nearly 5,000,000 acres of land have 
been enclosed. Evidence which has been repeatedly given 
before Parliamentary Committees indisputably proves that 
in the case of almost all these enclosures the interests of 
the poor have been systematically neglected. The land 
which has been thus enclosed has sooner or later been 
added to the large estates of neighbouring proprietors. 
Land over which the public could exercise many most 
valuable rights and privileges is, when enclosed, converted 
into private property. The opportunities for recreation 
and for enjoyment are not only greatly curtailed, but la- 
bourers who have been accustomed to graze a cow or feed 
poultry upon a common, never again have a similar oppor- 
tunity when the common is enclosed. Those who possess 
rights of common are no doubt, in the first instance, com- 
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pensated ; but the benefits of this compensation rarely ex- 
tend beyond those who receive it. The small plot of land 
which is allotted to some poor commoner is almost certain 
to be sold; whereas his rights of common constituted a 
property which could not be alienated. Formerly it was 
advantageous to bring unenclosed land under cultivation, 
but enclosures have now in almost every locality gone far 
enough. Every new proposal for destroying a common 
should be watched with the utmost jealousy. Such public 
lands as commons’ must each year become of more value 
and importance to the whole community, in a country 
where land is so scarce, and so eagerly sought after as it 
is in England. 

Many other remedies for improving the condition of the 
poor have from time to time excited public attention. 
The efficiency of these may be tested by considerations 
similar to those which have been mentioned in this chap- 
ter. The question of primary importance is this. Will 
the agency proposed exert an influence to make the poor 
rely upon self-help? In seeking to find an answer to this 
question, we have been led to conclude that all remedies 
for low wages cannot permanently prove effectual until 
the whole community has been brought under the influ- 
ence of a comprehensive scheme of National Education, 


CHAPTER IX. 
TRADES -UNIONS AND STRIKES. 


HE frequency of strikes during the last few years has 

been a prominent feature in the social condition of 
England. The labouring classes would not be always 
ready to make such great sacrifices to support a strike, 
unless they believed that it was an efficient: remedy for 
low wages. The subject demands a careful and dispas- 
sionate consideration, for the prejudices of each party in 
the dispute are so strong, and the feelings excited so 
angry, that little is heard but useless recrimination and 
unreasoning partisanship. 

According to popular ideas, strikes are inseparably con- 
nected with trades’-unions, and it will therefore be neces- 
sary, in the first place, to settle the much-disputed question 
as to the purposes which trades’-unions are intended to 
fulfil. A royal commission, after a most elaborate investi- 
gation, has lately made a report upon trades’-unions. 
From this report and other sources of information the 
following conclusions may be deduced :—Trades’-unions 
serve two distinct purposes. In the first place a trades’- 
union performs the ordinary functions of a friendly society. 
A. member of one of these societies is assisted, when 
thrown out of work, either by illness, or by the stagnation 
of trade. It is not here necessary further to discuss the 
effects of a trades’-union, when it is simply used for the 
charitable purposes just indicated. But a trades’-union is 
always something more than a friendly society, its chief 
purpose is generally to organise the workmen of a parti- 
cular trade into a combination, sufficiently powe to 
enforce various regulations, both upon masters and men. 
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oH %: | | derstand that the most effective rd to raise the wages in 
A trade’. | any particular trade, is to restrict the number of labourers 
— can | who are employed in it. Consequently many of the rules 
np haar of these societies are framed with the specific object of 
@ particu. | artificially limiting the supply of labour. Thus some 
elisa trades’-unions will not permit a master workman to take 
he more than a certain number of apprentices. In the hat 
workmen. | trade the number is limited to two. If the union has 
sufficient power to enforce obedience to its mandates, 
any restriction which limits the number of those brought 
up to the trade must exert a direct influence to raise the 
wages which are paid in this particular branch of industry. 
For suppose that those who are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hats were freely permitted to take as many ap- 
prentices as they pleased, the number of journeymen 
hatters in the country might be very much increased. 
Let it be assumed that there would be twenty per cent. 
more journeyman hatters than there gre now; under these 
circumstances, there would be a greater number of labour- 
ers competing for employment in the hat trade, and their 
wages would consequently be reduced. The saving re- 
sulting from the lower wages will ultimately benefit those 
who purchase hats, because the price of hats would be 
reduced. The hat manufacturers would not be able to 
appropriate to themselves the saving which would accrue 
from the payment of a less amount in wages, because, 
when the cost of producing any commodity is reduced, its 
price is sure to be lowered in a corresponding degree, since 
people engaged in the same trade compete against each 
other for as large an amount of business as possible; and in 
heir anxiety to undersell one another, they offer their 
commodities at a price just sufficiently in excess of the cost 
of production to leave them the profit ordinarily realised 
in trade. It therefore appears, that those who purchase 
any commodity are compelled to pay a higher price for it, 
and that the wages of the labourers engaged in its manu- 
facture are artificially raised when restrictions are imposed 
which limit the number of those who are permitted to be 
employed in the particular trade. 
Such limit- These restrictions can on no grounds be defended; in 


nignt, | the first place, any such interference with the distribution , 
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of the labour of the country, amongst its various branches 300K n. 
of industry, introduces many most mischievous inequali- = ™, 
ties. The labour of which some employments are compul- bic on any 
sorily deprived is thrown, as a burdensome surplus, upon grownd. 
other branches of industry; and the wages in some em- 
ployments are consequently as much depressed as the 

wages in others are raised. The members of a trades’- 

union, when they usurp such powers, virtually confiscate 

to their own advantage a portion of the wages which 

would be paid to other classes of labourers, if industry 

were unshackled by such arbitrary rules, Although this 
injustice is striking, yet there still remains to be described 

a much greater wrong, which is inflicted upon those who 

are prevented by a trades’-union from following the em- 
ployment they would select, if left to their own free 

choice. There is no right to which all men and women 

have a more indefeasible claim, than absolute freedom to 

follow those pursuits in which they think they are best 
qualified to succeed. The laws of a free country ought to 

secure to every one this right; for, if it is denied, indi- 

vidual freedom at once ceases to exist. Such a right is 

denied, if a person is excluded by a trades’-union from 
following a particular employment. It is no excuse for 

the members of the union to say—Our trade is already over- 
crowded, wages are too low in it, and it would be disas- 

trous if they should be still farther reduced by an increase 

in the number of those applying for employment. Every 

man has a right to judge of such things for himself; he 

may wish to engage in the trade, because he has a parti- 

cular capacity for it, and if he is arbitrarily driven to some 

other employment, he is deprived of the advantages of 

the skill with which nature has endowed him. It would They in- 
therefore seem, that trades’-unions may inflict upon labour- rectal 
ers great social tyranny ; it is not the labourers who alone | gasses, 
suffer, for every class of the community is more or less 
injuriously affected. These trades’-unions may imperil 

the very existence of an industry in any particular district: 

for the various restrictions imposed upon employers may 

so much increase the cost of a commodity, as to render it im- 

possible for them to compete against others in the same 

trade, whose operations are not similarly impeded. Ex- and drive 
amples may be quoted which prove that some branches of : 
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ROOK IL | industry have been driven from‘certain localities by trades’- 
oH | unions. These societies have long been very powerful in 
Instance of | Birmingham, and their efforts were at one time chiefly 
Birming- | directed against the introduction of machinery. These 
— efforts were in a great degree successful, and consequently, 
when steam began to be generally applied, those trades 
which required much machinery settled in other localities, 
and the manufacturers of Birmingham are to this day 
in a great degree confined to those branches of industry 
which require comparatively a much greater amount of 
manual labour than machinery. Another example may 
and be furnished by Sheffield. In this town, during the last 
Sheffield, | few years, many most dreadful outrages have been perpe- 
trated upon artisans who have rafitsed to join the trades’- 
unions. When these societies usurp such powers of social 
tyranny, they are sure to practise coercion upon the masters, 
attempting to control them in their business arrangements 
by all kinds of vexatious restrictions. The trade of Shef- 
field thus trammelled must inevitably decline; for although 
the place has special advantages for the industry which 
there flourishes, yet other localities, where masters and 
men are permitted to act as they please, will be able to 
compete successfully against Sheffield. In corroboration 
of this opinion it may be stated, that a successful steel 
manufactory has already been established in Manchester, 
and its promoters openly confess that they have been in- 
duced to select Manchester, in order that they may escape 
the influence of the trades’-unions of Sheffield. If, more- 
over, these societies should increase in numbers and in 
power, so as gradually to embrace a large majority of the 
working classes, the industrial prosperity of the nation 
might be seriously jeopardised, since various branches of 
industry might not only pass from one locality to another, 
but might even leave the country. For we cannot com- 
pete with foreign countries if our manufacturers are to 
be dictated to by their workmen with regard to the use 

of machinery and the conduct of business. 
bymeansof | It may perhaps be asked, How can these trade societies 
exercisinga | exercise the influence they do, when everyone is aware that 

social ter- : ee 

the coercion they practise is not based on any legal sanc- 
tion? No one can doubt that the members of a trades’- 
union commit a criminal act, if they attempt, in the slight- 
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est degree, to interfere with any individual who does not “BOOK IL 


belong to their society. It would therefore appear, that 
social terrorism is the source of their power; for although 
such outrages as those committed at Sheffield are excep- 
tional, yet a non-union man is subjected to so many petty 
annoyances that his life not unfrequently becomes a burden 
to him; and employers are coerced in a similar manner, if 
they do anything contrary to the rules of a trades’-union. 
Thus if a master engaged in some business, such as wool- 
stapling, where the trade society is all-powerful, employs 
non-society men, all his labourers who belonged to the 
trades’-union would at once refuse to work for him, and 
he would in this way be subject to great loss and incon- 
venience. 


CH. IX. 


It is not, however, these regulations concerning the he con- 
internal arrangements of a trade, which have caused so _ ection te- 


much public attention to be directed towards trades’ [70 


9 
e 


unions during the last few years; the interest excited in unions and 
these societies has been in a great degree due to their strikes is 


connection with strikes. The trades’-unions have, in fact, 


n 


hk not 


endeavoured to regulate wages, and they apply their or- necessary. 


ganisation to compel employers to agree to their demands. 
If, for instance, it 1s proposed to reduce the wages in some 
particular branch of industry where the majority of the 
men employed belong to a trade society, then, if the 
leaders of the society consider that the reduction ought 
not to be made, they issue an order that work should be 
discontinued rather than accept the reduction. If the 
reduction is still insisted on by the employer, the imme- 
diate consequence is a turn-out of the workmen, or, in 
other words, a strike. Now it is evident that a trades- 
union need not necessarily have the slightest connection 
with a strike; even if trades’-unions did not exist, 
strikes might still be of frequent occurrence. <A strike 
implies a combination amongst a large number of work- 
men, and such a combination is not possible unless a 
considerable majority of those engaged in any trade agree 
to act in unison. Such combined action as a strike re- 
quires cannot therefore exist unless the workmen submit 
to be governed by an organisation. The trades'-unions 
supply this organisation, without which there cannot be 
complete unity of action. It is quite possible, however. to 
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conceive that a trades’-union may prevent a strike, and 
many of these societies have, as yet, never been connected 
with a strike; still, as long as a great number of workmen 
in this country are warm advocates of the system of strikes, 
it is quite certain that trades’-unions and strikes will be 
intimately connected together. 

Since a strike requires combination, we have to inquire, 
when investigating the effect of strikes, whether workmen 
by combining can obtain higher wages. It can scarcely be 
disputed that they possess a perfect right to combine. The 
right may be, and has been, abused; then, of course, it 
ceases to be justifiable; but if employers are freely per- 
mitted to invest their capital to the greatest possible 
advantage, the employed may equally claim to be allowed 
to obtain the highest wages they can for their labour. If, 
therefore, any number of them choose to form themselves 
into a combination, and refuse to work for the wages 
which are offered to them, they are as perfectly justified 
in doing this as capitalists are when they refuse to embark 
their capital because the investment offered is not suffi- 
ciently remunerative. Workmen, however, do an illegal 
and most mischievous act, which ought to be punished 
with the utmost rigour, if they attempt to sustain the 
combination by force, or if they coerce individuals to 
join it by threatening to subject those who keep aloof 
either to annoyance or personal violence. Workmen 
have sometimes maintained their combinations, not only 
by acts of violence, but also by various kinds of social ter- 
rorism, Justice obviously demands that the blame which 
attaches to such actions should not be borne by those 
who never abuse the power of combination. An increasing 
number of the intelligent artisans of this country each year 
become more decided advocates of trades’-unions. The 
influence of these societies israpidly extending in othercoun- 
tries; it is therefore very important to ascertain the effect 
exerted upon wages aad: upon the general condition of the 
labourer by a legitimate use of the power of combination. 

In making this investigation it is essential to keep 
clearly in view the fundamental distinction between the 
permanent and temporary consequences which arise from 
the operation of an economic agency. In every branch of 
industry there is a cerfain position of equilibrium to which 
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rofits and wages have a tendency to approximate. A 
ng time however may be required to restore wages and 
profits to this position of equilibrium. Thus the woollen 


trade cannot permanently continue very much niore pro- 
fitable than the cotton trade, because the competition of 


capital would gradually induce capital to be invested in i 


the one trade and withdrawn from the other. Competi- 
tion cannot exercise this equalising force instantaneously; 
it takes, for instance, a considerable time to erect new 
woollen mills, and there will be always much hesitation 
before men will relinquish such a business as the cotton 
trade, to which they have been accustomed. Hence, one 
branch of manufacture may continue for many years ex- 
ceptionally prosperous, whilst in some other business there 
may be a corresponding depression. 

ompetition exerts a similar equalising fluence upon 
wages. If wages in one branch of industry are exception- 
ally high, whilst in some other they are exceptionally low, 
labour will be gradually attracted to the business in 
which the high remuneration is given, and will be with- 
drawn from the business in which the remuneration is less 
than the average. But here again time is required for 
carrying out this equalising process. Labourers will 
rather submit to some temporary loss than change their 
occupation. A considerable expense will also be incurred, 
if a man has to change his residence in order to obtain a 
new employment. In some cases it happens that such 
obstacles as these neutralise the force of competition, not 
temporarily, but for an indefinitely long period. For in- 
stance, the wages of agricultural labourers in some locali- 
ties are permanently depressed below the average rate. 


The reason of this is, that the force which competition 4, 


would exert to advance these wages is neutralised by the 
labourer being prevented through ignorance and poverty 
from resorting ‘to those localities where wages are higher. 
These general remarks enable us more exactly to deter- 
mine the influence which can, be exerted upon the con- 
dition of the labourers by the power of combination. 

If competition acted instantaneously, or in other words, 
if profits and wages in every branch of industry were al- 
ways at their natural rate, it might be at once concluded 
that the power of combination could exercise no effect 
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either upon profits or upon wages, Suppose, for instance, 
that i by resorting a a ‘ive “oblained an ad- 
vance in wages. This advance would be of no benefit to 
them, if the competition of other labourers, anxious to 
participate in this advance, could immediately produce 
its equalising effect. No conclusion of any practical value 
can be arrived at on the subject unless the mode in which 
competition acts is kept steadily in mind. In all those 
branches of industry in which the competition of labour 
and capital freely acts there cannot be secured any per- 
manent increase in profits or wages, by a combination 
either of employers or employed. It has, however, 
been previously remarked that in some cases the equalising 
effect of competition is neutralised through an indefinitely 
long period. This occurs with regard to agriculture, in 


-|those countries where wages are the lowest. When a 


branch of industry is in this position, there can be no 
doubt that labourers might by combining secure a per- 
manent advance in wages. Suppose, for instance, that 
Dorsetshire labourers, earning only ten shillings a week, 
received so much extraneous assistance that they were able 
to maintain a prolonged strike. The farmers, under such 
circumstances, would almost inevitably be vanquished in 
the struggle. They would be ruined if their land remained 
uncultivated, and since the wages previously paid were 
minimum wages, it would be impossible to obtain labour 
from other localities unless a higher remuneration were 
offered for it. It is scarcely, however, probable that the 
power of combination will be the agency by which the 
wages of our worst paid agricultural labourers will be ad- 
vanced. When these labourers become sufficiently intelli- 
gent to form combinations, various other agencies, such as 
migration and emigration, will be brought into operation 
to raise wages. It now remains to investigate the influ- 
ence which a power of combination may exercise upon 
wages and profits, during the time which always elapses, 
before competition can produce its equalising effect. 

When men labour simply for hire, it is manifest that. 
the adjustment of wages is analogous to the bargaining 
which is carried on by the buyer and seller of a com- 
modity. See it 1s no doubt true, that the price, at 
which a commodity is sold, approximates to the cost at: 
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which it can be produced and brought to market, yet the 
price at which it is actually sold is often to a consider- 
able extent influenced by various circumstances which 
may happen to place the buyer in either a better or worse 
position for bargaining than the seller. In a similar way 
wages ultimately depend upon the amount of capital and 
upon the number of labourers; yet the wages, which, at 
any time, are paid in a certain trade are to a considerable 
extent influenced by the relative advantages possessed by 
employers and employed for carrying on the bargaining, 
by which wages are adjusted. The question therefore 
arises, Will workmen by combining, or by showing that 
they have the power to combine, improve their position 
in carrying on this bargain? 

It is well known that employers in various trades fre- 
quently act in combination. For instance, the iron- 
masters in the midland counties hold quarterly meetings 
at which a scale of wages and prices is fixed. Every iron- 
master considers himself bound to conduct his trade in 
strict accordance with the scale agreed upon. If any one 
should disobey the decision of the meeting, he would sub- 
ject himself, not indeed to personal violence, but toa social 
terrorism very analogous to that by which trades’-unionists 
so frequently maintain their organisations. The recalci- 
trant iron-master would be abused by his fellow employers, 
and very probably an effort would be made to ruin one 
whose conduct was supposed to be injurious to the inter- 
ests of his class. It is impossible fully to understand the 
effects resulting from combinations of workmen unless it 1s 
remembered that similar combinations are formed by their 
employers. 

Let it be supposed that the iron-masters at one of their 
meetings decide, in consequence of a prosperous state of 
trade, to advance wages 10 per cent. The iron-masters, 
who like other people are liable to mistakes, may not have 
made such an advance in wages as the state of the trade 
would fairly admit. Wages might have been raised 20 
per cent., without unduly trenching upon profits. A la- 
xourer Impressed with the conviction that an advance of 
10 per cent. is not sufficient, demands something more 
from his employer. The employer who has entered into a 
compact with others of his class, as to the wages which 
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shall be paid, must at once feel the advantageous position 
he occupies in resisting the demands that the labourers 
make upon him, if they have no organisation for com- 
bined action. He knows that if any of them refuse to 
work for him, they will be unable to obtain higher wages 
from other employers in the locality; because by previous 
agreement a uniform rate of wages prevails. A labourer 
has seldom saved sufficient to be able to maintain himself 
for any length of time without work; he makes a great 
sacrifice if he seeks another occupation to which he is un- 
accustomed, and especially at a time when his own trade 
happens to be exceptionally prosperous. It therefore ap- 
pears, that the bargaining which often goes on in adjust- 
ing wages, implies a struggle, or a conflict of effort between 
employers and employed; in this conflict a great advantage 
will be possessed by those who can act in concert, over 
those who simply act as isolated individuals, The truth 
of this will be more distinctly perceived by considering 
what would occur if, in the case just described, the labour- 
ers combined to make a demand for a greater advance in 
wages. Assume that in the iron trade there is a powerful 
trades’-union; that all the labourers in the district belong 
to it, and that they are as well organised as their employ- 
ers. The representatives of this trades’-union would feel 
that they were placed in a position of equality with their 
employers, when making a demand for higher wages; the 
employer also would know that as a last resource a strike 
would be agreed upon. This would bring business to a 
standstill, and thus trade would be suspended when it 
was very prosperous, and when exceptionally high profits 
were being realised. The loss and inconvenience thus in- 
flicted upon employers would be a strong inducement to 
them to yield to the demand of their labourers if it could be 
fairly conceded. Each party to the bargain would thus be 
placed in a position of equality when arranging its terms. 

In the example just investigated it has been implied 
that the employers do not, in the first instance, offer an 
adequate advance in wages. It often, however, happens 
that the labourers err on their side, and insist upon wages 
which cannot be fairly conceded. The only security against, 
such errors is the serious loss inflicted both on masters and 
men by trade disputes, It is difficult adequately to esti- 
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mate the loss which is caused to each party by such a sus- 
pension of business. The employers not only have a vast 
amount of capital lying idle, but a very considerable por- 
tion of their trade may permanently pass away to other 
localities. When business is recommenced many of their 
former labourers have left the district, and their places 
have to be occupied by inferior workmen. During a strike la- 
bourers often endure the most severe hardships; the savings 
of many years are spent, and so acute is the distress, that 
even household furniture has sometimes to be sold. All 
this suffering is aggravated by the losses inflicted on the 
employers, because if a great amount of capital is sacri- 
ficed in the conflict, the wage-fund will be diminished, 
and less will remain to be distributed in wages when work 
is resumed. 

There can be no doubt that in the majority of strikes 
the masters have been sufficiently powerful not to concede 
the demands of their workmen. Not only do the superior 
resources of the employer enable him to carry on the 
struggle for a longer period, but workmen are generally 
such unskilled tacticians that they usually strike, not to 
secure an advance in wages, when trade is prosperous, but 
to prevent a reduction when trade is depressed. In times 
of depression a, temporary suspension of business may very 
possibly be rather an advantage than a loss to employers. 
Consequently at such a time the prospect of a strike im- 
plies by no means so formidable a threat as when trade 
is active. 

From the tenor of these remarks it appears that strikes 
are inseparably associated with our present economic sys- 
tem. As long as the relations between employers and 
employed continue to be analogous to those existing be- 
tween the buyer and seller of a commodity, it must often 
happen that the one party will refuse to accept the price 
which is offered by the other for labour; if the refusal is 
persisted in, a strike inevitably ensues. When strikes are 
regarded from this point of view it is as hopeless to expect 
that legislation can prevent them, as it is to suppose that 
merchants could be compelled to sell their goods if an in- 
adequate price were offered for them. Something may no 
doubt be done by conciliation and arbitration, either to 
gbviate or to render less frequent the trade disputes arising 
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| between employers and employed. A master who exhibits 


t personal interest in his workmen’s welfare, is gene- 
tally able amicably to settle any difference which arises in 
his business upon a question of wages. Experience has 
also shown that the establishment of courts of arbitration 
often enables trade disputes to be arranged, without re- 
course being had to the disastrous expedient of a strike. 


'| The efficiency of these courts depends to a great extent 


upon making a wise selection when choosing an Umpire. 
It is usual for the employers and employed to have an 
equal number of representatives in these courts of arbitra- 
tion. The ultimate decision has therefore sometimes to 
be made by the Umpire or Referee, who must be a person 
absolutely unsuspected of any bias towards either party in 
the dispute. 

Such expedients as personal conciliation and courts of 
arbitration, although exerting a most useful influence, do 
not provide a completely efficient remedy for strikes. 
These disputes must be regarded as the natural outgrowth 
of the existing relations between employers and employed. 
In order to obtain a complete remedy for strikes, it will 
be necessary to remove the antagonism of interest now 
existing between employers and employed. Some plan 
must be adopted, which will make masters and workmen 
feel that they have an identity of interest. It is no doubt 
true that all those who are engaged in any business have 
a common interest in its prosperity; but the grave defect 
connected with our present economic arrangements is this, 
that the amount of advantage or disadvantage which is 
derived from prosperous or adverse trade by employers 
and employed is not arranged according to any definite 
plan, but is too frequently settled in an angry struggle of 
rival pecuniary interests. Various schemes have already 
been tried with remarkable success which correct the de- 
fect just alluded to, and which introduce a copartnership 
between masters and workmen. These schemes are based 
upon the general principle, that labourers should not work 
simply for hire, but should participate in the profits which 
are realised by their industry. It has been previously 
shown that the power of combination enables workmen 
more surely to participate in the profits realised in times 
of active trade. From this it would appear that the power 
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of combination establishes, as it were by force, a copartner- 
ship between employers and employed. 

If this fact should obtain pa a | recognition it may be 
confidently anticipated that the principle of copartnership 
will be generally introduced into our industry. In order 
to show that there are no practical difficulties opposing its 
introduction, which cannot be ultimately surmounted, we 
will proceed to describe some of the cases in which it has 
been applied. | 

One of the first and most valuable experiments was 
made by M. Leclaire, a house decorator in Paris. The 
experiment, though well known, is particularly important, 
because its results have been verified by the most accurate 
testimony. M. Leclaire employed about 200 workmen, 
and the carelessness and apathy of his men subjected him 
to constant loss and annoyance. He therefore resolved 
that he would endeavour to make the labour of his men 
more efficient by giving them some pecuniary interest In 
the work in which they were employed. He consequently 
assembled them together, told them that he would con- 
tinue to pay them the customary wages of the trade, and at 
the end of the year would distribute amongst them a cer- 
tain share of the profits which had been realised. M. Le- 
claire affirms that the plan was eminently successful, and 
that he was in a pecuniary sense abundantly recompensed 
for the share of his profits which he gave to his workmen. 

As another example, it may be mentioned that the Paris 
and Orleans Railway Company distribute a certain por- 
tion of the profits realised amongst the working staff of the 
railway, and it is unanimously affirmed by the Directors 
that the plan succeeds admirably. 

The fact that M. Leclaire has been abundantly recom- 
pensed for the share of profits allotted to his workmen, 
deserves particular attention. It shows that co-partnership 
does not require from the employer any sacrifice on beh: — 
of his workmen, but, on the contrary, that both are equally 
benefitted. The efficiency of labour and capital must evi- 
dently be greatly increased, by improving the relations 
between employers and employed; and when labour and 
capital become more efficient, there is more to distribute 
both in wages and profits. The error is not unfrequently 
committed of supposing that the share of profits allotted 
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to labour represents so much abstracted from the returns 
of the capitalists. The Royal Commissioners, who lately 
reported upon trades’-unions, failed to appreciate the 
advantages resulting from copartnership, because they 
assumed that the share of profits received by the labourer 
was so much taken from his employer. If this were so, no 
particular benefit could attach to the system, because there 
would be no identity of interest established, if what was 
gained by the labourer were lost by the capitalist. The 
fundamental advantage of these schemes arises from the 
circumstance that the benefit they confer is mutual; the 
share ‘of profits received by the labourer is a measure of 
the gain secured by the employer, as a consequence of the 
additional efficiency given to labour and capital by intro- 
ducing harmony, where before there was antagonism and 
rivalry of interest. Some idea may be formed of the enor- 
mous saving which might thus accrue. Not only would 
the loss inflicted on industry by strikes and lockouts be 
avoided, but a vast amount of waste would be obviated. 
Employers constantly complain of the loss they sustain 
from the listlessness and apathy of their workmen. A 
heavy outlay has to be incurred in overlooking labourers, 
in order to see that work is not shirked. In some branches 
of industry it is impossible to obtain anything like an 
adequate supervision; the labour is too much dispersed. 
This is particularly the case ‘with agriculture, and to such 
a business copartnership could be applied with maximum 
advantage. It can be confidently asserted that a farmer 
would largely increase his own profits if he consented to 
allot to his labourers some portion of his profits. After 
paying them the current wages, and setting aside a fair 
amount, as interest upon capital and as remuneration for 
his labour of superintendence, he might agree to distribute 
amongst his labourers a portion, say one half, of any extra 
profits that might be realised. Each labourer’s share of 
this bonus being determined by the aggregate amount of 
wages he had earned, the most would consequently be 
obtained by those who were the best labourers. Such an 
arrangement would powerfully stimulate the industrial 
energy of the labourer who is now proverbially slow in his 
movements and apathetic in his work because he has no 
, except when engaged in piece work, to exert 
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himself more than he is absolutely obliged. Other plans 
of industrial partnership have been adopted which secure a 
more complete union between capital and labour. During 
the last few years the practice has been rapidly i 
not only of allotting to workmen a share in profits, but 
also of allowing them to invest capital in the business in 
which they are employed. One of the most remarkable 
experiments of this kind has been tried with eminent suc- 
cess by the Messrs. Briggs, who are large colliery proprie- 
tors at Methley, near Leeds. Probably in coal mining 
more than in any other industry, disastrous disputes be- 
tween employers and employed have been of frequent 
occurrence, Mr. Briggs was so harassed with these dis- 
putes and was suffering such severe pecuniary loss from 
repeated strikes that he determined, a few years since, to 
relinquish his business. Upon announcing this intention, 
one of his sons advised him to try the expedient of esta- 
blishing a copartnership between capital and labour, With 
the view of securing this copartnership the following plan 
was adopted. The business was converted into a joint- 
stock company, the capital of which, £135,000, was raised 
by 9000 shares of £15 each. The Messrs. Briggs retained 
two-thirds of the whole number of shares, and the remain- 
ing one-third was first offered to those employed at the 
mines. The workmen have on the directory some of their , 
own body to represent them. It is further arranged that 
when the profits exceed 10 per cent. after setting aside a 
fair amount to reimburse capital, one-half the remaining 
surplus should be distributed amongst the labourers, and 
that each individual’s share of this bonus should be propor- 
tioned to the aggregate wages which he has earned. A 
most satisfactory cooperation between capital and labour 
is thus secured. The Messrs. Briggs, who are men of 
great practical experience, affirm that the plan even as 
a commercial experiment has proved eminently successful. 
They say with great truth, that labourers who own the 
capital and participate in the profits realised, will never 
resort to strikes, and those unfortunate disputes which 
have recurred with such disastrous frequency in the coal 
trade will thus be prevented. The Messrs. Briggs also 
state that labour in a coal mine can never be properly 
superintended; the portion of profits distributed as a bonus , 
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amongst the labourers stimulates their energy, and their 
industry has thus become much more efficient. In this 
case, it will be again perceived, that the portion of profits 
allotted to workmen does not diminish, but on the con- 
trary, greatly increases the gains of the employer. From 
this circumstance it may confidently be hoped that these 
copartnerships will so rapidly extend as to fundamentally 
change the economic relations now existing between em- 
ployers and employed. There can be no doubt, as was 
remarked in the last chapter, that the movement will be 
powerfully promoted by national education; for all these 
schemes which have been described require men to repose 
a certain amount of trust in each other; distrust and sus- 
picion are always prominent characteristics of a low state 
of intellectual development. 

Ultimately it may be hoped that there will be so much 
moral and social advancement as to enable a perfect union 
between capital and labour to be established: this is: 
secured when labourers supply all the capital which is 
required to sustain the industry in which they are en- 
gaged. When this is accomplished there is cooperation 
in its highest form; the subject of cooperation is of so 
much importance that it will be necessary to devote a 
separate chapter to its consideration. 


CHAPTER X. 


ON COOPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS, 


\eeeUs plans and schemes for obtaining a different 
distribution of wealth are constantly supported, with 
more or less favour, by the labouring classes. In the last 
chapter, we described two of these plans; namely, trades’- 
unions and strikes; and we endeavoured to trace the evils 
and the benefits which they might confer upon the la- 
bouring classes. During the last few years the rapid 
extension of cooperative institutions has excited as much 
attention as trades’-unions and strikes. In the last chapter 
we had to refer to much that was unsatisfactory and dis- 
tressing; we, however, discuss the subject of the present 
chapter with unmixed pleasure, because wherever the 
cle of cooperation is carried into practical effect, the 
abourers enjoy a far more favourable distribution of 
wealth. 

It has been frequently stated, that wealth cannot be 
produced without the application of capital and labour; 
the economy of our country is such, that the capital and 
labour are seldom supplied by the same iad 
Hence wealth is in this country usually produced by the 
exertion of two distinct classes, who are called employers 
and employed. The wealth, therefore, which is produced 
by their joint exertions belongs to them, and is dis- 
tributed between them. The employers supply the capital, 
and the share which they obtain is termed their profits; 
the remaining share is apportioned in the form of wages 
to the employed, who supply the labour. The amount 
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BOOK I | of these shares is regulated by definite laws, which pri- 
_- X-, | marily depend upon a ratio between capital and popula- 
tion. But although such may be regarded as a description 

of the present economic condition of this country, yet it 

is manifest that there need not necessarily be two distinct 

classes termed, respectively, employers and employed. 

The labour and the capital required to produce wealth 

might be provided by the same set of individuals. If this 

were done, those who labour would enjoy as their own 

property all the wealth that was produced, because no 

portion would have to be allotted in the form of profits to 

a different set of individuals who supply the capital. It 

is therefore manifest, that if the capital required in any 
industry is supplied by the labourers who are engaged in, 

it, employers and employed are then merged into one 

class, and capital and labour are said to cooperate. Such 

an anion of capital and labour is the principle of co- 

operation. 

Origin of We will, in the first place, describe the origin and 
st aa growth of the cooperative movement in England; such a 
peng description will throw much light upon the exact nature 
in Eng- and scope of the benefits to be derived from cooperation. 
land. Like many other social movements that afterwards have 
assumed permanent importance, the principle of coopera- 

tion was first carried into practical effect im this country 

in a form so humble as scarcely to attract a passing notice. 

Probably the extension of cooperation has ieee so extra- 

ordinary, because its development has been assisted by no 
extraneous aid. The cooperative movement in England 

Rochdale. | was first commenced in Rochdale. About the year 1844, 
a few working men in that town suspected, and no doubt 

justly so, that they were paying a high price for tea, 

sugar, and other such articles, which they at the same 

time believed were not free from adulteration. They 

Cooperative therefore said, ‘Why should we not club together suffi- 
oe cient, amongst ourselves, to purchase a chest of tea and a 
hogshead of sugar from some wholesale shop in Manches- 

ter?’. This they did, and each one of their number was 

supplied with tea and sugar from this common stock, pay- 

ing ready money for it, and giving the same price for it as 

pai been charged at the shops. When all the tea 

sugar had been thus sold, they agreed to divide the 
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money realised, amongst themselves, in proportion to the 
capital which each individual had subscribed. any. did 
not expect to secure any considerable profit; the object 
they had in view was not so much to obtain a good invest- 
ment, as to avoid purchasing adulterated articles. But 
they found, not a little to their surprise, that a very large 
profit had been realised. The great advantage of the 
plan became self-evident, for not only were they provided 
with a lucrative investment for their savings, but they ob- 
tained unadulterated tea and sugar at the same price as 
they had been previously obliged to pay for these same 
articles when their quality was deteriorated by all kinds 
of adulteration. A fresh stock of tea and sugar was, of 
course, purchased. Other labourers were quickly attracted 
to join the plan, and subscribe their savings; soon the so- 
ciety was sufficiently extended to justify them in taking 
a room, which they used as a store, and the success of the 
plan fully kept pace with its enlargement. 

In 1856, this society, now become famous as the Roch- 
dale Pioneers, possessed a capital of about 12,9001. The 
business was not long restricted to articles of grocery; 
bread, meat, and clothing were all sold on the same plan. 
Their capital so rapidly increased, that they were soon 
enabled to erect expensive steam flour-mills; and a supply 
of pure bread, as well as unadulterated tea, was thus in- 
sured. During the last few years, this Pioneers’ Society 
has attracted frequent public attention; for it has gradu- 
ally grown into a vast commercial institution, embracing 
a great variety of trades. At the present time its capital 
is about 40,0002, the annual amount of business done 1s 
nearly 250,000., and the profits realised upon the capital 
are 20 per cent. The general management of this society, 
and the mode in which the profits are distributed, are 
both most excellently arrang A ready money system 
is sO scrupulously adhered to, that even a Jarge share- 
holder cannot make the smallest purchase on credit. The 
managers of the business are chosen by the general body 
of shareholders, and in almost every case a most admir- 
able selection has been made. The accounts are made up 
quarterly, and placed before a general meeting. London 
accountants have audited these accounts, and they express 
an unanimous opinion, that no business in the country is, 
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better conducted. With regard to the distribution of the 
profits, a sufficient sum is first allotted to pay a dividend 
of five per cent. on the capital; the remaining profits are 
divided according to the following plan. Every person, 
when he purchases goods, receives one or more tin tickets, 
on which is recorded the amount of his purchases. At 
the end of every quarter, each person brings these tin 
tickets, which form a record of his aggregate purchases, 
and the remaining profits are distributed in proportion 
to the aggregate amount which each individual has ex- 
pended at the store. Thirteenpence in the pound is the 
average amount which in this manner is received as a 
drawback. 

We will now proceed to consider the causes which have 
contributed to the remarkable financial success of this co* 
operative society, and an explanation will then be given 
of some of the special benefits which such a society con- 
fers upon the labouring classes. 

The ready money system which is invariably adopted 
by these societies has probably promoted their prosperity 
more than any other circumstance. All bad debts are 
thus avoided, and when credit is not given, a certain 
amount of business can be transacted with much less 
capital than would be required if large sums were locked 
up in book-debts. Under a ready money system, the same 
capital may perhaps be turned over twenty times in the 
course of a year, and if one per cent. only is realised upon 
each transaction, the capital will secure an aggregate 
profit of twenty per cent.in the course of the year. When 
goods are sold for ready money, they can also be bought 
for ready money from wholesale dealers. This is always 
a guarantee that the purchases will be made on the most 
favourable terms. Again; the shareholders of the society 
form a nucleus of customers, and therefore, directly busi- 
ness is commenced, a certain amount of trade is insured. 
If an individual commences a business, he must attract 
customers, either by advertising, or by costly shop fronts; 
he is compelled to conduct his business in crowded 
thoroughfares, where rents are extremely high; but a 
cooperative society is saved all such expenses as these ; 
its shareholders are its customers; it therefore need not 
advertise, it does not require a showy building, for its 
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osition is rather in the centre of the homes of the labour- 00x 
Ing population. These and other advantages sufficiently °* 
account for the great profits which have been realised, not 
only by the Rochdale cooperative store, but by a great 
number of similar societies, situated in almost every part 
of the country*. 

There are, however, some counterbalancing disadvan- Jt has the 
tages, which it will not be advisable to pass by unnoticed. @ 
It is manifest that such a cooperative store or shop 88 the man- 
that described resembles, in many respects, an ordinary ager of the 
joint-stock trading company. Many of the difficulties *e' ly : 
with which the joint-stock principle applied to trade has interested. 
to contend were stated in a previous chapter; it is evident 
that many of the same difficulties may impede the pro- 
gress of a cooperative store. For instance, the manager 
who is paid by a company is rarely so energetic, so skilful, 
and so generally efficient as the individual owner of a 
business. Self-interest stimulates the latter to exert him- 
self to the utmost; but no such motive acts on one who 1s 
paid by a fixed salary. This difficulty has been often got over 
by making the remuneration of a manager depend partly 
on the profits realised; men are also occasionally found 
who will exert themselves as much when managing the 
affairs of a company as if they were conducting a business | 
of their own. Some of the defects which belong to the 


joint-stock system are very curiously illustrated by the This defect 
detailed accounts of the Rochdale store. It is shown, for phony 


example, that the business done at this store in grocery the superio- 
amounts to at least ten times the business done in arti- rity of the 
cles of clothing; in every other cooperative society as SY 
great, or generally a greater disparity is shown in the drapery 
amount of business transacted in the grocery and drapery store. 
departments respectively. There must be some cause for 

this inequality, for it incontestably proves that the la- 

bouring classes willingly purchase from a cooperative store 

all the grocery they require, whereas they generally prefer 

to buy articles of clothing from the ordinary retail shops. 


* A recent number of a monthly journal called the ‘Cooperator’ con- 
tains intelligence from Cooperative Stores in the following towns :—Aber- 
dare, Banff, Blackburn, Burnley, Cleckheaton, Coventry, Dover, Hemel- 
Hempstead, High Green, Huddersfield, Hurstbrook, London, Manchester, 
Middleton, Newmarket, Norwich, &c. 
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The reason why they do this may be readily explained. 
A man, when purchasing an article of clothing, likes to 
employ his own taste ana judgement in selecting it, and 
he is therefore glad to have as large a stock as possible to 
choose from; this he thinks he does not secure if he re- 
stricts himself to one single shop. The success, therefore, 
of a draper or clothier must mainly depend upon the skill 
with which he consults the tastes of his customers. He 
must consequently exercise the most constant vigilance 
with regard to all kinds of petty details, and this vigilance 
and care can seldom be expected from one whose full 
energy is not stimulated by feeling that he is the owner 
of the business. On the other hand, however, a person 
when purchasing grocery cannot exercise his own judge- 
ment, but is entirely in the hands of the grocer himself. 
What, therefore, is especially required when tea and sugar 
are bought is, the security that an unadulterated article 
is obtained. It is felt that this security can be had ata 
cooperative store; hence, when one of these societies is 
first established, its business should for some time be 
almost entirely restricted to selling grocery, and other 
articles of food. After a time, various other trades may 
with great advantage be embraced. 

The benefits which the working classes derive from a 
cooperative store are very apparent. In the first place, it 
provides them with the most eligible investment for their 
savings. This is most important, because the absence of 
good opportunities for investing small savings acts most 
powerfully to increase the improvidence of the poor. Even 
the middie and upper classes, whose superior education 
_ ‘tes them prudence and foresight, are very much influ- 
enced in the amount they save by the profit which they 
believe would be realised on their capital. Hitherto the 
savings’-bank has been the only investment which, as a 

eneral rule, has been open to workmen. The ordinary 

inglish labourer must make many severe sacrifices to save 
50/., and if this amount is placed in the savings’-bank, the 
labourer obtains an annuity not exceeding thirty enyngs 
a year, as his reward for self-denial and prudence. If old 
age or sickness compels him to cease work, his position is 
scarcely improved at all by the money which he had saved. 
If he had been improvident, and saved nothing, he would 
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have received parish allowance; but ioe? sera guar- 
dians are simply required to grant just sufficient relief to 
enable a man to live; the labourer, therefore, who 
an annuity of thirty shillings a year will obtain from his 
parish, if he requires relief, thirty shillings a year leas than 
the man who has recklessly spent everything that he has 
received, Under these combined discouragements, it is 
not surprising that our labouring classes have been ex- 
tremely improvident. No labouring man, in fact, has ever 
had definitely placed before him the prospect that he 
would be able himself to employ his savings as capital, and 
enjoy the profits arising therefrom. Our labourers, there- 
fore, could never be cheered with the hope of improving 
their social position, for they must have seen that at least 
99 out of every 100 of those whose parents are hired 
labourers, always remain in the same condition. It is 
evident that, as far as the investment of money is con- 
cerned, such cooperative stores as those described afford 
the labouring classes opportunities for obtaining profits 
which they never possessed before. It will moreover be 
presently shown that the cooperative principle, when 
applied to trade and manufactures, enables the labourer to 
support his industry with his own capital, and in this 
manner to rise from the mere status of a hired labourer. 
The figures we have already quoted sufficiently prove the 
eligible nature of the investment which is provided by a 
well-managed cooperative store; for the profits realised at 
the Rochdale store not only provide a dividend of five per 
cent. on capital, but also enable a drawback of 1s. 1d. in 
the pound to be paid, on the amount of each customer’s 
purchases. The labourers, moreover, obtain unadulterated 
articles at the ordinary retail prices. ‘They are also in 
another way greatly benefited by dealing at a cooperative 
store, for these establishments give no credit; nothing has 
been a greater bane to the working man than the facility 
with which he is permitted to get into debt. He is thus 
encouraged in extravagance, and the shop to which he is 
indebted has the power to extort from him very high 
prices, for inferior articles, 

The labourers derive from these cooperative societies 
other advantages of no less importance than those pecuni- 
ary benefits which have just bees described. There can 
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be no doubt that these societies promote a most healthy 
social intercourse between workmen; for at frequent 
meetings the shareholders consult each other upon matters 
of business; they have to show their discrimination in 
selecting the proper persons to be managers; and, in fact, 
the experience of the Rochdale store proves, that a co- 
operative society can succeed in carrying out many social 
improvements which would not otherwise be introduced. 
Thus two and a half per cent. of the profits realised at 
Rochdale support an excellent reading-reom and library, 
which the shareholders, as well as their wives and families, 
are permitted to use gratuitously; the society organises 
excursions, and often performs some united work of charity: 
not long since, its members presented a handsome drink- 
ing-fountain to their fellow-towasmen. A cooperative 
store may, moreover, become a particularly powerful agent 
in benefiting the working classes, because it can be con- 
ducted on the smallest possible scale. The experiment 
can be made without involving any expense; any half 
dozen working men may try the plan as it was tried in 
1844 at Rochdale, by clubbing together sufficient to pur- 
chase a chest of tea from a wholesale grocer. If they find 
their first efforts are successful, they may gradually de- 
velop their plan, until at length it becomes a great and 
important trading establishment. 

At the commencement of this chapter it was stated that 
cooperation denotes an union between capital and labour; 
consequently strict accuracy would demand that only those 
societies should be termed cooperative in which the capital 


- that a business requires is provided by the labourers en- 


gaged in it. At the Rochdale Pioneers’ store, and at all 
the other cooperative stores, the public are freely permit- 
ted to become customers. A considerable portion of the 
profits is distributed among the purchasers of commodities, 
who do not necessarily own any portion of the capital em- 
barked in the business. Those who are employed in these 
stores are frequently only hired labourers who do not par- 
ticipate in the profits realised. It is therefore evident 
that in such an establishment as the Rochdale Pioneers, 
the cooperative principle is most imperfectly applied. In 
‘hese cooperative stores the profit realised upon the dis- 
Tibution of commodities is secured by those who purchase 
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them. In a trading establishment conducted upon pure 
cooperative principles, all the profit realised upon the 
production of commodities is appropriated by the la- 
bourers who produce these commodities. It is very 
necessary that the distinction between a cooperative store 
and a cooperative trading establishment should be care- 
fully observed. The reasons which render this distinction 
important will be better understood when a description 
has been given of some cooperative trading societies. 
The first establishment we intend to describe is a so- 
ciety of cooperative masons which was founded in Paris 
in the year 1848. This society was reproached for hold- 
ing certain political opinions, and the government at- 
tempted to discourage it by refusing to it any loan of 
capital, This hostility insured its future success; for the 
societies which were assisted by the government, in almost 
every instance, proved to be failures. The cooperative 
masons endured many vicissitudes, and in the year 1852 
they determined to reorganise their society. It then con- 
sisted of only seventeen members, and possessed no capital. 
They resolved to create a capital, by depositing in a com- 
mon chest one tenth of their daily earnings. At the end 
of the first year a capital of 14/. 10s. was in this manner 
created. At the end of the year 1854 the capital had in- 
creased to 6801.; and in 1860 the society consisted of 107 
members, and the capital possessed by them was 14,5001. 
The following are some of the important buildings which 
have been constructed in Paris by this society—The Hétel 
Fould, in the Rue de Berry; the Hotel Rouher, in the 
Champs Elysées; the Hotel Frescati, Rue de Richelieu; 
the Square d’Orleans, Rue Taitbout, &c. These coopera- 
tive masons have also erected Mansions for M. Girardin on 
the Boulevard of the King of Rome; for M. Arsénne 
Haussage, on the Boulevard de |’Empereur; and for M. 
P&cotte at Montrouge. No labourers except the share- 
holders are employed by this society. The labourers are 
paid the ordinary wages current in the trade, and the nett 
profits realised are apportioned in the following manner:— 
two fifths of these profits form a fund, from which the 
annual dividend on capital is paid; and the remaining 
three fifths are appropriated to provide an extra bonus 
on labour. The bonus which each labourer thus receives 
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is proportioned to the amount of labour he has performed 
throughout the year.. No arrangements that could be 
devised would more powerfully promote the efficiency of 
labour. This is the secret of the remarkable success 
achieved by this society. The cooperative masons have 
fairly entered into the great field of commercial competi- 
tion; they have striven to do their work cheaper and 
better than others; and it is because they have proved 
that they can work better and cheaper that they have been 
employed to build residences for such persons as M. Girar- 
din, and the others we have enumerated. Another co- 
operative trading society may with advantage be described, 
in consequence of the remarkable circumstances which at- 
tended its formation. In 1848, fourteen pianoforte makers 
of Paris resolved to form themselves into an association. 
They were as poor as men could be; they had no capital, 
and scarcely any tools, and they were also refused any loan 
from the State. After bravely enduring the most severe 
hardships, they succeeded in saving 45/.; with this they 
determined to commence business. They at first rented 
a very small room in an obscure part of Paris. Fortu- 
nately a timber merchant was so much impressed in their 
favour, that he was induced to give them some credit. 
For many months they denied themselves every luxury; 
in fact it was impossible to live on more scanty or frugal 
fare. One incident will illustrate the difficulty of their 
position. They joyfully accepted an offer from a baker to 
purchase a piano for 19/., and to pay them for it in bread. 
This bread was for a considerable time their chief means 
of support. All obstacles were however, one by one, sur- 
mounted; and their progress, though gradual, was steady 
and sure. In 1850 the members of the society increased 
to 32; they had left their first humble room, and were 
then renting a commodious building, at 801. a year; at this 
time their stock was worth 1600]. Within the last few 
years they have become the owners of a large freehold 
manufactory, which is furnished with the most improved 
machinery; the business which they now annually transact 
exceeds 8000/. This Pianoforte association has obtained a 
well deserved reputation for the excellence and cheapness 
of its work. 

The figures which have been just quoted prove the 
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great pecuniary advantages which the labourers derive, if 
they are enabled, by forming themselves into associations, 
successfully to carry on trading operations. It will be 
instructive somewhat further to analyse the benefits 
which are thus conferred. In the first place, it may be 
observed, that the labourers receive the whole profits which 
result from their industry, because they themselves supply 
the capital which is required. Another most important 
effect seems likely to result from these associations, for 
they appear to hold out a fair prospect of correcting a 
very discouraging tendency, hk is associated with the 

resent rapid accumulation of wealth. It has previously 
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ig conducted on a greater scale; manufactories are en- 
larged, farms are extended in area, and in every branch of 
industry there are those who seem, from the very vastness 
of their capital, to monopolise additional profit, and thus 
compel the smaller producers to succumb. Hence each 
year it becomes more difficult for the labourer to engage 
In any industry on his own account. Some centuries since, 
an agricultural labourer might hope, by ordinary pru- 
dence, to occupy one of the small farms into which the 
land was then divided. Within recent times a great 
portion of the manufacturing industry of the country was 
carried on in the cottages of the hand-loom weavers. A 
hand-loom weaver might readily supply the capital which 
his industry required, for it was only necessary for him to 
purchase an inexpensive apparatus, and a small quantity 
of raw material. But agriculture, manufactures, and every 
other branch of industry now require expensive machi- 
nery, and cannot successfully be conducted without large 
capital. Hence the industry of the country must be con- 
ducted by two distinct classes, namely, employers, who 
supply the capital, and workmen, who provide labour; 
unless those who labour agree to form themselves into 
associations, and subscribe amongst themselves sufficient 
capital to carry on production upon a large scale. It is 
quite evident, that cooperative trading establishments, 
when successful, intensify many of the advantages which 


labourers derive from cooperative stores. But these two | They are, 
classes of institutions have been separately described be- | jopere 
cause the success of the former may be imperilled by | many aig: 
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many circumstances which do not affect the latter. In 
fact, it has been already stated that, in the case of a co- 
operative store, success may be almost guaranteed. A 
certain number of customers are secured before business is 
commenced; the expenses are extremely small, no credit 
need be given, and therefore the operations can be ex- 
tended and contracted, and consequently no great loss 
need ever be incurred by a temporary falling off in the 
business. But the case is very different with regard to a 
cooperative society carrying on some branch of industry 
for profit. When this is done, every one engaged in the 
same trade or manufacture is competing for profit. Let 
us therefore enquire, whether a cooperative trading society 
enters into the competition with any particular advantages 
or disadvantages, 

So far as the disadvantages are concerned, it may be 
remarked, that a cooperative society 1s in many respects 
a joint-stock company. In fact, the only real distinction 
between them is this; in the former the labourers who are 
employed supply the capital, whereas in an ordinary joint- 
stock company the capital is subscribed by those who 
neither labour nor take any active part in the manage- 
ment of the concern. A cooperative society has therefore 
to contend with all those obstacles which so often prevent 
the success of a joint-stock company, when it has to com- 
pete with the individual trader or manufacturer. Has, 
therefore, a cooperative society any special advantages to 
set off against these obstacles in the way of success? In 
our opinion, some special advantages pertain to a coopera- 
tive trading society, because the capital required is sup- 
plied by the labourer; consequently each individual who is 
employed participates in the profits that are realised, and 
has therefore a direct interest in the work in which he is 
engaged. Hence all those feelings are called forth which 
stimulate the energy and activity of the employer; the 
workman is no longer listless and apathetic, but, as has 
been well said, cooperation secures the most efficient 
workmen, and calls forth their best efforts, To this cir- 
cumstance is due the remarkable success which has been 
obtained by the cooperative masons in Paris. They, at 
the commencement, were favoured with no special ad- 
vantages, custom was not given them from a feeling of 
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charity, but they had to fight their way in the broad open 
field of competition; in fact, the difficulties the members 
of this Parisian society had to contend with were the same 
as those which must be struggled against if a few of our 
builders’ operatives commenced a similar undertaking in 
London. English mansions were erected by a coopera- 
tive society, in preference to the great builders of the 
metropolis, it would be quite evident that the cooperative 
society was chosen because it did its work in a more 
efficient and more economical style. The success, there- 
fore, of the Paris society must be due to similar causes— 
namely, to efficiency and economy of workmanship; and 
these qualities have been secured because cooperation 
makes the labourer feel that he has a direct interest in 
the prosperity of the particular business in which he is 
employed. 

It would, however, be unfair to the labouring classes if 
they were induced to believe that all cooperative trading 
societies have achieved as much prosperity as the co- 
operative masons of Paris. For instance, a large coopera- 
tive cotton mill was opened at Rochdale in 1861, and it 
has of course been affected by the same untoward causes 
which have cast universal gloom over the trade of Lan- 
cashire. There are one or two circumstances connected 
with this cooperative mill which may be dwelt upon with 
advantage. It is not surprising that the large profits 
which were realised at the Rochdale Pioneers’ store should 
have suggested to some of its shareholders the advantage 
of extending similar principles to manufacturing industry. 
Accordingly, in the year 1855, a room was rented, and 
filled with looms; large profits were at once obtained, 
even from this imperfect effort. The cotton trade was then 
at the height of its prosperity. Great encouragement, 
therefore, was offered to extend this scheme; a part of an 
old mill was rented, and it was filled with ninety-six 
looms ; the capital in the concern at this time was 5,0001, 
the annual profits realised were thirteen and a half per 
cent., and the following rules of management were adopted. 
A dividend of five per cent. was paid upon capital, and 
this was considered the first charge upon profits; one half 
of the remaining profits was paid as an extra dividend on 
capital, and the other half was distributed as a bonus 
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amongst the labourers; each labourer’s share of the bonus 
being in proportion to the amount of wages he earned. 
The labourers, however, were paid the ordinary current 
wages, and therefore this bonus was an additional gratuity ; 
hence such a society had the opportunity of engaging 
the most efficient workmen. The first success was 80 com- 
plete, that numerous other workmen were anxious to sub- 
scribe their capital, and it was soon found that the capital 
subscribed was so great, that a larger mill was required 
than any which could be rented. It was therefore re- 
solved to build one: it was commenced in 1856, and com- 
pleted in 1860, at a cost of 45,0007. The newest and most 
approved machinery was placed in it, and authorities agree 
that there is not a better mill in the whole country. Even 
the erection of this mill did not exhaust the capital which 
the labourers were willing to subscribe; accordingly a 
second mill was soon commenced. The cooperative manu- 
factory happened to be opened at the very time when the 
dearth of raw cotton was commencing, and the under- 
taking has consequently hitherto been financially disastrous. 
The shareholders have shown great forbearance in com- 
tending against these unavoidable misfortunes, but time 
can only prove whether this cooperative undertaking will 
continue to survive the present crisis in the cotton trade, 
The circumstances, however, which have proved adverse to 
this cooperative manufactory, are entirely exceptional. If 
it should fail, no one ought for that reason to lose faith in 
the utility of the cooperative principle; all that ought to 
be deduced from such a failure is, that the cooperative 
principle had been perhaps too hastily applied to a branch 
of manufacturing industry which is probably more specu- 
lative than any other. For, in the cotton trade, periods of 
great activity have always been succeeded by times of 
corresponding depression. In fact, any cooperative trading 
establishment is a much more hazardous undertaking than 
a cooperative store; for the former is liable to be preju- 
dicially affected by dullness of trade, whereas a cooperative 
store is subject to no such fluctuations in prosperity; the 
main object it has in view is to supply the labourers with 
the first necessaries of life, and the demand for these does 
not vary greatly from year to year. 

It ought to be stated that the cooperative masons in 
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Paris never employed any labourers but those who were 
shareholders; the advantage of adopting this rule is very 
apparent, and, unfortunately, English societies have not 
adopted a similar regulation. Thus, in the cooperative 
cotton manufactory at Rochdale, sent) of the labourers 
who were employed were not shareholders, and hence a 
hostility of interests was at once created which it is the 
main purpose of cooperation to prevent, for the share- 


holders of the society who were not also labourers soon said, dale. 


Why should we give up a portion of the profits to those 
who only labour, and who have supplied no capital? We 
have no difficulty in obtaining operatives even without this 
gratuity, and we are therefore making a free gift, which 
we might appropriate to ourselves. Many, however, of 
the more thoughtful shareholders said, Our cooperative 
society is based upon the fundamental principle that 
labourers should share the profits. If they do not do so, 
our society is at once converted into an ordinary joint- 
stock company, and we are deprived of all our special 
advantages for obtaining success. This advice was at first 
NSE to, but ultimately the opposite party prevailed, 
and it has been decided that the labourers shall no 
longer be entitled to any share of the profits. Those, there- 
fore, who establish a cooperative trading society ought most 
rigidly to observe the rule, that none but those who sub- 
scribe capital should be employed as labourers. Such 
a regulation will provide the best guarantee against the 
unfortunate error which has been committed at Rochdale. 
“After the most careful consideration of the whole sub- 
ject, it may be concluded, that cooperative stores, whether 
on a large or small scale, are almost sure to prosper. It 
is therefore to be hoped that the rapid extension of these 
establishments, which is at the present time taking place 
throughout the country, may continue. With regard to 
cooperative trading societies, although the benefits to be 
derived from them cannot be exaggerated, yet their suc- 
cess is not so certain; it is therefore desirable that they 
should be commenced with great caution, and that the 
labourers who undertake them should thoroughly appre- 
ciate beforehand the difficulties which will have to be 
surmounted. The trade to which the cooperative prin- 
ciple is applied ought not to be of as tive nature, 
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experiment to found a cooperative cotton mill. A farm, 
for instance, might with great advantage be cultivated by 
associations of labourers*. The quantity of corn and 
meat that is purchased by the Rochdale Pioneers would 
require a large farm to produce it, and there is no reason 
whatever why growing their own wheat should not be as 
profitable as grinding their own flour has proved to be. 
The cooperative principle can be most advantageously 
applied to those branches of industry whose success 1s 
mainly determined by the skill, care, and energy of the 
individual workmant; for it cannot be denied that coope- 
ration calls forth all those qualities upon which the 
efficiency of the workman depends. 

As the social and moral condition of a country advances 
the obstacles, which impede the application of cooperation 
to the production of wealth, will gradually diminish in 
intensity. Industry, when carried on by associations of 
labourers, requires from them a high moral standard of 
conduct. They must repose confidence in one another. 
They must have the sagacity to select the best men to be 
managers; and when these managers have been selected, 


* A considerable area of land belonging to Mr. Gurdon, of Assington 
Hall, Suffolk, has been during many years most successfully cultivated 
by an association of labourers. Mr. Gurdon informed me that he was for 
a long time much impressed with the miserable condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers upon his own and neighbouring estates. He therefore 
determined, about thirty years since, to establish some cooperative farms. 
He accordingly let his land to the labourers who were employed upon it, 
charging them the ordinary rent which would be paid by a tenant farmer. 
He advanced them sufficient capital to cultivate the land, and this capi- 
tal was to be repaid in a certain number of years. Mr. Gurdon has now 
been repaid all the capital which he originally advanced, and these 
cooperative farms are in the highest state of cultivation. The labourers, 
as at Rochdale, select from amongst their own body a committee of 
management, and those who are employed receive the ordinary agri- 
cultural wages. The profits are divided according to a plan very similar 
to that which has been adopted at Rochdale. It is hardly necessary to 
remark, that the labourers who are employed on these cooperative farms 
possess social and material advantages which never fall to the lot of 
ordinary agricultural labourers. 

Mr. Gurdon deserves the homage which is due to one who benefits his 
fellow-men, for he has practically shown, by his successful experiment, 
how the condition of those labourers may be improved who are the 
poorest, and therefore the most wretched. 

+ This is corroborated by the fact that one of the oldest and most 
successful cooperative trading societies in England is the London Co- 
operative Picture-frame makers. 
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they must be obeyed. Unless great prudence is exer- 
cised, an undue proportion of the large profits, realised 
when trade is prosperous, will be expended, and there will 
not be accumulated a sufficient reserve to meet the diffi- 
culties of adverse times. Years may elapse before the 
majority of artisans will possess all these industrial virtues: 
when however, it is remembered that there are at the 
present time many labourers who in spite of all the disad- 
vantages of imperfect education, have successfully carried 
on various trades upon the true cooperative principle, it 
may with confidence be anticipated that, in the course of 
time, wealth will be chiefly produced by labourers who 
supply the capital their industry requires. Such an union 
of the rival interests of capital and labour would so 
powerfully promote, not only the material prosperity, but 
the happiness of a community, that it may be regarded as 
representing the highest ideal of economic progress. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ON THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SLAVERY *. 


T has been already remarked, that when land is culti- 
vated by a peasant proprietor, the entire produce 
belongs to him, because he provides the land, labour, and 
capital; but this ownership of land, labour, and capital, 
by the same individual, is also characteristic of slave 
cultivation, for if a farmer owns slaves, they are as much 
a part of his capital as the horses which plough his ground. 
en land is cultivated entirely by slaves, no portion of the 
produce is allotted to the labourers in the form of wages ; 
slaves are not permitted to possess property, and they are 
therefore never paid wages; they of course have to be fed, 
and so have the horses which till the ground. Slaves 
therefore should not be regarded as labourers receiving 
wages, since they are as much a portion of the cultivator’s 
capital as any kind of stock or implements which he may 
possess. Consequently, in slave cultivation, the produce 
of the land has not to be distributed between rent, profits, 
and wages; but simply between rent and profits. 

A discussion on the moral effects of slavery does not 
properly belong to political economy; for this science only 
undertakes to investigate the phenomena which concern 
wealth. No unimportant service, however, will be rendered 


* The American civil war was at its height when this chapter was written. 
| Many of the remarks contained in it are consequently not pertinent to 
the present time (18€9). It is however perhaps advisable not to omit the 
chapter. It is still useful to be reminded of the true issue of that great 
struggle. This chapter, moreover, is chiefly based upon the speculations 
of Professor Cairnes, which afford a striking example of the skill with 
which the principles of economic science can be applied, to render intel- 
ligible the real character of a great political question. 
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to every philanthropist, and to every lover of freedom, if! 00x m. 
the principles of political economy demonstrate that slave “* *t- 
labour is inefficient and un-economical, and that it ulti- 
mately diminishes the productiveness of the soil. If these 
facts can be established, slavery must ultimately work its 
own destruction, provided that the area over which it is 
permitted to extend can be restricted. 

The economic aspects of slavery have never perhaps Defects of 
before been discussed in so clear and masterly a manner 
as in a work by Professor Cairnes, on ‘The Slave 
Power.’ This writer has most aptly said, that the labour 
of the slave has the three following defects :—‘ it is given 
reluctantly ; it is unskiiful; it is wanting in versatility.’ 
We will, therefore, in the first place, explain the causes 
which produce, and the consequences which result from, 
each of these defects. No one can doubt that slave £¢ is given 
labour must be given reluctantly. The only object which ‘euctantly, 
the slave can have is, to do no more work than is sufficient 
to prevent corporal or some other kind of punishment 
being inflicted upon bim ; the slave has no more interest 
in the prosperity of the industry in which he is employed 
than the mere beast of burden, for whether the crops are 
good or bad, the slave is sure to be fed. An able-bodied 
slave can be sold in America for 250l., and therefore the 
self-interest of the slave owners will always provide a 
guarantee that the physical comforts of a slave will not be 
so much neglected as to endanger his health. No farmer, 
if he were in his proper senses, would ever permit a valu- 
able horse to suffer, either from ill treatment or from 
want of food, for if he could not afford to keep the horse 
properly, it would of course be better for him at once to 
sell it. A slave therefore has no motive to exert himself, 
for whether he is industrious or not, he is sure to obtain 
the food and clothing which his master thinks he requires. 
Consequently, his labour is extorted from him, and he 
requires to be most vigilantly watched. Slaves can there- rhe slaves 
fore only be advantageously employed when the work must cn- 
upon which they are engaged is such that they can be ra jase id 
collected together in gangs, for it is impossible to watch | in gang. 
a great number of workmen when they are scattered | 
about. This considerwtion suggests the reason why the 
only commodities which have been produced on any 
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large. scale by slave labour are cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
a rice; for the cultivation which each of these com- 
modities requires is characterised by the circumstance 
that a great amount of labour is employed on a very small 
area, and the labour can therefore be concentrated. Mr. 
Olmsted, whose most valuable work on ‘Slavery’ contains 
an exhaustive record of facts, has calculated that one 
labourer will cultivate ten acres of wheat, whereas one 
acre sown with cotton requires the labour of at least ten 
men. A similar remark holds true with regard to the 
| other products, namely, tobacco, sugar, and rice, which are 
| cultivated by slave labour. This necessity of working 
[slaves in gangs, in order that they may be vigilantly 





eat ' watched, is strikingly exemplified by the present geo- 
slave labour | graphical distribution of slavery in America; for there 1s 


is employ- 
ed, and its 
geographi- 
cal distri- 
bution. 


‘nothing in the original constitution of the states which 
composed the Federal Union that will satisfactorily account 
for the fact, that the North is cultivated by free labour, 
whereas the South is cultivated almost entirely by slave 
labour. It is sometimes hastily concluded, that Europeans 
cannot work in the South, but this is an entire mistake ; 
many of the Southern States, such « Virginia, have a 
climate quite as well adapted to Europeans as many of the 
free States of the West, such as Wisconsin. The bounda- 
ries of slavery are not determined by climate, but by the 
nature of the products which the soil 1s best fitted to grow. 
If corn were grown by slave labour, this labour would be 
inefficient, because it could not be sufficiently concentrated 
to be adequately watched; hence slave labour becomes 
more expensive than free labour, and therefore cannot 
compete against it, when such a commodity as corn is 
grown. This conclusion can be corroborated in a very 
remarkable manner, for some parts of the Southern States, 
such as the slopes of the Alleghanies, are well adapted to 
grow corn, and the other commodities which form the 
staple products of the North. It is a most instructive fact, 
that these particular localities, although in slave states, 
and surrounded with slavery, are invariably cultivated by 
free labour. It is therefore proved that slave labour, be- 
cause it 1s reluctantly given, must be most carefully watch- 
ed; and unless this can be done, the labour of the slave 
becomes so inefficient that it is far more expensive than 
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hired labour, even in ii countries, such as America, paialen 

where high wages prevail. ee ey 
Unekilfulness cue second defect which belongs toslave  gjqz ia- 

labour, and in fact this defect is an inevitable consequence bowr is un- 

of the first defect, because, when labour is reluctantly given, 4. 

it is sure to be deficient in skill. If the slave has no motive 

to put forth his physical energies, he certainly has no 

greater inducement to apply his mental faculties in order 

to acquire skill and dexterity; his position would in no 

way be improved, even if he were to show that he was 

a more valuable workman than his fellows. He must be 

fed, and so must they; and the fact that his price would 

be advanced in the slave market by an increase of skill, 

ig a matter of no consequence whatever to himself. The 

more a slave shows that he is capable of doing, the greater 

is the amount of work which will be extorted from him, 

and for this extra exertion he receives no additional reward 

whatever. It is therefore for the interest of the slave to 

disguise as far as possible, from his master, the amount and 

the kind of work which he can really perform; a heavy 

discouragement is consequently thrown in the way of the 

least mental effort, and slave labour must always be most | 

unskilful. These conclusions can be corroborated by spe- | Factswhick 

cific facts, for it has never even been proposed to employ | confrm this 

slave labour either in manufacturing, or any other in- : 

dustry which requires skill on the part of the labourer. | 

We will once more refer to Mr. Olmsted, for from per- | 

sonal observation he gives direct testimony with regard | 

to the unskilfulness of slave labour; thus he says that the 

negro slave is entirely unfit to be trusted with machinery; 

if he has placed in his hands any but the rudest tools, 

he is sure to break them. Mr. Olmsted affirms that the 

slave owners of Virginia find it more economical to use 

implements so heavy and clumsy that it increases the cost 

of performing work at least ten per cent., simply because 

they are not so liable to be injured or broken. He also 

mentions the very curious fact, that mules are almost 

invariably employed in the Southern States, instead of 

horses, because slaves are sure to neglect or ill use any 

animals which they have in charge; the mule being a 

hardier animal than the horse, is consequently not so lia- 

ble to be injured by the want of proper treatment. These 
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facts, and others which might be enumerated, clearly 
prove that no skilled industry can ever be successfully 
carried on by slave labour. 

The third defect of slave labour, namely, waut of versa- 
tility, is due to the same causes as those which produce 
the other two defects which we have already discussed ; 
for labour which is given reluctantly, and is unskilful, 
cannot possibly display any versatility. A labourer must 
possess considerable intelligence if he is able efficiently to 
perform several different kinds of work. Such intelli- 
gence, however, is sure never to be displayed by the slave; 
for if he only shows that he is able to do some additional 
kind of work, extra labour will probably be forced upon 
him, and therefore he rather loses than gains by acquiring 
versatility. Hence it is natural that slaves should show a 
great disinclination to be taught any new kind of work; 
upon this point Professor Cairnes has said, ‘The difficulty 
of teaching the slave any thing is so great, that the only 
chance of turning his labour to profit is, when he has 
once learned a lesson, to keep him to that lesson for life. 
Where slaves, therefore, are employed there can be no 
variety of production. If tobacco be cultivated, tobacco 
becomes the sole staple, and tobacco is produced whatever 
be the state of the market, and whatever the condition of 
the soil.’ 

Before proceeding to describe some important conse- 
quences which result from the defects in slave labour just 
enumerated, it will be advisable to anticipate a remark 
which may very probably be made. Some of our readers 
may say, Although it is true that the negro slave labour 
possesses all the defects which are here ascribed to it, yet 
these defects are inherent in the negro race, and do not 
necessarily form a part of the institution of slavery. The 
history of ancient countries no doubt gives some support 
to this opinion. When Greece was in her greatest glory, 
a considerable portion of her skilled industry was per- 
formed by slaves; they constructed buildings and other 
works which never have been surpassed in artistic beauty. 
But the social position of the Athenian slave in no respect 
resembled the position occupied by the slaves in the 
United States. Even many Americans who do not live 
in the slave states despise the negro as a being degraded 
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by inferiority of race, and consider that his colour makes | 300 
him a permanent outcast. But the Greek slave was| “™, 
generally a captive obtained in war; perhaps he was 
respected for the courage he had shown on the battle- | 
field; he very possibly belonged to a race whom the | 
Greeks scarcely regarded as their inferiors. The Greek 
slave had certain rights of property secured to him, and 
he always had a definite hope that he should be able, by 
his own exertions, honourably to emancipate himeelf. | 
His industrial energy therefore, instead of being com- | 
pletely destroyed, was powerfully stimulated, and unlike : 
the negro slave, whose interest it is to be unskilful, he. 
had every motive to exert himself to the utmost. There’ 
is therefore no parallel whatever between the condition , 
of the Greek and that of the negro slave. Our previous : 
conclusions are consequently not in the least degree | 
shaken; for if slaves are as completely deprived of : 
every human right as they are at the present time in| 
America, we may be quite sure that their labour must | 
exhibit all the defects which have been attributed to it, | 
whatever may be the race to which the slave may happen | 
to belong. From these defects in slave labour some very 
important consequences result. 

It has already been stated, that the slave is wanting in Slave la- 
so many of those qualities which make labour efficient, ete 
that there are very few branches of industry which can be io 4 few 
successfully carried on by slave labour. For instance, commodi- 
corn, and the various other products of European agricul- 
ture, are never grown by slave labour. Slaves are never 
employed in manufacturing industry, because they cannot | 
be entrusted with machinery; in fact, slave labour may be | 
said only to produce four commodities, viz. cotton, sugar, | 
tobacco, and rice. If any other kind of industry is at-| 
tempted, slave labour is sure to be supplanted by free | 
labour, because the superior efficiency of the latter makes | 
it more economical. But although the four products just : 
enumerated can be profitably cultivated by slave labour, ' 
profit even in this case cannot be obtained unless certain : 
conditions are fulfilled. It is, in the first place, evident ' 
that the unskilfulness and general inefficiency of slave | 
labour causes it to be extremely wasteful and careless. | 
The cultivation of the land with such labour must inevit- | 
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Book u. | ably be slovenly, and consequently the land is gradually 
oH: X1 | impoverished. Moreover, there is another circumstance 
which tends to impoverish the land when it is cultivated 

by slaves; for, at the present time, able-bodied slaves are 

worth no less than 250/. in the American markets. Hence 

It therefore a, planter must require a capital of 25,000/. in order to 
ite ” we Purchase 100 slaves. The greater part of the planter’s 
soil, capital will probably be absorbed in obtaining slaves, and 
he will therefore have little to spare for carrying out im- 
provements in his land. Hence slave cultivation gradually 

exhausts the soil, and it therefore becomes all-important 

to the slave owners that they should be able to obtain 

fresh soils of virgin fertility. The highest authorities, 

many of them slave owners themselves, agree with per- 

fect unanimity as to the exhaustive nature of slave culti- 

Evidenceof vation. We will quote the very remarkable testimony of 
Mfr. Clay. the Hon. C. Clay, who is moreover a native of the South, 
and an advocate of slavery. He says, ‘I can show you 

with sorrow, in the older portions of Alabama, and in my 

native county of Madison, the sad memorials of the artless 

and exhausting culture of cotton. He then states that 

the majority of the planters had not sufficient means to 

improve their land, either by rest or by the application of 

manures, and that they consequently move farther West, 

or South, in search of virgin soils, which will be impover- 

ished in their turn; and he then proceeds emphatically to 

affirm, that ‘a country in its infancy, where fifty years ago 

scarce a forest tree had been felled by the axe of the 

pioneer, is already exhibiting the painful signs of senility 

and decay apparent in Virginia and the Carolinas. the 
freshness of its agricultural glory is gone, the vigour of 

its growth is extinct, and the spirit of desolation seems 

brooding over it.’ These most suggestive remarks of Mr. 

Clay might be easily corroborated by a great mass of 

similar evidence. It may therefore be regarded as con- 

clusively proved, that slave cultivation cannot continue 

to be profitable unless the slave holders have at their 
command an abundant supply of fertile virgin soila, This 

suggests an explanation of the policy which has been long 

Euplana- ursued by the Southern States of America; for they 


velit of | nave ceaselessly directed their efforts to bring new and 
the South. | unoccupied territories under the dominion of slave insti- 
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tutions, Texas was unjustly seized from Mexico, and yet | 30ox 1. 
its soi, was not immediately wanted, for since its annexa- aad 
ig 





mparatively few slaves have been located there. 
e South, however, fully recognised the future import- 
ance of acquiring this vast area of fertile and unoccupied 
land. Similar motives induced the South to strain every 
effort to obtain possession of Kansas. It is possible that 
the present Civil war in America will not decide the 
immediate abolition of slavery ; no practical scheme for 
attaining this object has been as yet proposed, but the 
great question which is at stake is this—Shall the limits 
of slavery be indefinitely extended? The friends of abo- 
lition may be well satisfied if slavery can be confined 
within its present limits, for the defects which inherently 
attach to slave labour are such that slavery must cease to 
be profitable, and therefore will ultimately be extinguish- 
ed, if it is permitted to work only upon a restricted area | 
of land. 


BOOK III. 


EXCHANGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON VALUE AND PRICE. 


HE subject of exchange is so intimately connected with | 200K m1. 
every question of political economy, that many writers | °8"*_, 
on this science consider that the production and distribu- | Reasons for 
tion of wealth cannot be understood without previously | ot pre- 
ascertaining the laws of exchange. There is reason for sic aor 
this opinion, because it is quite true that commodities are | value. 
only produced to be exchanged for other commodities, and 
the distribution of wealth of course implies the exchange 
of wealth. We believe, however, that clearness of concep- 
tion 1s obtained by the arrangement adopted in this work, 
for the laws of the production and distribution of wealth, 
have been Sischstod: without anticipating any of the laws 
of exchange, which will now be explained. 

The words value and price have already been occasion- | Distinction 
ally employed without receiving any precise definition. | between 
Before investigating the laws of exchange, it is most im-} price. 
portant to define these words accurately; for many of: 
the most wide-spread errors with regard to economic 
science arise from confusing the words value and price. 
The difference in their meaning will be best marked by 
an illustration. If a sack of wheat exchanges for a ton of 
coal, or if, in other words, a person who possesses a sack 
of wheat can obtain a ton of coals in exchange for it, then 
@ ton of coals is the value of a sack of wheat; or, em- 
ploying more popular phraseology, a sack of wheat is 
worth a ton of coal. It therefore appears that value 
implies the comparison of one commodity with another; 
for a eack of wheat has some particular value with 
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OH. I. 
Gens 


| 


A general | 
rise or fall 
of value ts 


ampossible. 


| 


changed. If a sack of wheat could be exchanged for six 
pounds of tea, then six pounds of tea would be the value 
of a sack of wheat, when estimated in this particular 
manner. Value, therefore, is a relative expression; for 
instance, if the value of wheat compared with any par- 
ticular article falls to a certain amount, there must be a 
corresponding rise in the value of this commodity, com- 
pared with wheat; for if wheat declines in value, so that 
it will only exchange for half as much tea, then tea must 
manifestly rise in value, since it will now exchange for 
twice as much wheat. When, therefore, the general value 
of a commodity declines, less of every commodity can be 
obtained for it in exchange; but if this be so, the value of 
all these commodities must rise when compared with the 
particular commodity in the value of which it has been 
supposed a general decline has taken place. These con- 
siderations demonstrate the erroneous nature of a statement 
not unfrequently made, that there is a general rise or fall 
in the value of all commodities. This is as impossible as 
it would be for each one of six rowers to row faster or 
slower than the other five. A. cannot row faster than his 
five companions, except by each of these rowing slower 


| than A. In asimilar manner value isa relative expression, 


Price is 
value esti- 
mated in 


used as 


and essentially implies comparison. It is quite impossible 
that there shonld be a general rise of values, for if there is 
a rise in the value of one commodity, there must be a fall 
in the value of all the commodities with which this one is 
compared. All that is here stated may appear so simple, 
that it will perhaps be supposed that time is being wasted 
in explaining self-evident truths. These truths however 
are by no means self-evident when involved in the en- 
tanglement of more complicated propositions. A shade of 
error has been cast over the writings of some eminent 
political economists because they have neglected to keep 
steadily in view the correct meaning of the word value. 
Price is a particular case of value. If the value of a 
commodity is estimated by comparing it with those pre- 
cious metals whick. civilised countries employ as money, 
then it is said that the price, and not the value of a com- 
modity, is ascertained. If a sack of wheat is exchanged 
for a quantity of gold, termed a pound sterling, it would 
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be perfectly correct to say that the value of a sack of | B0ox mt 
wheat, estimated in gold, is one pound sterling; but for| “*_ 
reasons which will be afterwards explained, it is found 


convenient to single out this case of value from every. 
other, and consequently it receives a particular name, for 
it is not termed value, but price. The price of a com- 
modity may therefore be defined as its value, when esti- 
mated by comparison with those precious metals which 
by general consent have been adopted as money. Al-,| 
though there cannot be a general rise or fall in values, | 
there can be a general rise or fall in prices, If the pre- 
cious metals become much more plentiful, their value 
compared with all other commodities declines; since a 
certain quantity of gold or silver will exchange for a 
diminished quantity of all other commodities. If the | 
value of the precious metals, compared with other commo- | 
dities, is diminished, the value of all other commodities, 
compared with the precious metals, must be increased; 
but, as before stated, the value implied in this latter com- 
parison is termed price, and consequently the price of all | 
commodities will be increased. | 

In political economy a system of propositions may be | Reasons for 
enunciated, which treat of the value of commodities, and . os, 
not of their price. This course is usually adopted, but  itead of 
it only adds to the difficulty of the subject, without at- | value in 
taining any practical object of utility; for none of the | aa 
transactions of trade and commerce in civilised countries 
are ever arranged without the machinery of a monetary 
standard. Money has aptly been described as the uni- 
versal medium of exchange. If it is desired to ascertain 
how much of one commodity another will exchange for, 
the calculation is always made in money; the prices of the | 
commodities, and not their values, are considered. If, for | 
instance, a person who possessed wheat desired to pur- | 
chase coal, it would be important for him to estimate the ' 
value of wheat compared with coal; but he would not | 
attempt to do this by actually bartering away his wheat | 
for coal; such bartering would be cumbrous and expensive. | 
All that it would be necessary for him to do would be to! 
ascertain how much money his wheat would exchange 
for. When he thus knew the price of a sack of wheat, 
and also the price of a ton of coal, the value of wheat es- 
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BOOK III. | timated in coal would be immediately known, because the 
CS | quantity of coal for which a certain quantity of wheat 
would exchange would be accurately ascertained. 


Ordinary As therefore, in practice, questions of value involve a 
a comparison of prices, our investigations will be simplified 
vvonomist, if the laws regulating the price of commodities are con- 


sidered, without attempting to establish propositions with 
regard to the values of commodities. But until the 
functions of money are explained it will be necessary care- 
fully to bear in mind that a certain assumption is made in 
all the investigations which involve the consideration of 
price. The assumption is this; that when the price of a 
commodity varies, the variation is always supposed to be 
produced by something which affects the value of the 
commodity, and not the value of the precious metals. 
We shall We will endeavour to explain our meaning still further, 
Sa et OY an illustration. Suppose it is observed that the price 
the value of Of Wheat rises; this rise in the price of wheat may be due 
the precious to two very distinct causes. In the one case, wheat may 
phate ts become scarcer, and therefore dearer; in the other case, 
by Pick wheat in common with every other commodity may rise 
changein in price, in consequence of new discoveries of the precious 
the mines. metals, such as those made in Australia and California, 
during the last few years. In the following chapters, 
therefore, which precede the discussion of the theory of 
money, the assumption is made that variations in price 
are not caused by an alteration in the value of the 


precious metals, 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE CAUSES WHICH REGULATE THE PRICE OF 
COMMODITIES. 


HE commodities which compose the wealth of a nation 
may be divided into three classes; and the manner in 
which the price of any particular commodity is regulated 
depends upon the class or division to which the commodity 
belongs. The three classes may be characterised as 
follows :— 


BOOK Iit. 
CH. ITI. 


Three 
classes of 
commodi- 
lies. 


Ist. Some commodities are absolutely limited in quamn- | Those 
tity; however great the demand may be for them, it is | which are 


impossible to increase their supply. Only a certain num- ! ‘imi 
ber of sculptures and paintings by ancient masters are | 


extant, and no efforts can increase their number. Again, 
if some particular site is thought desirable for a house, 
the number of houses which can be built upon this 
site cannot exceed a certain limit. Thus, the shops in a 
thoroughfare such as the Strand, or Fleet Street, cannot 
exceed a certain number; articles of vertu, curiosities and 
antiquities, which are prized because some particular as- 
sociations are attached to them, are in a certain degree 
fixed in quantity. There may thus be pore half a 
dozen very rare coins in the cabinets of collectors, and no 
one can feel certain that another of these coins will ever 
be discovered. 

2nd. Some commodities can be increased in quantity, 
without any practical limit, but if their supply is in- 
creased their production will require a greater proportional 
expenditure of labour and capital, and therefore these 


lutely 
ted in 
quantity. 


Those of 
supply may 
be increased 
by greater 


commodities have a constant tendency to become more Proper 


expensive, as the demand for them augments. We have 
‘already remarked that this character peculiarly belongs to 


labour. 
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BOOK I. | agricultural produce. If there is an increase in the de- 
_O-U- | mand for agricultyral produce, it becomes necessary to 
resort to less productive land, which cannot be cultivated 
without a greater expenditure of labour and capital in 
proportion to the produce which is raised from it. Many 
of the most important speculations of economic science, 
for instance Ricardo’s theory of rent, depend upon the 
tendency which agricultural produce has to become more 
expensive, as the demand for it increases. 
Thosewhich 3rd, Some commodities can be increased to a practi- 
pm A be im- cally unlimited extent without increasing their cost. Ma- 
‘vwvasey  nufactured goods may be placed in this class; for although 
at the same the cost of the raw material will, like the cost of agncul- 
rait of la- tural produce, increase as the demand for it is augmented, 
" yet the increase of cost which is thus produced may be 
‘almost neglected, because it bears such a small proportion 
|to the whole cost of the manufactured article. Other 
articles, such as household furniture and wearing apparel, 
may be placed in this third class. There is no reason why 
shoes, for instance, should become scarcer because there is 
a greater demand for them; there could be no difficulty 
in supplying any number of shoes for which there may be 
a, demand. 
Lawswhich| Very different laws regulate the price, and therefore the 
requiate the | value of a commodity, according to the particular class to 
nee Lan | which it belongs. We will commence by considering the 
: commodities included in the first class. 
Example of; The works of a departed artist have already been stated 
aa st, to be included in this class. Let us enquire what deter- 
The price ‘mines the price of one of Turner's pictures. The price is 
of a picture | usually supposed to be regulated by demand and supply; 
by a de- | but the words ‘demand and supply’ appear to be a never 
artist. failing recipe for solving every economic difficulty; popu- 
lar writers and popular speakers seem to think that an 
explanation based upon demand and supply must be not 
only very satisfactory, but also extremely scientific. The 
expression ‘demand and supply’ too often conveys as little 
meaning to those who use it as to those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. If the question were asked, what regulates the 
ae of Turner's pictures, the reply would not improbably 
made that the price is regulated by the ratio which 
exists between the supply of these pictures and the de- 
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mand for them. It surely must be erroneous to s of BOOK mI. 
a ratio between demand and supply; there cannot be such 7% , 
a ratio, for supply in this case means a certain number of The stare- 
pictures, and demand in this case signifies a desire to pos- ment thatit 
sess a picture. It is therefore absurd to attempt to esta- ‘ 9%". 
blish a ratio between a picture and a desire to possess it. the ratio of 
A ratio can only exist when the two things compared are supply and 
of the same kind. Demand is an indefinite expression; "24% 
every educated person would like to possess a picture by | 
Turner, and therefore in this sense the demand is almost | 
universal; but the universality of such a demand cannot’ 
produce much effect in determining the price of a picture; 

every beggar would like to have a diamond, but a jeweller 

does not for this reason obtain a higher price for diamonds. 

This obvious ambiguity with regard to the meaning of the | 

word demand has suggested to political economists the use | 

of the term ‘effectual demand.’ It is intended to denote Meaning 
by this expression the demand which is exerted by those ee 
who are not merely desirous to possess some particular ' demand.’ 
commodity, but who also have the requisite means to pur- 

chase it. This demand is the only one which can he ef- Nature of 
fectual in producing any influence on prices. Although one oi Fea 
the employment of the words ‘effectual demand’ recog- teen sup- 
nises a real difficulty, yet the difficulty itself continues to _, ply and 


remain unsolved, for it cannot be said that the price of an | sri 


article is regulated by the effectual demand for it, since a ally ake 
moment's consideration will clearly show that the effectual | place. 
demand for an article varies with and depends upon its 
price. If Turner’s pictures could be purchased at ten 
guineas each, there would be a much greater demand for | 
them than if the same pictures realised a hundred guineas | 
each. The effectual demand, therefore, varies with the | 
price; an adjustment takes place, the price ultimately | 
being such that the effectual demand which results from | 

it will be satisfied by the supply of the article in question. : 

If one of Turner's pictures were to be sold, and three indi- 
viduals, namely A, B, C, were each willing to give 1,000 |; 
guineas for it, the effectual demand for this picture, when 

its price is 1,000 guineas, would be manifestly greater | 
than the supply; for at this price three persons have a de-— 
mand for one article. If A and B are both willing to give | 
1,500 guineas for this picture, but C will not give so 
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rate, 
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BOOK 1. | much, the effectual demand for this picture, when its 

1 | price is 1,500 guineas, still exceeds the supply. Again, 

suppose that A is willing to give 2,000 guineas for the 

picture, but that B will not give more than 1,900; the 

price at which the effectual demand will equal the supply 

may then be any amount between 1,900 and 2,000 guineas. 

The price, however, which this picture might actually 

realise depends upon what has been aptly termed by 

Higgling of | Adam Smith the higgling of the market. Since B is wil- 

the market. ling to give 1,900 guineas for the picture, but no more; 

and since A will not purchase it at a higher price than 

2,000 guineas, the picture must consequently sell at some 

price between 1,900 and 2,000 guineas. If A had certain 

knowledge that B would not give for the picture more 

than 1,900 guineas, A would probably offer to purchase it 

at a price slightly exceeding this, and at this price he 

would no doubt obtain the picture. If, however, the 

owner of the picture knew that A would give 2,000 

guineas for it, rather than not possess it, he might pre- 

tend to hesitate about selling the picture to A, and might 

ultimately succeed in inducing A to offer 2,000 guineas, 

Demand and supply, therefore, determine within very nar- 

row limits the price of all those commodities which may 

The notion | be classed under our first division. The price which is 

of aaa actually realised oscillates between these narrow limits, 

sting | according as the vendor or purchaser has the most skill 

supply must | and knowledge of trading operations. Hence it appears 

be dis- that the price of all those articles which are classed under 

carded. | our first division are regulated, not by a ratio between the 

idemand and the supply, but by an equalisation of the de- 

mand to the supply. The notion of a ratio ought there- 

fore to be discarded, since it is not a ratio, but an 
equation. 

A further A further question may now arise. Why should A be 

alan ie ‘* willing to give 2,000 guineas for a picture, which B will 

wy not purchase at a greater price than 1,900 guineas, and for 

which C will not bid more than 1,500 guineas? A, it is 

said, considers the picture worth 2,000 guineas; but this 

is not a sufficient explanation. Why does he place this 

particular value upon the picture, whereas B and C place 

a, less value upon it? A further analysis is conse uently 

elements of required. Value is composed of two elements, and these 
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two elements respectively arise, firstly from the use which 00x mL. 
the individual may have for the article, and secondly, from :™-, 
the difficulty he may have in obtaining it. These two ele- vaiue. 
ments, which are the components of value, may be symbo- Absolute 
lised by the letters U and D. U is supposed to signify ahyane. 
value, as depending upon utility, and D signifies value as astainment. 
depending on the difficulty of attainment; both of these 
elements must always be present whenever an article has 
an exchange value. No commodity can be more essen- 
tially useful than water, yet water has never any exchange 
value, unless there is some difficulty in obtaining it. It is 
true that in large towns water has an exchange value, and 
it is consequently sold at a certain definite price; in this of water. 
case, however, the element D is present, for in large towns 
there is a difficulty in obtaining water; the spontaneous 
supply which nature provides soon becomes exhausted, 
and water has at a considerable outlay to be brought 
from a distance. On the other hand, no article can ob- 
tain exchange value unless the element U is present ; 
since difficulty of attamment will not make an article 
valuable, unless it either can serve some practical use 
or gratify some desire. A precious stone, such as aruby, The second 
is prized as an ornament; it therefore has its use, because ' e care 
it serves to gratify a desire. It is generally said that sone 
rubies are very valuable, because they are so very difficult 
to obtain; but if, in consequence of a change in fashion or 
taste, they should ever cease to be prized as an ornament, 
they will then have no value at all, although it might be 
just as difficult to find a ruby as before. Both the ele- 
ments U and D must therefore coexist in every article 
which has exchange value, for an article, however difficult 
to obtain, can have no value unless it is capable either of | 
supplying some want, or gratifying some desire; on the 
other hand, no article can possess exchange value, if it | 
can be obtained without difficulty, although the article 
may be of prime necessity. 

tis not possible beforehand to predicate in what pro- The price 
portion the two elements U and D may combine to form pmhwcey 
the value or price of any particular commodity. In almost either or 
every case the price at which an individual purchases a pnd 
commodity represents in value only a very small portion | . as, 
of the use or advantage which the possession of the 
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Book Tt article confers upon the irfdjvidual who purchases it. A 
= ~=person buys a coat for three pounds, because at this 
price a coat of the quality he requires is offered to him; 
but three pounds does not represent the use which the 
person who purchases the coat derives from it, for if he 
|had the money he would no doubt give thirty guineas, 
rather than be without a coat; therefore, in this case, the 
element U only exerts a small portion of its whole force 
in determining the price of a coat. The price is in this 
case entirely regulated by D, or, in other words, by the 
difficulty of obtaining the coat. As, however, before re- 
marked, U, although only partially operative, can never 
be entirely absent. 
Thewility The example just quoted illustrates the manner in 
nana which the two elements U and D combine to produce 
operative, the price of acommodity. U is in fact almost invariably 
only when only partially operative; this is the general rule, for the 
a de case may be regarded as a very rare exception when U as 
ly limited. well as D both exert their full influence upon the price o 
an article. When such a case does occur, the purchaser of 
a commodity is guided, in the price which he offers for it, 
solely and entirely by the consideration of the use he 
expects to derive from the article. This can only happen 
when the supply of a commodity is absolutely limited, 
Exempli- To explain this still further, let us revert to our original 
pais d = example, which supposes that three persons, A, B and OC, 
stance, are each anxious to purchase some particular picture by 
Turner; C will not give more than 1,500 guineas for it, 
B not more than 1,900, and A ultimately purchases it at a 
price between 1,900 and 2,000 guineas. With regard to 
C and B, 1,500 guineas and 1,900 guineas represent the 
value in use, which C and B respectively place upon the 
picture. This, therefore, 1s the monetary value of the 
element U, according to the individual opinion of C and 
B. In A’s estimation, ‘the value of the element U is 
greater, for to him the picture has a value of 2,000 
guineas. As before remarked, the price which the pic- 
ture actually realises will be some amount between 1,900 
and 2,000 guineas, because if the price sank below the 
inferior limit there would be a greater demand for the 
picture than the supply; if the price exceeded the supe- 
rior limit the demand would entirely cease, because 
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superior limit denotes the greatest value in use placed 
upon the picture by the person who is most anxious to 
possess it. To recapitulate, therefore, it may be stated, 
that the following principle regulates the price of all 
those commodities whose supply is absolutely limited. 
The demand depends upon the price; the price must be 
such that the demand will exactly equal the supply. 

The value in use which an individual may happen to 
set upon some particular article is the result of various 
motives, which it is almost impossible to analyse. Thus 
that to one individual, A, the value in use of one of 
Turner's pictures is 2,000 guineas, for A would rather 
give this sum than be without the picture. To B, how- 
ever, the value in use of the same picture is only 1,900 
guineas. It is quite evident that various motives may 
Induce a greater value in use to be attributed to this 
picture by A than by B; A may be a wealthier man 
than B, and money may consequently not be of so much 
importance to him. .A may perhaps also have a superior 
taste for art, which makes his appreciation of a painting 
greater than that of B. A may also be influenced by a 
hope of future gain, since he may expect to realise con- 
siderable sums by granting permission to have the pic- 
ture engraved, or he may think that after a few years 
have elapsed the demand for the works of the particular 
artist may so increase as greatly to enhance the value of 
the picture. In every case, a great variety of motives 
operate upon different individuals in determining the value 
in use which each may place upon any particular article. 

The articles, the supply of which is absolutely limited, 
are so few in number, that it may be thought that the 
above example has been too minutely investigated. It is, 
however, somewhat curious that those principles of eco- 
nomic science which are apparently the most simple are 
usually treated with the greatest obscurity. With few 
exceptions, political economists have failed clearly to ex- 
plain the principles which regulate the price of such a 
commodity as the one just considered. 

Jn the succeeding chapter the causes will be analysed 
which determine the price of those commodities comprised 
in the second of the three classes previously enumerated 
at the commencement of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON THE PRICE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 


is desirable to devote a separate chapter to the 
consideration of the laws which determine the price 
of agricultural produce. In all questions relating to price, 
a broad distinction must be drawn between agricultural 
and manufactured produce. As previously stated, an 
increase in the demand for the former usually causes an 
advance in price: whereas the supply of manufactured 
commodities can be, as a general rule, increased without 
producing any material advance in their price. 

Many causes make the price of agricultural produce 
vary from year to year. Our corn markets are influenced 
not only by the productiveness of the last harvest, and 
by the prospects of the next, but they are also sensibly 
affected by the good or bad crops of other countries. 
Since so many circumstances cause a great fluctuation 
in price, it may perhaps appear impossible to establish 
any general laws with regard to the price of agricultural 
produce. It will however be shown that the variations 
in the price of such produce, though constant and great, 
obey certain laws with strict regularity. 

No farmer will rent land unless he believes that the 
price which the produce realises will, on the average of 
years, suffice to pay his rent and all the expenses of culti- 
vation; a surplus must also remain adequate to remu- 
nerate him, not only for the capital he has invested in the 
business, but also for his own labour of superintendence. 
When the farmer is fairly remunerated for his labour and 
capital he may be considered to realise the ordinary profits 
of trade. It is quite impossible that the prices in any 
particular trade can permanently be so low as to prevent 
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these ordinary profits being realised; because no traders 
would be satisfied to continue investing their capital in a 
business if much smaller profits were realised from this 
business than from others. From these considerations 
the following principle may be deduced—the price of 
agricultural produce must be such as will enable farmers 
on the average of years to realise the ordinary profits 
of trade. 

The profits of the farmer have above been described as 
the surplus which remains when all the expenses of culti- 
vation have been deducted from the pecuniary value of 
the annual produce of a farm. These expenses include 
rent, the wages of labourers, the purchase of new im- 
plements, the wear and tear of old implements, the loss 
which arises from the ordinary casualties to which live 
stock is liable, &c. It must be evident that any cause 
which increases the farmer’s expenses must diminish his 
profits. Suppose the average annual value of the produce 
raised from a farm is 2,0001,, and that the expenses of cul- 
tivation are 1,500I., the farmer having to pay 500I. in 
rent, 8001. the wages of his labourers, and the remaining 
2007. being required for various other necessary expenses, 
such as the purchase of implements, &c. Deducting the 
1,5002. from the 2,000/., which is the annual average value 
of the produce of the farm, it is evident that the 5001 
which remain would be the farmer's profits. Now let it 
be further assumed, that this 500/. is a fair remuneration 
to the farmer for his capital and labour of superintend- 
ence. Consequently, when his profits are 500/., he may 
be considered to realise the ordinary profits of trade. In 
this case, the prices obtained for the produce, cause every- 
thing to be in a state of perfect adjustment. It, however, 
frequently happens, that the rent of land in the course of 
a few years considerably rises. Let us enquire what will 
occur if the rent of this farm is increased from 500l. to 
7001. a year, whilst the price of agricultural produce, and 
the expense of cultivating the farm, remain unchanged. 
This increase of rent would reduce the farmer's profits 
from 5001 to 3001; but it has been above assumed, that 
when his profits were 5001, he obtained no more than 
the ordinary remuneration for his capital and labour of 
superintendence. He consequently receives less than the 
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ordinary remuneration when his profits are reduced to 
3007. He therefore virtually cultivates his farm at a loss, 
because he would secure a larger income if he applied his 
capital and energy in some other business. Under these 
circumstances, farmers would be induced gradually to 
leave their farms, and the land would be thrown out of 
cultivation. But as it is necessary that the people should 
be fed, the land must be cultivated. It may therefore be 
concluded, that neither rent, nor any other items of the 
expense of cultivating land, such as cost of labour, can be 
increased, unless the farmer receives a compensating re- 
muneration from a rise in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce. Let us now, however, revert to Ricardo’s theory 
of rent, in order to understand how a rise in rent 1s 
produced. 

This theory describes rent as a price which is paid for 
the use of an appropriated natural monopoly. This 
monopoly arises from the fact, that the supply of fertile 
land, which can be brought under cultivation, in any par- 
ticular country, cannot be increased beyond certain limits. 
The difference between the rents paid for two different 
farms represents the excess of the pecuniary value of the 
one farm above that of the other, whether derived from 
greater fertility or from superior advantages of situation. 
The land of each country varies so greatly in fertility, that 
every country possesses some barren tracts which are too 
poor to be cultivated, even if granted rent free. England 
has soils of every degree of fertility, from the barrenness of 
her Yorkshire and Devonshire moors, to the rich luxuri- 
ance of the Sussex wolds, There will consequently always 
be some land which may be considered to be on the 
margin of cultivation. Such land will pay for cultivation 
if let at a merely nominal rent. Hence Ricardo’s theory 
of rent defines the rent of any particular land to be the 
pecuniary measure of the degree by which it exceeds in 
productiveness that land which is just upon the margin of 
cultivation. It is evident that the margin of cultivation 
descends as the population of the country increases, for 
it becomes necessary gradually to resort to less productive* 
land, in order to supply a larger demand for food. But as 


* The epithet ‘' productive” here includes fertility and advantages of 
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the margin of ‘cultivation descends, rents must rise, be- 
cause as less productive land is brought under tillage, the 
alg will be the difference between the produce raised 
rom any particular land and the worst land under culti- 
vation, and rent may be regarded as the pecuniary mea- 
sure of this difference. The worst land, however, which is 
in cultivation at any particular time will only just bear a 
nominal rent, and does no more than return the ordinary 
rate of profit to the farmer for his labour and capital. If, 
as population increases, it is necessary to bring still worse 
land into cultivation, it will be manifestly impossible to 
till this land except at a loss, unless a rise takes place in 
the price of agricultural produce. Hence this principle is 
established—that the price of agricultural produce must 
always be such as will enable the ordinary rate of profit 
to be obtained from the worst land in cultivation, which 
pays a merely nominal rent. It can be easily shown, 
from this proposition, that rent is not an element of the 
price of agricultural produce; or, in other words, corn and 
food would not necessarily be cheaper if every farmer's 
rent in England were remitted for a term of years. This 
has always appeared a most startling paradox to those 
who are unacquainted with political economy. 
Let it be assumed that every farmer has the rent of 


his farm remitted for the next thirty years: all the land * 


cultivated would then be rent free. The question arises, 
Would this change produce any effect upon the price of 
agricultural produce? The quantity of agricultural pro- 
duce required, in any particular country, is not affected 
by the amount of rent paid for the use of land. If, there- 
fore, all the land of England were made rent free, there 
would be no reason to suppose that either more or less 
agricultural produce would be consumed than when the 

resent rents were charged for land. The same area of 

nd would therefore have to be cultivated; the margin of 
cultivation would neither ascend nor descend. That land, 
however, whose fertility is such as to place it just on the 
margin of cultivation, paid merely a nominal rent, before 
the supposed change was intodaced which made land 
rent free. The price of agricultural produce was previous 
to this change such as to enable the farmer to realise the 
ordinary profit of trade upon this land; the land would 
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not, of course, continue to be cultivated, if the price of 
agricultural produce was not sufficient to enable such 
profit to be obtained. But even if all rents were remitted 
it would still be necessary to cultivate this particular land, 
because there is no reason to suppose that the country 
will require less agricultural produce than before. Hence 
the price of agricultural produce cannot decline in conse- 
quence of a remission of rents, since, if such a decline in 
price occurred, much of the land which was previously 
cultivated at a merely nominal rent would cease to return 
the ordinary rate of profit, and would therefore be thrown 
out of tillage; but this cannot take place, because the de- 
mand for agricultural produce is as great as it was before. 
Hence if all the land of the country were rent free, it 
would not necessarily follow that the price of agricultural 
produce would be reduced. It may therefore be con- 
cluded, that the price of agricultural produce is not af- 
fected by the payment of rent. The price’ is really deter- 
mined by the demand for agricultural produce; because, 
as the demand increases, it 1s necessary to resort to less 
productive land. As the® population of a country in- 
creases, the demand for agricultural produce becomes 
greater. Hence the price of agricultural produce rises as 
the population of a country advances. This rise in price 
may be counteracted in the two following ways:— 

Ist. The introduction of agricultural improvements 
may supply a country with an increased quantity of food, 
without extending the area of cultivation. 

2nd. The increased quantity of food required by a 
eountry whose population is advancing may be supplied 
by forcign importation. 

The effect of the importation of food, either in reducing 
or keeping down its price, will be fully explained in the 
chapter on international trade. The last few years have 
afforded a striking example of the influence produced by 
the importation of corn. Since the year 1840, a very 
great increase in our population has taken place, but so 
vast have been the importations of food, that there has 
been no material rise in its price. The introduction of 
most important agricultural improvements has been no 
less effectual towards meeting these increased demands for 


food. Drainage has produced fertility, where before all 
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was useless sterility. Moreover, new agricultural imple- | 30ox m1. 
ments, such as the steam plough, may yet be destined so | ©“ 
much to economise labour, that land which will not now 
pay to be cultivated may be made to return a remune- 
rative profit, without any rise in the price of agricultural 
produce. In the absence, therefore, of agricultural im- 
provements, it may be said that the price of agricultural 
produce is determined by the extent to which the demand 
for it has to be satisfied from the soil of the country itself. 

If the importation of food does not keep pace with the 
increased wants of an advancing population, the price of 
agricultural produce must inevitably rise. 

The price of mining produce is regulated by laws very The price 
analogous to those which determine the price of agricul- of mining 
tural produce. Mineral deposits vary in richness, in the Piola 
same manner as land varies in fertility. Some mines are : by laws 
more expensive to work, and less advantageously situated ; ##milar to 
than others; just in the same way as land may be incon- | resets 
veniently situated, because remote from markets. Sup- the price of 
pose the price of iron declined one half; a great number agricw- 
of the existing iron mines would at once cease to return ping abe 
any profit, and could not be worked except at a very con- 
siderable loss. But people will not continue investing 
their capital if they cannot realise upon it an adequate 
profit, and therefore such a reduction in the price of iron 
would cause all the least productive mines to be shut up; 
the supply of this metal would consequently be greatly 
diminished. If this diminished supply sufficed to satisfy 
the demand, the reduction in price might be permanent. 

But if the demand was in excess of the supply, a rise 
in the price of iron must follow, because, without such a 
rise, no adequate inducement could be offered to increase 
the supply by reopening those mines which a reduction in 
price had caused to be closed. It therefore appears, that 
the supply of iron which is forthcoming at any icular 
time depends upon the price which this metal realises, 
because the price determines what mines can be worked 
at a profit. The following adjustment must therefore take 
place: the demand varies, ceteris paribus, inversely with 
the price, for the greater is the price the less will be the 
demand. On the other hand, however, the supply varies 
directly with the price, because the greater the price 
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is too low, the demand will exceed the supply. The price, 
therefore, must be such as to adjust the demand to the 
supply. When the price reaches this point, it is in a 
position of equilibrium. 

It is no doubt quite true, that there are constant varia- 
tions in price, which prevent this position of equilibrium 
being continuously maintained, but this does not lessen 
the importance of ascertaining that such a position of 
equilibrium really exists. The discovery that the planets 
move in ellipses was justly regarded as a most important 
scientific truth, and the importance of the discovery was 
not diminished although it was afterwards proved that the 
planets are constantly disturbed from their elliptic orbits 
by a great number of small perturbing forces. The elliptic 
orbit of a planet may be regarded as a position of stable 
equilibrium, because, as the planet is disturbed from this 
position, a force will be generated to restore equilibrium, 
and the intensity of this force, if the disturbing cause con- 
tinues, will so constantly increase, that in the end it must 
prove effectual. In a similar manner a position of stable 
equilibrium is defined, when the price of iron is such as 
to equalise the supply to the demand; the price does 
constantly oscillate about this position, but these oscilla- 
tions cannot exceed certain limits, because an agency is 
generated, as in the case of the planetary elliptic orbits, 
to restore the price to its position of equilibrium. The 
price so determined has, by Adam Smith and others, been 
termed the natural price. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE PRICE OF MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES. 


dered which were placed in the last of the three classes Niceaulen bir 


previously enumerated. To such commodities the name | Commo- 
of manufactured articles is given; because the name sug-' dies of 
gests the leading points of difference between these com-! jyosly can 
modities and those whose price was considered in the last | be indef- 
chapter. It may be thought that no such distinction | ly ir 
really exists; a manufactured article, it might be said, is | Tiitout in- 
in one sense either an agricultural or a mineral product. ; creasing the 
A piece of linen cloth is woven from flax, which is in| ae of pro- 
every sense of the word as much an agricultural product | °“”"°" 
as the wheat from which a loaf of bread is made. Since, : 
therefore, bread and lincn cloth are both made from the | 

produce of agriculture, it may appear that the laws which | 

regulate the price of one ought to regulate the price of | 

the other; and that, therefore, those laws of price which | 

were enunciated in the last chapter, with regard to agri- | 

cultural and mining produce, will equally apply in deter- | 

mining the price of such a commodity as a piece of linen | 

cloth. But there is this distinction: the value of agricul- | 

tural and mining produce is almost entirely derived from 

the value of the raw material; whereas the value of the | 

raw material from which a manufactured article is made | 

only forms a very small portion of the entire value of this 
particular article. The reason of this must be manifest 

to all. Before a bundle of flax can be woven into a picce | The value 
of linen cloth, it must pass through many different pro- of #« raw 
cesses, carried on by many different classes of labourers. | sannldya 
Not only must all these labourers be remunerated, but ; ‘smal? part 
the employers of these labourers have advanced capital | of se vane 


ie this chapter the price of those articles will be consi-| 200% U1 
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BOOK III. and invested money in expensive machinery, and for all 
% %:, this outlay they must receive an adequate compensation. 
of manu. ‘There must, therefore, be such a difference in the price 
acured of the flax in its raw state, and the price of the linen 
goods, cloth into which it is woven, as will serve to give both to 
the employers and their labourers all the remuneration 
just pointed out, The value, therefore, of the raw mate- 
rial forms only a very small portion of the whole value of 
the particular article into which it is manufactured. - It 1s 
this circumstance which causes the price of manufactured 
commodities, and the price of raw produce, to be regulated 
by very different laws. 
The price Unless a fresh discovery is made, or unless improved 
of manu- | machinery and improved methods of production are intro- 
need not | duced, it is impossible to increase the supply of mining 
increase i produce without resorting to less productive sources, or to 
with an in- | 5p - = Fa ies : : = 
phase ing either to less fertile land or to more expensive culture. 
Such produce therefore, in the absence of counteracting 
circumstances, must rise in price as 1t becomes necessary 
' to increase the supply, in order to meet a larger demand. 
But the same law does not apply in the case of a manu- 
factured article. If it were known that the quantity of 
linen cloth required to be manufactured in, this country 
would increase twenty per cent. in the next two years, 
manufacturers of linen would have to increase their pur- 
chases of raw flax by twenty per cent. This increased 
demand for flax would cause its price to rise in obedience 
to the principles enunciated in the last chapter. This 
‘rise in the price of flax would, of course, produce some 
as only one effect on the price of linen; because the manufacturers of 
hits a the linen must be compensated for the higher price which 
pate : 
their value .18 paid for the raw flax. But since the value of the flax 
ts affected. forms only a very small portion of the whole value of the 
cloth into which it is woven, it follows that the rise in the 
price of the cloth due to the rise in the price of flax will 
be, comparatively speaking, small. Thus we are informed 
that a rise of twenty per cent. in the price of flax would 
not cause the price of linen cloth to rise as much as five 
per cent. The causes, therefore, which affect the price of 
raw produce also influence the price of manufactured 
commodities, but only to an extremely limited extent. If 
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we omit the very trifling rise in price, in a manufactured 
commodity, which results from an increased demand for 
the raw material, there is no reason why the price of 
manufactured commodities should in any way be affected 
by an increased demand for them. An increased demand 
for linen cloth to the extent of twenty per cent. need not 
necessarily influence any of the elements, with the excep- 
tion of the price of the raw material, of which the cost of 
producing this clotb is composed. Machinery need not 
be more expensive, the wages of labour need not neces- 
sarily rise; 1t is even quite possible to suppose that the 
production of an article may be cheapened as its supply is 
increased, because when commodities are manufactured 
on a large scale many of the processes of the manufacture 
can often be economised. For instance, division of labour 
makes labour cheaper and more efficient; machinery on 
a large scale almost invariably works at less comparative 
cost than machinery on a smaller scale. A steam engine 
exerting the same propelling force as two smaller engines 
will originally cost less than the two, will consume a 
smaller quantity of fuel, and will not require the same 
amount of labour to superintend it. It is therefore quite 
possible that an increased demand for a manufactured 
article may diminish its price. To illustrate this, the fol- 
lowing example may be quoted. An American, Mr. 
Nathan Thompson, recently invented a most ingenious 


machine for sawing and cutting, in their proper form, the ¥ 


planks of which light boats are made. Jt has been calcu- 
lated that so much labour and time would be saved by 
this machine that the cost of a boat would be reduced at 
least thirty per cent. People therefore confidently pre- 
dicted that the machine would be introduced, and that 
boats would inevitably decline thirty per cent. in price; 
but this is too hasty a conclusion. It must be remem- 
bered, that so great is the rapidity with which this 
machine works, that a very few of these machines would 
soon turn out a great many more planks than are re- 
quired in the construction of all the boats which are 
built in a year. The demand, therefore, for boats would 
not be sufficient to keep these machines fully at work. 
This would involve considerable loss. In the first place, a 
machine, when not at work, must be regarded as capital 
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nook ut, | lying idle, and secondly, the men who attend it would be 
oH: ¥-, | employed irregularly. Such labour is always expensive, 
because a man has to receive some remuneration for the 
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time when he is not at work. These machines, therefore, 
can only exert part of their effect, in reducing the price of 
boats, as long as the demand for boats is not sufficient to 
keep them actively at work. It is not improbable that 
this invention will for some time effect no sensible reduc- 
tion in the price of boats, because, in so limited a trade, 
people may hesitate to introduce expensive machines, and 
therefore boats may continue to be made according to the 
old plan, in spite of the demonstrated excellence of Mr. 
Thompson’s invention. But if a much greater number of 
boats were required to be made, no doubt these machines 
would be generally introduced, and nothing could then 
prevent a reduction in the price of boats proportionate to 
the decrease which these machines effected in the cost of 
making boats. 

It frequently happens that the wages of the labourers 
employed in the manufacture of a particular commodity 
advance as the demand for the commodity increases, If 
this occurs, these particular manufactured goods will rise 
in price, in order that the employer may be compensated 
for the higher wages he is now obliged to pay. Suppose 
that, at a time when the activity of the cotton manufac- 
ture affords constant employment to all those accustomed 
to the trade, a new market for our cotton goods is sud- 
denly opened. In order to satisfy this new demand the 
cotton manufacture must be extended; new hands will 
have to be imported into the trade, and such untrained 
labour must for a time be, comparatively speaking, in- 

ficient, and therefore more expensive than the labour of 
those who are accustomed to the trade. The period just 
preceding the American civil war afforded an example of 
this. So rapidly was the cotton manufacture extended in 
consequence of the large exports of cotton goods to the 
East, that the supply of labour in the district proved 
to be inadequate. The manufacturers, therefore, sent 
agents throughout the country in search of labourers, and 
in one agricultural village in the Eastern Counties no less 
han a hundred labourers—including men, women, and 
children—were engaged for the purpose of being employed 
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in some of the Lancashire mills. To these persons high | 800K m1. 


wages were of course offered, in order to induce them to 
leave their own locality. But such labourers could not 
be worth so much as those who by practice had acquired 
skill in that trade. The regular Lancashire operatives, 
therefore, obtained a very important rise of wages, and 
it is impossible for such a rise of wages to occur without 
increasing the cost of producing cotton goods. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises—By whom is this increased cost 
borne? Would it come entirely out of the manufac- 
turers’ pockets, or would it be borne by the purchaser of 
cotton goods? The answer to this question will be found 
to involve an explanation of the principles by which the 
price of manufactured commodities is determined. It 
will, in the first place, be proved that the manufacturers 
will be compensated for the rise of wages by a rise in the 
prices received by them from the purchasers of cotton 
goods. When discussing the subject of profits, it was 
pointed out that the profits of each particular trade ap- 
proximate to a certain average. The constancy’ of this 
average is maintained by the competition of capital. We 
do not mean to say that the profits of the butcher ap- 
proximate to the profits of the cotton manufacturer, for 
there are causes which must create a permanent differ- 
ence between the profits of these two trades. But al- 
though the average profits realised im different trades 
may greatly and permanently differ, yet there is a certain 
rate of profit belonging to each trade, which is termed the 
natural rate of profit for that trade. Such a rate of profit 
indicates a point of equilibrium about which the average 
profits of the trade may be considered to oscillate. Some- 
times they fall short of this point, sometimes they go 
beyond it, but the competition of capital is an agency 
which is ever at work to restore the average rate of profit 
to this position of equilibrium, whenever disturbed from 
it. It 1s impossible precisely to tell what will be the 
average rate of profit realised in a particular business. 
Let us suppose that, in the cotton trade, it is ten per 
cent. upon the whole capital invested. There is always 
in this country a vast amount of capital ready to be ex- 
changed from one investment to another, if the slightest 
additional profit can be realised. Such a rapid transfer 
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may be regarded as a proof that the competition of capital 
is active. Having, therefore, assumed that the average 
rate of profit in the cotton trade is ten per cent., let us 
attempt to trace what will occur if the profits realised in 
this trade are, by some disturbing cause, reduced below 
ten per cent.; this being the natural rate of profit as de- 
termined by the competition of capital. 

The rise in the wages of the cotton operatives which 
was caused by the increased demand for cotton goods in 
the East, was quite sufficient to have reduced the profits 
of the cotton manufacturers from ten to seven per cent. 
But if not more than seven per cent. was realised, the 
cotton manufacturer would be placed in an exceptionally 
unfavourable position, for it has been supposed that his 
business, after making allowance for all the various cir- 
cumstances connected with it, will be less remunerative 
than other branches of industry, unless a profit of ten per 
cent. can be secured. Cotton manufacturers, therefore, 
would show an anxiety to contract, rather than to extend 
their operations, for they would be naturally desirous to 
withdraw as much capital as possible from their own com- 
paratively unremunerative business, and place it in other 
more lucrative investments. The manufacture of cotton 
goods would consequently be diminished just at the time 
when it ought to be extended, in order to meet the in- 

| creased demand. But it is easy to show that such a con- 
tingency could not actually occur. An increased demand 
| for cotton goods means an increased desire to possess 
| them, accompanied with the requisite means to purchase 
‘them. Those individuals who want cotton goods will 
much prefer to pay a somewhat higher price for them 
‘tather than go without them altogether. Such a higher 
price, therefore, will be offered for cotton goods as will 
|compensate the manufacturer for the increased wages 
which he is compelled to pay to his operatives. But the 
demand for a commodity is always diminished if its price 
is increased. The demand for cotton goods will not be so 
| great as it would have been but for the rise in the price 
of these goods necessary to compensate the manufacturer 
for the augmented cost of production resulting from a rise 
in the wages of labour. Hence it would appear that the 
| price of manufactured commodities is regulated by two 
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principles. The: first of these principles determines the 
average price of a commodity; this price we have before 
described as a position of equilibrium from which there 
may be frequent temporary variations. The second prin- 
ciple accounts for these variations, and indicates the laws 
by which they are regulated. The meaning of this may 
perhaps be better explained by referring to an illustration 
already noticed. The orbit of every planet is mainly de- 
termined by the attraction of the sun; and its orbit, so far 
as it depends on this attraction, is accurately an ellipse. | 
But each planet is acted upon by an almost infinite num- | 
ber of small disturbing forces, which cause it constantly | 
to deviate from an accurate elliptic orbit. Although a 
planet, therefore, never continues even for a short period 
to move in an ellipse, yct for many purposes it is suffi- 
ciently accurate to consider that the ellipse is its real 
orbit. Other phenomena however, most important to be 
considered, depend entirely upon those small disturbing 
forces which produce the variations in a planet's elliptic 
orbit. Hence astronomy requires not only that the main 
cause of a planet’s motion should be explained, but also 
that the laws of the disturbing forces which act upon it 
should be enunciated with equal care and precisiom We 
will now show the analogy which we have been indicating, 
by stating the two principles which regulate the price of 
a manufactured commodity. 

Ist. The price of each manufactured commodity must, 
on the average, approximate to its cost of production. 
The term ‘cost of production’ includes not simply the cost 
of material, and the wages of labour, but also the ordinary 
profit upon the capital employed in producing the par- 
ticular commodity. 

2nd. The demand for a commodity varies with its 
price, and the price at any particular time must be such 
as to equalise the demand to the supply. 

With regard to these two principles it may be re- 
marked, that the first controls prices in the following 
manner. The price of any manufactured commodity can- 
not permanently to any considerable extent either exceed 
or fall short of its cost of production. If the price were 
greatly in excess, the producer would secure very much 
more than the ordinary rate of profit; and on the other 
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hand, if the price of a commodity were much less than 
the cost of its production, the profits of those who produce 
the commodity will fall materially below the ordinary 
rate, But the competition of capital prevents the profits 
of any particular trade continuing, for a length of time, 
either above or below the ordinary rate of profit. With 
regard therefore to the price of a commodity, its cost of 
production may be regarded as a position of stable equili- 
brium, and whenever disturbed from this position, the 
competition of capital is at once brought into action, to 
restore equilibrium. Just in the same way the elliptic 
orbit of a planet may be regarded as a position of stable 
equilibrium: the planet is constantly disturbed from this 
position, but the attraction of the sun is at once brought 
into operation to restore its equilibrium. 

Although the competition of capital makes the profits 
of each trade and the price of each commodity tend to- 
wards what has been termed the natural rate, yet it 1s a 
matter of ordinary observation, that there are temporary 
fluctuations in the prices of all commodities which corre- 
spond to the temporary variations in the profits which are 
realised in any particular trade. Such temporary fluctua- 
tions in the price of a commodity, and in the profits of any 
particular trade, are produced by variations in the demand 
and supply. Many striking instances of these variations 
in price, consequent on a sudden variation in the demand 
for a commodity, were afforded by the circumstances of 
the late American civil war. Let us take the case of the 
Birmingham gun trade, which was thrown into a state of 
sudden activity, in consequence of the purchase of a large 
number of rifles both by the Federal and Confederate 
armies. Before this sudden demand arose, the rifle trade 
was in its ordinary condition; the price of rifles closely 
approximated to the cost of producing them, and the na- 
tural rate of profit consequently prevailed. When, how- 
ever, an unusually large number of rifles was suddenly 
required, the price for a time rose greatly above the 
cost of production; in fact, the cost of production tempo- 
rarily ceased to be the controlling force in lating the 
price. These high prices of course sored: the manu- 
facturers to the utmost activity, and the greatest possible 
number of rifles was produced which could be manu- 
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point; the workmen accustomed to a trade are limited in 
number; and new workmen cannot acquire the requisite 
skill without a long and tedious training. Therefore the 
supply, even of a manufactured commodity, cannot be im- 
mediately increased beyond a certain point; hence a very 
great and sudden demand for a particular commodity may 
cause it temporarily to assume the same character as 
those commodities whose price has been previously con- 
sidered*, and whose supply is absolutely limited in amount. 
It was shown that the price of such commodities must be 
so adjusted as to make the supply equal to the demand. 

Although the price of a manufactured article may vary 
greatly from its cost of production, yet such a variation 
must be regarded as only temporary. If for instance the 
price of such a commodity greatly exceeds the cost of pro- 
ducing it, unusually large profits are realised by those who 
produce it, and thus a powerful inducement is constantly 
held out to increase the supply. But as the supply is in- 
creased, the price will have a constant tendency to decline, 
until at length the price approximates to the cost of pro- 
duction of the commodity, and the trade is again restored 
to its normal condition. 

In order to prevent a possible misapprehension, it may 
be important to observe, before concluding this chapter, 
that the price of a commodity must be always such as to 
equalise the demand to the supply. This principle is 
equally true, both when the price is disturbed by sudden 
fluctuations in the demand and supply, and when the trade 
is in its normal condition, and the price of the commodity 
consequently approximates to its cost of production. Let 
us revert to the example just investigated, and assume 
that a rifle which is ordinarily sold at 5/. becomes worth 
10/. owing to a suddenly increased demand for rifles. It 
has been before remarked, that, when the demand for a 
commodity 1s suddenly increased, its price may tempo- 
rarily cease to be controlled by its cost of production. 
The immediate available supply is limited; and it is there- 
fore evident, that the iner demand cannot be imme- 


* See Book 1, Chap. um. 
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diately satisfied. The demand of those will therefore be 
first met who are willing to pay the highest price; but, as 
the price of the commodity rises, the demand for it 
diminishes. Hence the price must continue to rise, until 
at length the demand is so much decreased that it can be 
satisfied with the immediately available supply, or, in 
other words, the demand beeomes equal to the supply. 

It now only remains to describe the process which 
equalises the supply to the demand, when a commodity is 
selling at its cost of production; or, in other words, when 
a trade is not disturbed from its ordinary steady condition. 
Let it again be assumed that a manufacturer of rifles will 
be adequately remunerated, and will obtain the ordinary 
profit realised in the trade, if he is able to sell his rifles 
at 51. each. But, as previously remarked, the demand for 
any commodity varies, ceteris paribus, with its price. 
Hence it is quite possible that, when rifles are sold for 51, 
the demand for them may be either greater or less than 
the supply. If the first case should arise, and the demand 
exceeds the supply, then the price of rifles would soon ad- 
vance beyond 5/., and the manufacturers of rifles would 
consequently obtain an exceptionally high rate of profit. 
If, on the other hand, the demand for mfles at 5l. each 
should be less than the supply, the price would become 
less than 51, and the manutacturers of rifles would con- 
tinue their business at a comparative loss. But no branch 
of industry can permanently continue to be in the state 
implied by either of the two contingencies just alluded 
to; the competition of capital will, on the one hand, 
prevent manufacturers of rifles permanently obtaining an 
exceptionally high rate of profit; and, on the other hand, 
manufacturers will refuse permanently to continue their 
business, if a greater return could be secured by employing 
their capital in some other investment. Let us, therefore, 
consider what would really take place under the cireum- 
stances supposed. 

The case assumes that there are no sudden fluctuations, 
either in the demand or supply, but that everything con- 
nected with the trade is in a steady condition. The cost 
of producing a commodity ig composed of two elements; 
namely, profits upon capital, and wages of labour; it is 
therefore evident, that if either of these elements is in- 
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creased, the cost price of the commodity will also be in- 
creased. Thus, when certain wages are paid, the cost 
price of a rifle may be 51., but if these wages’ have to be 
increased, the cost price of a rifle may advance from 5l. to 
6. The assumption has been made, that if rifles are sold 
at 51, the demand will exceed the supply. Suppose that 
the price is slightly advanced beyond 51.; the profits of 
the trade will thus be increased, an additional amount of 
capital will be brought into the trade, and the number of 
rifles made will be considerably augmented. All manu- 
factured commodities, however, need skilled labour, and 
the requisite skill cannot be acquired without considerable 
training. Hence, when a trade has to be.extended, com- 
paratively untrained labourers must be employed. The 
skilled labourers already engaged in the trade will conse- 
quently be eagerly competed for, and their wages will rise. 
If, however, their wages should rise, the cost of manu- 
facturing the commodity will increase, but a rise in the 
price of a commodity exerts an influence to diminish the 
demand; these causes will continue to operate, until at 
length the supply is made equal to the demand. 
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commodity selling at its cost price is less than the supply. 
Suppose this case to arise with regard to rifles. Let it be 
assumed that the cost price of a rifle is 5/., and that at 
this price there will not be so many nfles purchased as are 
manufactured; the price of rifles must therefore decline; 
it would however seem that, if they were permanently 
sold at 4/. 10s., the manufacturers of rifles would lose by 
their trade, because they only realised the ordinary rate of 
oo even when 5/. could be obtained for a nfle. It must 
owever be borne in mind, that some of those engaged in 
a trade often possess special opportunities for carrying it 
on profitably; their place of business may perhaps be in 
an exceedingly favourable situation, or they may them- 
selves have a special aptitude for the business in which 
they are engaged. Again, as remarked in a previous 
chapter, those who possess sufficient capital to carry on 
ee upon a large scale often obtain an exceptionally 
1igh rate of profit. When, therefore, the supply of a 
commodity exceeds the demand, two causes will exert an 
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influence to equalise the demand to the supply. In the 
first place, if the supply of the commodity is diminished, 
its cost price will also be diminished, because if less of 
the commodity has to be produced, only the most skilful 
workmen in the trade need be employed, and those only 
need continue the manufacture of the commodity who 
possess special advantages for producing it most cheaply. 
In the second place, as the price of the commodity is 
reduced, the demand for it will increase. These two 
circumstances, acting conjointly, must at length equalise 
the supply to the demand, 

It has therefore been shown that, in all cases, there is a 
tendency in constant operation to make the supply of a 
commodity equal to the demand. This principle is equally 
true, whether the price of a commodity is simply regulated 
by its cost of production, or whether the price temporarily 
ceases to be regulated by the cost of production, in conse- 
quence of sudden fluctuations, either in the supply or 
in the demand. 


CHAPTER V. 


ON MONEY. 


HE last three chapters have been devoted to an inves- 

tigation of the laws which regulate the price of various 
commodities. The course usually followed by political 
economists, is in the first place to treat of the value of 
commodities, and to defer any discussion of the laws of 
price until -the functions of money have been fully ex- 
plained. In pursuing this course, they perhaps adopt, a 
logical method, because money, as a medium of exchange, 
must necessarily be involved in the meaning of the term 
price. It has however been thought expedient to adopt 
the course pursued in the last three chapters, because the 
investigation of a subject which must always be compli- 
cated is rendered more difficult by speaking of the value of 
a commodity instead of its price; the public almost inva- 
riably speak of the price of a commodity, and seldom con- 
sider its value by directly estimating the quantity of every 
other commodity for which it will exchange; moreover, 
the last three chapters, although relating to price, have 
not required anything to be assumed, with regard to the 
laws of money, which was not quite self-evident. 

It has been already remarked, that price is a particular 
case of value. Every country, as it emerges from bar- 
barism into the first stages of civilisation, has found it 
absolutely necessary to select. some substance as a medium 
of exchange. Without such a medium every trading 
transaction must be conducted by direct barter; the incon- 
venience of a system of barter is evident, for if the owner 
of a stack of corn wished to obtain clothes or fuel in 
exchange for his corn, he would be obliged to find some 
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other individuals who are willing to give him clothes and 
fuel for the corn which he offers. Commerce, hampered 
by such impediments, could never advance beyond its rude 
beginning. Consequently, in each civilised nation, some 
substance is sure to be adopted as a medium of exchange, 
by the universal consent of society. A medium of exchange 
provides a standard with which to compare the value of 
every commodity, and by means of which the exchange 
of commodities is facilitated in a most important degree. 
Any substance may be selected as this medium of ex- 
change; it has however been generally found most advan- 
tageous, for reasons which will be presently stated, to 
choose the precious metals as the medium of exchange. 
But various other substances have been used for a similar 
purpose by different nations. The Chinese have used 
pressed cubes of tea as their money; some African tribes 
employ the shells termed cowries. It must therefore be 
borne in mind that it is not essential that money should 
be composed of some of the precious metals; whatever 
substance is adopted, by the general consent of society, as 
its medium of exchange, ought properly to be considered 
as the money of that community, Thus, in China, money 
has consisted of those pressed cubes of tea we have spoken 
of; and, in Africa, the cowrie shells must be regarded as 
money. The money of our own, and of almost every other 
country, has so long been made of the precious metals, 
that we are naturally led to associate money with one or 
more of the precious metals. If, however, in any country, 
some substance is made to perform the functions of 
money, that substance is as justly entitled to be considered 
money as our own gold and silver coin. Even those 
nations enjoy the great advantage of possessing money, 
although they estimate the value of commodities by cubes 
of tea, and by cowrie shells, and exchange their goods for 
these substances, instead of buying and selling, as we do, 
for gold and silver. Such money, it is true, is rude and 
inconvenient, but even the possession of the rudest money 
indicates a great advance in civilisation beyond those 
tribes who have no money at all, and who are, therefore, 
compelled to conduct every trading transaction by barter. 
The reason why the precious metals are almost universally 
employed as money, in preference to any other substance, 
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will at once become evident by considering the purposes 00x m. 
which money has to fulfil. The functions of money may ‘°*™ 
be divided into two leading classes, 
Ist. Money serves as a measure of value. The two 
2nd. Money is a universal medium of exchange. sae heb 

We will proceéd to consider the first of these functions. ‘nom of 
‘Measure of value’ may perhaps with advantage be re- 
placed by the expression, measure of wealth. Without Money isa 
some such measure, the amount, either of a nation’s or of cas ie of 
an individual’s wealth, could only be stated by enume- ™ ” 
rating a long catalogue of commodities. Instead of saying, 
that a farmer is worth 9,000/., we should be able to 
form no other estimate of his wealth except by making an 
inventory of his possessions. The number of cows, horses, 
pigs, sheep, the quantity of corn, &c. he possessed, would 
all have to be separately enumerated. The value of a 
man’s property is a meaningless phrase, unless there is 
some recognised standard of value. The value of a com- 
modity is always supposed to mean its exchange value, 
for unless it has some exchange value it is not, in political 
economy, considered to have any value at all. No com- 
modity can be more useful than water, but, as previously 
remarked, it is not wealth. It has in fact no value, be- 
cause when, as is usually the case, 1t can be freely obtained, 
nothing will be given for it in exchange. But no mean- 
ing can be assigned to the expression, exchange value of a 
commodity, unless it is known for what other commodity 
it is intended to be given in exchange. It is as correct to 
say, that the exchange value of a sack of wheat is a ton of 
coal, or a barrel of beer, as it would be to estimate the 
value of the wheat by so much gold and silver. Every- 
thing, therefore, with regard to the value of commodities, 
or the amount of wealth, is completely vague and indefi- 
nite, until society has agreed to select some particular 
substance with which the value of all commodities may be 
compared. Such a substance becomes an universal standard, Adrantages 
or measure of value, and thus has attached to it the first ofa unirer- 
of the two characteristics which entitle a substance to be ae 
considered gs money. It is not necessary to select the | ratue. 
precious metals for this standard of value, although they 

ossess for this purpose many advantages which cannot 
he claimed by other substances. ~ 
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BOOK Ill. Suppose a nation agreed to adopt wheat as the general 
o-%:, | measure of value, the value of all commodities would be 
Thesemight | referred to wheat as a standard, wealth would be estimated 
be partly | by so many quarters of wheat, and it would, under this 
vice supposition, be correct to say, that the price of an article 
other sub. | WAS not so many pounds sterling, but so many quarters of 
stancesthan ' wheat. One of the purposes, therefore, which money is 
the precious intended to fulfil would be in this manner attained, for 

metals for ‘ . 
money. there would be one recognised substance to which the 
value of all other commodities might be referred. But 
when we proceed to consider the second important function 
which money is intended to perform, namely, a general 
medium of exchange, it will at once be understood that it 
would be impracticable to have such a substance as wheat 

for the money of a country. 

Money is When a nation possesses not only a measure of value, 
oh scotia yf but also a general medium of exchange, every trading 
exchange. . transaction is facilitated in the most important manner. 
‘There will then be a standard, by comparison with which, 
the value of any commodity can be ascertained, and when 
| the value is thus known, the commodity may be exchanged 
for a certain quantity of the substance thus chosen for 
ithe money of the country. But the fundamental charac- 
teristic of money is that it 1s a general medium of ex- 
change ; or, in other words, any commodity which may be 
Importance | required can be obtained by money. When, therefore, 
of — an individual exchanges a commodity for money, he 
fppiteees obtains that which will give him the power of purchasing 
any article which he may require; in this manner the 
great inconveniences of barter are obviated, for under a 
system of barter a person who possessed one commodity 
could not without great difficulty exchange it for any 
commodities he might require. For instance, the owner 
of a quantity of wheat, if he wanted meat, fuel, or clothes, 
would have to search for those persons who were willing 
to give him these articles in exchange for wheat. Since 
an universal standard of value is provided by money, 
the values of all commodities are known and registered by 
this standard ; or, in other words, the price of all commo- 
dities can be ascertained, since the price of a commodity 
is its value estimated in money. Money, therefore, enables 
the amount of wealth to be estimated, and when the price 
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of commodities is ascertained, the purchasing power of any | 30ox 1. 
sum of money is known. ey 
The chief purposes which money is intended to serve | Qualities 
have now been explained, we can therefore at once pass | desirable in 
on to consider the particular qualities which Tpabe be ys 
possessed by any substance which is used as money. In money, 
the first place, it is most important that any general 
standard or measure should vary as little as possible. 
For instance, all distances are referred to a certain stand- 4¢ 4 stand- 
ard unit of length. How endless would be the confusion one - 
if this standard varied! A mile represents the same should be 
distance as it did a century since, and therefore, when a invariable, 
mile is mentioned, there can be no doubt as to the dis- | 
tance intended to be expressed Weight, in a similar 
manner, is referred to a certain invariable standard; and, 
therefore, if it is said that the weight of a body is so 
many tons, there can be no ambiguity as to the weight 
which is meant to be described. It is, of course, quite as | 
important that a standard of value should be equally in- | 
variable. In order to secure this invariability, it is not | 7hus the 
alone sufficient. that the terms of a monetary standard | ioe: 
should remain constant. It 1s obvious that the money ' tions of - 
of our own country could not be an invariable standard ee 
of value, unless a pound contained always the same | eae 
amount of gold, a shilling the same amount of silver, and " 
a penny the same amount of copper. This, therefore, | 
points to one requisite for preserving the invaniability of 
a monetary standard, but it 1s by no means the only re- 
quisite. If gold and silver were liable to as great fluctua- The ralue 
tions in value as wheat and cotton, it 1s manifest that | ogee 
money would be no uniform standard of value, although a denty. 
pound sterling might always contain the same quantity 
of gold, and a shilling the same quantity of silver. The 
value of wheat and cotton fluctuates with almost every 
variation in the weather, and with almost every change in 
the politics of a nation. Unpropitious seasons have often 4Adrantager 
been so destructive to the harvest, that wheat has been ! . 
forced up almost to a famine price. These seasons of i other com- 
scarcity are now, so far as concerns our own country, in ! modities tn 
some degree obviated by free trade, since we are now no | “reel. 
longer restricted to our own soil for our supplies of corn. | 
But even since the passing of free trade, there have been | 
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extremely great variations in the price of wheat. In the 
year 1854, wheat was 90s. a quarter, in 1856 wheat was 
40s. a quarter. The value, therefore, of any commodity 
not liable to such fluctuations would be, when compared 
with wheat, twice as great in 1856 as in 1854, assuming 
that gold remained constant. A ton of coals, for instance, 
would sell at the same money in 1856 as in 1854, but it 
would exchange for more than twice as much wheat in 
the former year as in the latter. If, therefore, wheat were 
chosen by a nation as a general standard of value instead 
of gold and silver, the value of all commodities estimated 
in wheat, or, in other words, the price of all commodities, 
might rise more than 100 per cent. in the short space of 
two years. Such great and sudden irregularities in price 
would throw commercial transactions into inextricable 
confusion. It is, therefore, evident that a substance 
should be selected as money which is subject to the 
smallest possible fluctuations in value ; upon this quality 
mainly depends the efficiency with which money can ful- 
fil the functions which are required from it, as a standard 
of value. 

Let us now enquire what qualities money ought to 
possess in order that it should become a convenient 
medium of exchange. In the first place, the substance 
chosen as money must possess an intrinsic value of its 
own. This may appear to be contradicted by the fact 
that a portion of the money of England and many other 
nations, consists of bank notes. In England, a person 
considers a Bank of England note for 101. to be in every 
respect as valuable as ten sovereigns, yet the note has no 
intrinsic value whatever ; thousands of such notes might 
be manufactured for a few shillings; whereas the ten 
sovereigns for which one of these notes can be exchanged 
have an intrinsic value of their own ; if they were melted, 
they would be as valuable in bullion as in coin. The bank 
note derives none of its value from the substance of which 
it is composed; it is simply a written warrant of a promise 
to pay, whenever demanded, the sum which it represents, 
If all believe that this promise is certain to be strictly 
fulfilled, there can be no reason why the note should not 
be as freely accepted as money. But a nation can never 
feel this entire confidence, either in the promise of the 
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state or of private individuals, until government becomes 
firmly settled, and commercial credit securely established. 
It is therefore necessary that the substance which is | 
chosen as money should possess an intrinsic value. It 
has been explained, in a former chapter, that a substance 
acquires value from the conjunction of two qualities: in 
the first place, labour must be employed to obtain it, 
for the most essential necessaries of life, such as water 
and air, have no exchange value, if spontaneously supplied 
by nature; secondly, no substance can have value unless 
it can be made to satisfy some want, or gratify some de- 
‘gire of man. Hence, in order that the substance chosen 
as money should possess an intrinsic value, it must in the 
first place require labour to obtain it, and secondly, it 
must be regarded as useful for other purposes than being 
employed as money. 

The last requisite possessed by money upon which we 
shall remark is, that it should be a commodity sufficiently 
expensive to contain a great deal of value in a small bulk. 
If this were not so, whenever any valuable article was 
sold, the money which it realises would be extremely 
cumbrous, and inconvenient to carry about, in conse- 
quence of its great weight and bulk. If we possessed no 
money but our copper coinage, the copper money equi- 
valent to ten sovereigns would be a heavy load, requiring 
the strength of a strong man to bear; and the incon- 
venience would be still greater if a less valuable metal 
than copper, such as iron, were selected. 

Having now remarked upon the qualities which ought 
to belong to a substance which is used as money, we shall 
be in a position to appreciate the great advantage which 
the precious metals possess, as money, In comparison with 
any other substances. The first requisite is, that the 
substance of which money is composed should be hable 
to as few variations in value as possible. Gold and silver 
both fulfil this condition in a very striking manner. As 
a general rule, the average productiveness of gold and 
silver mines does not vary from year to year. Changes 
of temperature so much affect the growth of agricultural 
produce, that the abundant crop of one year may be 
succeeded by great scarcity in the next. Such causes, 
however, can in no way influence the productiveness of 
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mines. The demand for some commodities varies almost 
from day to day, and causes those constant fluctuations 
in price alluded to in the last chapter. Gold and silver, 
except when used as money, are chiefly employed for the 
manufacture of ornaments, and various articles of luxury. 
Now it is evident that the demand for gold and silver 
plate does not vary greatly from year to year. The last 
few years may seem to offer an exception to the con- 
stancy in the value of the precious metals, for since the 
discovery of the gold mines of California in 1848, and 
those of Australia in 1850, the annual yield of gold has 
increased at least 300 per cent. There is no question of 
the day more important for the political economist to 
discuss than to trace the effects of these recent gold dis- 
coveries. This must be reserved for a separate chapter. 
Although it is not improbable that the value of gold may 
in future years be greatly depreciated by these gold dis- 
coveries, yet such sudden changes in the annual yield of 
gold are extremely rare. In fact, history affords no other 
similar instance, except the discovery of the gold and 
silver mines of the American continent, at the time 
when the New World first became known to the Old. It 
is not therefore necessary for us to qualify our remark, 
that gold and silver are, as a general rule, subject to less 
frequent variations in value than almost any other sub- 
stances. 

The second of the enumerated qualities which ought to 
belong to money 1s, that it should possess an intrinsic 
value of its own. Nations, even from a remote antiquity, 
have always placed a great value upon gold and silver. 
Ancient remains prove that the most costly and highly 
wrought ornaments have long been manufactured from 
gold and silver. It is no wonder that ornaments in every 
age should have been made from these metals; their 
singular brightness gives them beauty, and it is a beauty 
which is scarcely effaced by time. Iron soon rusts and 
decays, copper soon becomes corroded, but golden orna- 
ments are dug up from the bogs of Ireland in almost as 
perfect a state of preservation as when they adorned the 
primeval inhabitants of that island. The great mallea- 
bility of gold and silver gives the workman abundant 
opportunity to display his artistic skill, Moreover, gold 
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and silver have always been sufficiently rare to be esteem- 
ed for their scarcity. 

The great value possessed by these metals gives them 
the third essential quality which ought to belong to money; 
namely, that it should contain a great deal of value in a 
small bulk. It should also be remarked, that gold and 
silver possess other qualities which make them specially 
adapted to fulfil the functions of money; these metals are 
extremely durable, and they can be coined with facility, 
because they can be divided into portions containing any 
assigned quantity or weight. 

All these considerations combined cause gold and silver 
to fulfil the purposes of money far more completely than 
any other substances. It is true that our own country, 
and several others, have copper money in addition to gold 
and silver. Copper, though very much less valuable than 
gold or silver, is very convenient for small payments. A 
piece of gold or silver, which in value would represent a 
penny, would be almost too small an object to be per- 
ceived ; and on the other hand, if copper were used as the 
only money, any large payment would require a weight of 
copper money too great to be carried by an individual. 

Although the metallic currency of this country is com- 
posed of gold, silver, and copper money, yet it is found 
convenient that only one of these substances should be a 
general standard of value. The substance thus selected 
is gold. Other countries, however, have adopted silver 
instead of gold, as a general standard of value. We shall 
be able easily to explain why gold is a better standard of 
value than silver. In the first place, gold is the more 
costly metal of the two, and it therefore contains greater 
value in small bulk. Secondly, it has been found by ex- 
perience that the cost of obtaining gold, and consequently 
the value of gold, varies less than the value of silver, and 
sufficient has already been stated to show the importance 
of possessing, as a standard of value, that substance whose 
value is most uniform. 

It has, however, been frequently proposed to make both 
‘gold and silver a general standard of value, and the 
adoption of such a plan would involve what is technically 
termed a double standard. Various reasons may be stated 

~~, will prove that such a double standard is extremely 
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undesirable. We have already pointed out the incon- 
veniences consequent upon any variations in the value of 
the substance which is adopted as the standard of value. 
Gold and silver are both liable to fluctuations in value; 
these metals, for instance, may at any time be cheapened, 
in consequence of the discovery of productive mines, and, 
on the other hand, the cost of obtaining gold and silver 
may be increased by the gradual exhaustion of the richest 
gold and silver mines. If, however, gold and silver are 
both adopted as a standard of value, the uniformity of 
this standard will be affected by variations in the value 
of two substances instead of one. For instance, let it be 
supposed that the value of silver is reduced five per cent., 
in consequence of the discovery of some rich silver mines. 
Let it also be assumed that nothing has occurred to affect 
the value of gold; consequently, the value of silver, esti- 
mated in gold, will be depreciated five per cent.; or, in 
other words, an ounce of gold will exchange for five per 
cent. more silver than it did previously. Now a double 
standard implies that any person who has a payment to 
make can use his own discretion as to whether he shall 
pay the amount in gold or silver. If, therefore, the case 
just supposed should arise, and the value of silver should 
be depreciated five per cent., it is manifest that every 
person who had a debt to discharge would take advantage 
of this depreciation, and all payments would consequently 
be made in silver instead of in gold. The result would 
manifestly be, that the amount to be paid would be re- 
duced five per cent., and the amount to be received would 
consequently in every case be diminished by a similar 
amount. It is evident that this unfortunate and must 
mischievous disturbance in the terms of monetary con- 
tracts would be avoided if gold was the only standard of 
value. 

It must not be imagined that England has a double 
standard, because silver and copper money form a part 
of our metallic currency. Our silver and copper money 
must be regarded as subsidiary coins, and by a very simple 
arrangement, all the advantages are enjoyed arising from 
the employment of such coins, without any of the incon- 
veniences which belong to a double standard. It is fixed 
by law, in this country, that each silver coin should con- 
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tain a certain quantity of silver, and it is also further | 500K ur. 
enacted that these coins should exchange for, or, in other} “ “-_, 
words, be equivalent in value to, a fixed quantity of gold. 

Thus a shilling always contains the same quantity of silver, 

a sovereign always contains the same quantity of gold, and 

twenty shillings are made equivalent in value to one 
sovereign. The silver, however, which is contained in 

twenty shillings is not really equivalent in value to a 
sovereign, for if the shillings were melted down, the silver 

which they contain would not purchase so large a quantity 

of gold as is contained in a sovereign. The Mint, there- 

fore, obtains a profit on the silver which it coins; in fact, 

our silver coinage may be regarded as a slightly depre- 

ciated currency. The Mint, however, is not permitted to 

issue more than a certain amount of silver coinage, and 

the reason why a silver coinage is, as it were, slightly 
depreciated, may be readily explained. For suppose that pestelhe 
the weight of gold in a sovereign, and the weight of silver Jyeciation 
in a shilling, had in the first instance been so arranged of the silver 
that the quantity of silver contained in twenty shillings coimage. 
had been exactly equivalent in value to the gold contained 

in a sovereign. If this plan had been adopted, any subse- 

quent rise in the value of silver compared with gold would 

have made it profitable to melt silver coin, and sell it as 

bullion. The silver coinage of the country would thus be 
constantly liable to be absorbed, for the purpose of being 

melted down; therefore, one of two things would occur, 

either the country would soon lose its silver comage, or 

the Mint would have to bear a heavy loss; since, if silver 

rose in value compared with gold, the Mint would mani- 

festly lose upon all the silver coined, and an unlimited 

amount might be demanded as long as it continued pro- 

fitable to melt silver coin. 

Such a contingency is, however, obviated by the judi- io 
cious regulations which control the Mint. For since twenty of Pe sees 
shillings, although they exchange for a sovereign, do not 
contain an amount of silver equivalent in value to a 
sovereign, it is manifestly unprofitable to melt down our 
silver coinage, and sell it as bullion, unless there should 
be a very considerable rise in the value of silver compared 
with gold. It is no doubt quite possible that such a rise 
in the value of silver may take place; but the plan adopted 
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by our Mint prevents any profit being realised by the 
melting of silver, unless the rise in the value of silver 
should be very considerable. In the currency of France, 
the amount of silver contained in its silver coinage is much 
more nearly equivalent in value to the gold coinage for 
which it exchanges, than is the case in our own currency. 
For instance, the gold coin termed a ‘Napoleon’ is said 
to represent twenty ‘francs’; and if four ‘five-franc’ silver 
pieces were melted down, the silver which they contain 1s 
as nearly as possible equivalent in value to the gold con- 
tained in a ‘Napoleon.’ Within the last ten years, the 
value of silver has slightly risen, in consequence of the 
large quantity of silver which has been sent to the Kast ; 
and the result has been, that this rise in the value of silver 
has rendered it profitable to melt the silver coinage of 
France, and sell 1t as bullion. The consequence of this 
has been, that almost the entire silver coinage of France 
has been melted and sold as bullion, whereas the rise in 
the value of silver has not been yet sufficient to enable a 
profit to be realised by the conversion of our own silver 
coinage into bullion. 

We have described our own silver coinage to be, as it 
were, a slightly depreciated currency; it might therefore 
be supposed, that a person would incur a certain risk of 
loss, if he were compelled to accept silver instead of gold, 
in payment of a debt due to him. But in order to obviate 
uch an occurrence, a law has been passed, which enacts 
that silver shall not be a legal tender for any amount 
exceeding 4(0s., and copper coinage is not a legal tender 
for any amount exceeding 5s. Silver and copper money 
may, therefore, be regarded as merely subsidiary coins; 
and thus all the advantages of having convenient coins to 
discharge the smallest payments, are obtained without any 
of the disadvantages which belong to a double standard. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


O the expression ‘value of money,’ an ambiguity of OOK Mr. 
meaning is attached, which it is necessary clearly to CU *. 

explain. The value of money has a popular signification, Distinction 
which is quite distinct from its scientific meaning. If ‘etween the 
the ‘city article’ of any daily newspaper is perused it will a. 
be perceived that the value of money is considered to be  tifte senseof 
synonymous with the current rate of interest. Thus the value of 
value of money is said to be increasing, when the rate of ™"™¥ 
interest is rising. The Bank of England is the great 
regulator of the money market, and the rate of discount 
which is paid for advances made at the bank, controls the 
terms upon which advances are made by other discount 
houses, and fixes the interest allowed by banking establish- 
ments upon money deposited with them. In the language 
therefore of every-day life, the value of money is con- 
sidered to be represented by the bank rate of discount ; 
the value of money is thus said to rise, as this rate of 
discount advances, and to fall, as the rate of discount 
declines. 

It may be gathered, from the previous remarks on value The scienti- 
and price, that the expression ‘value of money’ has another gem of 
and very different meaning. In political economy, the great-| sion 
ness or smallness of value is estimated by the power which 
a commodity has to obtain other commodities in exchange 
for it. If a sack of wheat will at the present time ex- 
change for a greater quantity of coal, of meat, and of 
every other commodity than it would have exchanged for a 
twelvemonth sinoe, it may be said that the value of wheat 
has risen. If, on the other hand, the wheat exchan 
for a less instead of a greater quantity of coal, meat, &., 
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the value of wheat would be described as having fallen. 
In a similar manner, if a certain quantity of gold would 
at the present time exchange for a greater quantity of 
coal, of meat, and of every other commodity than it would 
have exchanged for a twelvemonth since, it would be said 
that the value of gold had risen; on the other hand, it 
would be affirmed that the value of gold had declined, if 
the gold exchanged for a less, instead of a greater quantity 
of those articles just enumerated. But when it is said 
that gold exchanges for a greater quantity of any com- 
modity, it is, in fact, asserted that the price of this com- 
modity has fallen; and again, when gold exchanges for a 
diminished quantity of any commodity, the price of the 
commodity has increased. Suppose that, a twelvemonth 
| since, the gold contained in two sovereigns would exchange 
| for a sack of wheat, and that now this gold exchanges for 
| two sacks of wheat, it is manifest that the value of gold, 
estimated in wheat, has increased twofold in the course of 
a twelvemonth, and consequently the price of wheat 
during this period has diminished in the same ratio; for 
wheat has, according to this hypothesis, during the time 
declined in price from 40s. to 20s. a sack. When there- 
fore, in political economy, the value of the precious metals, 
or the value of money is spoken of, the purchasing power 
of money is referred to; or, in other words, the eas 
which money has to obtain other commodities in exchange 
for it. It must therefore be distinctly borne in mind, that 
although men of business consider the value of money to 
be represented by the rate of interest, yet the signification 
which is here attached to the expression ‘value of money’ 
is such as to describe the value of money to be great 
when prices are low, and to be small when prices are high. 
A few lines above it was remarked, that the value of 
money is the same as the value of the precious metals of 
which it is composed. This statement may perhaps require 
some elucidation. Our readers have no doubt frequently 
observed, that the Mint price of gold is 31. 17s. 104d. per 
oz. This price is fixed by law, and if an individual takes 
gold in the form of bullion to the Mint, the authorities 
are compelled by law to purchase it from.him, at the price 
of 31. 178. 104d. per oz. The price of gold therefore, con- 
sidered as metal, is by act of parliament fixed at an 
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invariable amount. This is not the case with any other 300K m1. 
metal, for we are all aware that the price of a ton of iron, “™ 
or of a ton of tin, varies greatly from time to time. It 

will now be explained what is really meant by the price 

of gold being thus permanently fixed by law. 

The fixed price which is given to gold by law is not rroneous 
unfrequently the basis of most erroneous conclusions. pasar 
Some persons who profess to be authorities on monetary ‘statement. 
affairs decide, in the most off-hand manner, that the value 
of gold has not been affected by the recent gold discoveries, 
grounding this opinion upon the fact that the price of gold 
has remained unchanged. They say an ounce of gold now 
realises exactly the same price, namely 3/. 17s. 104d., as 
it realised ten years since. How then, they ask, can the 
value of gold decline, whilst its price remains unaltered ? 

But this constancy in the price of gold only proves that ts real 
the quantity. of gold in a sovereign remains the same. ““4**"9- 
The Mint authorities give 31. 17s. 103d. for an ounce of 

gold, because they know that there is just sufficient gold 

in an ounce to manufacture three sovereigns, and that 

portion of a sovereign which is represented by 17s. 10$d. 

Since, therefore, the price of gold remains constant, we 

may speak of gold and bullion as synonymous with the 

value of gold when converted into coin. The value of 

gold money, therefore, is regulated by the same laws as 

those which regulate the value of gold in bullion. In 

order, therefore, to investigate the value of money, it will 

only be necessary to apply those principles already enun- | 
ciated which regulate the value of mineral products. ! 

It is very important to keep most distinctly before the | Zhe value 
student’s mind, that money is composed of substances, the | ills 
value of which is regulated in the same manner as any by the or. 
other ordinary commodities of trade. The subject of dtarylaw: 
money is rendered confused and difficult, because, in con-, % 
sequence of the phraseology which is often employed, a 
belief 1s encouraged that there is something mysterious 
connected with every economical question relating to 
money. It will be remembered that in discussing the laws 
of value and price, commodities were divided into three 
distinct classes, and these three classes were separated from 
each other respectively by the following characteristics. 

In the first class were placed all those articles whose 
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supply was absolutely limited ; in the second class, all pro- 
duce was included the supply of which would, if increased, 
involve a greater proportionate expenditure of labour and 
capital; and, in the third and last class, were enumerated 
all commodities whose supply might be increased without 
any practical limit. 

The commodities belonging to the second class were 
described, in general terms, as agricultural and mineral 
produce. The laws of value and price which apply to this 
class were expounded in Chapter III., Book III. These 
particular laws therefore will have to be applied in order 
to establish the principles which regulate the value of 
money; because, as above remarked, the value of money, 
and the value of the precious metals of which it is com- 
posed, are synonymous expressions. It is hardly necessary 
to repeat, that the fundamental conclusion established in 
the chapter just referred to, may be expressed in the 
following way. If the demand for agricultural or mineral 
produce renders it necessary so to increase the supply 
that resort must be had to less productive sources, the 
price, or, in other words, the value of such produce, will 
rise, in order to compensate the augmented cost of pro- 
duction. It is true that this law is not brought so dis- 
tinctly or so immediately into operation, in the case of 
mineral as in that of agricultural produce, because mining 
is far more speculative and uncertain than agriculture. 
This uncertainty is most strikingly apparent in those mines 
which are worked for the precious metals. Thus the gold- 
digging of Australia has the character of a lottery. If a 
man cultivates a plot of ground, he can calculate approxi- 
mately the average produce it will yield, and the profit 
that will be left to him; but an Australian gold-digger 
cannot know beforehand whether the claim upon which he 
purchases permission to dig will prove a complete blank, 
or may contain nuggets sufficient to make him a rich man 
in a few days. Although it may appear impracticable to 
apply the principles of economic science to a branch of 
industry so speculative and so irregular as gold-digging, 
yet the Australian diggers are of course influenced, in 
commencing and continuing gold mining, by the average 
amount of the gains realised. If the gold-fields become 
more productive, a greater number of diggers would be 
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attracted to them, and the same effect would be produced 
if the gold that was found became more valuable. 

Agricultural and mineral produce, consistently with the 
law above enunciated, become more valuable, or, in other 
words, rise in price, as it becomes necessary to increase 
the supply, in order to meet an increased demand. An 
increased demand for corn and meat is caused by an in- 
creased consumption of food, and we are all aware of the 
various circumstances which may affect the demand for 
such mincrals as coal, copper, and iron; the demand for 
these minerals increases with every extension of com- 
merce or trade. Let us, therefore, enquire, Is there any 
difference in the nature of the causes which affect the 
demand for the precious metals? Gold (and the same 
remark applies to silver) is devoted to two distinct pur- 
poses. 

Ist. 
merce. 

2nd. Gold is the substance from which a great portion 
of the money of most countries is made. By far the larger 
part of the gold annually produced is devoted to the last 
of these two purposes. 

Gold is, however, employed in a great variety of ways, | 
both in arts and manufactures. But it is difficult even 
approximately to estimate the quantity which is thus | 
absorbed. From the stamp which is in this country placed 
upon gold and silver plate, we are enabled to ascertain 
that the gold plate which is annually manufactured does 
not in value exceed 40,0001. The most competent autho-' 
rities differ greatly in their calculations with regard to the | 
amount of gold which is used in jewellery, gilding, and in 
various other ways. Mr. Jacob supposed that, thirty years 
since, an amount of gold equivalent to 2,000,000I. was 
thus annually absorbed. If his estimate was correct, this 
amount has probably been now doubled; it is, however, | 
generally believed that Mr. Jacob's estimate was much too : 
high, At any rate, the gold which is required for in- 
dustrial purposes cannot vary greatly from year to year. 
Hence, if the supply of gold is suddenly doubled or trebled. 
as it was twelve years since by the se of the rich 
deposits in Australia and California, it is evident that the 
large additional supply must be almost entirely converted 
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BOOK I. | into gold coinage. It therefore appears, that any increase 
cB "t, | or decrease in the quantity of gold which is used is almost 
solely determined by the amount of gold which is manu- 
factured into money. We must therefore, in investigating 
the demand for gold, enquire into the causes which regu- 
late the quantity of money which each country may re- 
quire. There is little difficulty in explaining the circum- 
stances which regulate the particular demand a country 
| has for the various commodities it consumes. Thus 
England needs so many sacks of wheat, because there are 
a certain number of people to be fed. The quantity of 
cotton goods which the English annually require for their 
own use varies with the price at which these goods can be 
sold; each successive reduction in price gives a greater 
| number the power to purchase them, and consequently the 
‘demand increases as the price is reduced. England’s gold 
| coinage, at the present time, may be roughly estimated at 
45,000,000/. sterling; each year, on an average, about 
2,000,000/. is perhaps added to this coinage; this, there- 
fore, may approximately be regarded as the amount of 
| gold which England annually requires to maintain her 
What de- | metallic currency. But why has England this particular 
seleargts demand for gold coinage? Why should she not keep in 
money em- | circulation twice as much gold coinage? In giving an 
ployed. answer to these questions an explanation will be afforded 
of the principles which regulate the distribution of the 

precious metals over the various countries of the world. 


Assump- It would be better in the first place to suppose, for the 
rs Diane sake of simplicity, that, England has no other money except 
city. ™ a metallic coinage. It will afterwards be considered 


‘whether the conclusions which are arrived at on this 
| supposition have in any way to be modified, because 
| England possesses paper money, such as bank notes, in 
| addition to her coinage. 


General _- It will be necessary, as a preliminary enquiry, to inves- 
— tigate the general causes that regulate the quantity of 
0. 


termine money which a nation requires to keep in circulation. 
the quantity It is almost self-evident that the amount of money which 
of moneyin a nation needs must bear some proportion to its wealth. 
England annually produces and accumulates a much 
greater amount of wealth than Ireland. A much larger 
quantity .of commodities will therefore each year be bought 
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and sold for money, in England, than in Ireland; in order 
to carry on this exchange, a greater amount of money will 
be required in the one country than in the other. The 
ad eae of England also much exceeds that of Ireland. 
nglish labourers are certainly as well remunerated as 
Irish labourers; wages are generally paid in money, and 
therefore, as far as the payment of wages is concerned, 
England will require a much greater amount of money 
than Ireland. But we need scarcely remark further upon 
this subject, as it must be evident that the amount of 
money which a nation requires to carry on all its transac- 
tions of buying and selling must bear some proportion to its 
wealth and population. The vague expression ‘some pro- 
portion, is advisedly used in order to warn the student 
against the fallacy of supposing that the money which a 
country keeps in circulation is an accurate measure of its 
national wealth. The error of such a supposition will be 
clearly shown, if the mode of conducting the trade and 
commerce of a country is for one moment considered. 

A vast amount of wealth is daily bought and sold with- 
out the transfer of any money; in fact, it is not too much 
to state, that money is rarely employed in any of those 
large transactions which constitute wholesale trade. The 
Leeds manufacturer who purchases wool from the stapler 
pays for it by a cheque, and not by gold or silver coin; and 
when he sells the cloth which he has manufactured, he 
does not receive gold or silver from the purchaser, but he 
is invariably paid by a cheque, or by a bill of exchange. 
The cheques and bills of exchange which he may have 
thus issued on his own credit are returned to his bank, and 
the amount of money which they represent is deducted 
from the aggregate amount of bills and cheques which he 
may have received from others, and deposited at the same 
bank; the balance which is left represents so much wealth 
which the manufacturer keeps with his banker, either for 
purposes of convenience or for security. It thus appears, 
that a manufacturer who may produce in the course of a 
year 100,000/. worth of cloth, may never have in his pos- 
session a greater amount of money than is sufficient to pay 
the weekly wages of his labourers, and to make such 
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dividual whose personal expenditure is 10007. a year, need 
never have more than a very small amount of money in 
his possession at any one time. He will discharge all his 
larger payments by cheques, and he will only require 
money to pay the wages of his servants, and to meet 
small current daily expenses, such, for instance, as buying 
railway tickets, paying cab fares, &c. It is consequently 
manifest that the money which any individual has in his 
possession forms a very insignificant part of his aggregate 
wealth. Although it is therefore impossible to tell, 
from any @ prior reasoning, whether the wealth of a 
country is fifty times or a hundred times as great as the 
umount of money which is kept in circulation, yet it may 
nevertheless with certainty be concluded that, as the 
wealth and population of a country increase, a greater 
amount of wealth is bought and sold for money. Such a 
conclusion is correct, because although a preat amount of 
wealth is exchanged without the transfer of money from 
one individual to another, yet money is required, and is 
always used in certain transactions, and these transactions 
increase both in number and in amount as the wealth and 
population of a country increase. Thus labourers receive 
their wages in money. The wage-fund of the country 
increases with every advance in its population and wealth, 
but a larger wage-fund implies that a greater amount of 
money is employed in paying the wages of the labourers. 
Again, every individual uses money to discharge most of 
his smaller payments, such as the purchase of railwa 
ickets, the hiring of cabs, the settling of hotel bills, &e. 
But as the wealth and population of a country increase, 
nore will be spent in railway tickets, cab fares, hotel bills, 
&c., and, consequently, a greater amount of money will be 
‘equired for these purposes. 

In order still further to show the difficulty of assigning 
any definite proportion between the wealth of a country 
and the amount of money kept in circulation, it may be 
mentioned that the amount of money which is required 
0 on the trade of a country may partly depend 
upon the number of times a commodity is bought and 
sold before it is consumed. To illustrate this, suppose 
that a sack of flour is bought and sold ten times, to ten 
different individuals, before it reaches the baker who 
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bakes it, and that each time the flour is paid for in mouey, 
It is manifest that this buying and selling will put as 
much money in circulation, or, in other words, will require 
the use of as much coin, as if ten sacks of flour had been 
at once sold by the miller to the baker. 

Sufficient has now been said to establish the two 
following principles, which regulate the quantity of money 
required to be kept in circulation : 

Ist. The amount of money required to be kept in cir- 
culation depends upon the amount of wealth which is ex- 
changed for money. Hence, ceteris paribus, the amount 
of money in circulation ought to increase as the population 
and wealth of a country advance. 

2nd. The amount of money required to be kept in 
circulation also depends upon the number of times com- 
modities are bought and sold for money, before they are 
consumed. 

The question now arises—Do the causes just described 
as regulating the demand for the precious metals, afford 
any explanation of the agency by which the demand and 
the supply of the precious metals are made to equal each 
other 7—the demand never being in excess of the supply, 
or the supply in excess of the demand. 

With regard to any other commodity, there is, as we 
have shown, no difficulty in explaining this process of 
equalisation ; for the adjustment of the demand to the 
supply, and vice versd, is always effected by a rise or fall 
in price. An excess in the supply beyond the demand 
means, that at the price at which any particular article of 
commerce is offered for sale, there are not sufficient pur- 
chasers to take the whole quantity which is offered. But 
this apparent superfluity is, after all, a mere question of 
price, for if the price be lowered, new purchasers will at 
once come into the market, and there will cease to be an 
excess in the supply. As soon as the price is sufficiently 
reduced there will be purchasers for the whole of the 
commodity which is offered for sale. The demand for a 
commodity always varies with its cheapness, although the 
ratio of this variation cannot be numerically defined. It 
is not only different for different commodities, but it also 
alters with every change in the economic condition of the 
country. As an example, Mr. Gladstone has been con- 
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cent. in the price of inferior French clarets will cause 
these wines to be purchased by classes of society in this 
country who never before have purchased them, and that 
therefore the consumption of this wine will increase much 
more than one hundred per cent. As another example, 
it is perhaps not too much to say that at the present ee 
even the poorest are generally able to obtain as much 
bread as they require, and therefore it is not probable that 
the demand for bread would be doubled, or, in other words, 
that twice as much bread would be consumed, if the price 
of bread were reduced one half. But although we cannot 
beforehand define the exact point to which the price of 
any commodity must either rise or fall to adjust the de- 
mand to the supply, yet there can be no doubt as to the 
agency by which this adjustment is effected: when the 
demand exceeds the supply the price will rise, and thus 
diminish the demand; when, on the other hand, the supply 
exceeds the demand, the price will fall, and thus increase 
the demand. But it would be naturally asked, Can the 
demand and supply of the precious metals be adjusted in 
'the same manner? for it may be said the price of gold is 
|invariable; it is fixed by law at 31. 17s. 10d. an ounce, 
| and, therefore, it would seem contradictory to assert that 
}an adjustment of the demand aud supply of gold is effected 
by a rise or fall in its price. This is a difficulty which 
must be clearly explained. 

It has been frequently stated that the price of any com- 
;modity is an expression synonymous with its value esti- 
inated in gold, or in any other substance which is selected 
as money. It is, therefore, an evident contradiction to 
speak of the demand and supply of gold being adjusted 
by a rise and fall in its price. The price of gold is, in 
fact, a meaningless expression, since, according to the 
signification which we have just attached to the word 
price, the price of gold means the value of gold estimated 
in gold, and this is a phrase which can have no meaning. 
Let, therefore, the expression, ‘value of gold’ be sub- 
stituted for ‘price of gold,’ and this substitution will enable 
us to escape from our apparent difficulty. The value of 
gold accurately varies in the inverse ratio of the price of 
commodities. If the prices of all commodities rise one 
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hundred per cent., the value of gold falls one hundred per | 20ox mr. 
cent., for the same quantity of gold will exchange for or} °: ™, 
purchase only half as much of each commodity. In the 

absence, therefore, of any counteracting circumstances, if 

the prices of all commodities rise one hundred per cent., 

twice as much gold or silver is required each time any 
commodity is purchased; and there must consequently be 

twice as much gold and silver in the country circulating in 

the form of money. The following principle can therefore 

be enunciated :—The amount of gold actually in circulation | Demand 
varies, ceteris paribus, in the direct ratio of the price of heh ee 
commodities. If the prices of all commodities rise, each | directly 
purchase requires an increased amount of money. Hence | with prices. 
more money is kept in circulation, or, in other words, the 

quantity of metal employed is increased. 

The following is a summary of the somewhat compli-| Summary 
cated process by which the quantity of gold and silver in | % “e pro- 
circulation is regulated. a 

The greater is the quantity of coin in circulation, the 
higher, ceteris paribus, will be the price of commodities. | 
But as the price of commodities rises, the value of gold, 
or the value of any other substance out of which money 
is made, declines. If the value of gold diminishes, the 
profits of the miners who produce this gold must diminish, 
and when the profits are thus reduced many will be dis- 
couraged from gold mining, and the supply of gold will 
consequently be also diminished. 

We shall now be able readily to explain the means by | 5 which 
which the demand for gold is equalised to its supply. It | edemand 
‘ fA ; . . for gold ts 
ig necessary in the first place to enquire what 1s meant by | ‘ouatised to 
a country’s demand for the precious metals; in order to | the supply. 
simplify this enquiry, let it be supposed that such a metal 
as gold is employed for no other purpose except to be 
coined into money. This supposition will much simplify 
the investigation, and will not in any sensible degree affect 
the correctness of the ultimate conclusions; for, as pre- 
viously stated, the quantity of gold used for the ordinary 
purposes of art and manufacture is subject to very small 
sas irs from — to year. if de 

According to this assumption it will be correct to sa t 
that the amount of gold enass which a country quia: Faolont 
determines its demand for gold. It has already been | were to in- 
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BOOK II. | remarked in this chapter, that the amount of coinage 
oH, | which a country keeps in circulation is primarily re- 
crease, gulated by the amount of wealth which 1s exchanged for 
ether the | money, and by the number of times which any of the 
rocco commodities that compose this wealth are bought and sold. 
increase or If, in the absence of any counteracting circumstances, 
the value of England’s wealth were doubled, and if in every trading 
soudmust transaction the amount of wealth bought and sold were 
doubled, England would require twice as much money in 
order to effect her transactions of buying and selling. But 
in what sense is an increased amount of money necessary ? 
What would be the consequence if a larger amount of 

money were not brought into circulation? These ques- 
tions will be answered by showing, in the first place, that 
the increased quantity of money is al are in order to 
preserve general prices unchanged ; and that, secondly, if 
the money were not forthcoming, the prices of all com- 
modities would decline, or, in other words, the value of 

gold would be increased. 
Hypotheti- An investigation of the following hypothetical case will 
detrei substantiate these propositions. Let it be supposed that 
' the material wants of England’s entire population are sud- 
denly doubled, and that an adequate supply of commodities 
is spontaneously provided to mect this increased demand. 
Accordirg to this hypothesis the supply of every com- 
mcdity except money would be augmented ; each person 
who before purchased one loaf of bread, one pound of meat, 
and one coat, would now purchase two loaves, two pounds 
of meat, and two coats. But since he possesses no more 
money than he did when his material wants were satisfied 
with only half the amount of commodities he now requires, 
r he and every other individual can only now give the same 
If the de- ; 

mand for quantity of money for two loaves, two pounds of meat, and 
money in- two coats, as they before gave for one loaf, one pound of 
Piney ‘han Treat, and one coat. If, however, this be the case, bread, 
the supply “eat, clothes, end every other article must have declined 
prices fall. one half in price. It is therefore evident that, in this 
imaginary case, where circumstances have occurred which 

doubled the demand for money without its supply bein 

increased, the price of all commodities will be diminishe 
one half, or, in other words, the value of gold will be 
doubled; buying and selling, however, will not be inter- 
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fered with, the people will not be prevented peter 3 
their demand for commodities, nor will less material wealt 
be produced and consumed. 

gain, it would be said that a nation requires, and 
therefore has a demand for, a greater quantity of coinage, 
if her population and wealth should increase; but, in this 
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case, the greater quantity of coinage is required in order 


to prevent prices from declining, for if the greater quantity 
were not forthcoming, trade would not be prevented from 
developing, the production of wealth would not be stopped, 
but the prices of all commodities would inevitably decline. 
This general decline in price is quite as undesirable as 
a general rise in prices, for if prices either suddenly rise or 
suddenly fall the conditions of every monied contract are 
immediately altered; the annuitant, for instance, who is 
in the receipt of his 100/. a year, may suddenly find, if 
there is a general rise in the price of commodities, that his 
annual income is only one half as valuable, or, in other 
words, will only purchase him one half as much of the 
necessaries and enjoyments of life. On the other hand, if 
prices suddenly fall, the burden of any fixed money pay- 
ment will be at once increased; thus the farmer who is 
bound to pay 5001. a year as rent to his landlord might be 
seriously impoverished, because this 5001. would represent 
twice us much agricultural produce. It 1s, therefore, most 
desirable that the value of gold should remain as constant 
as possible. Hence, if an increase of population and wealth 
causes a country to require a greater amount of coinage, 
the demand for gold and silver which is thus produced 
represents a real want. 

Although it is clearly important that prices should not 
vary, the question now arises, Why should prices happen 
to be what they are at any particular time? Why, on the 
one hand, should there not have been a smaller production 
of gold, and lower prices—or why, on the other hand, 
should there not be a greater production of gold, and 
higher prices? The go'd mines of the world have never 
in one year yielded more than a small portion of what 
they might have yielded if more labcur and capital had 
been employed upon them. But this increased amount of 
labour and cet a has not been embarked in gold mining, 
precisely for the same reason that a greater quantity of 
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labour and capital has not been employed upon the mines 
of Cornwall. Ifthe price of copper was greatly increased, 
then copper mining would become a more profitable specu- 
lation. There would be a greater inducement offered to 
extend mining operations, and an increased amount of 
copper ore would inevitably be raised. If, on the other 
hand, the value of copper were diminished, the profits of 
copper mining would also be diminished, and a smaller 
quantity of copper ore would be annually raised. If, in 
the same way, the value of gold were to increase, or, in 
other words, if general prices were to decline, an increased 
quantity of gold would be annually produced. If, on the 
contrary, the value of gold were to fall, or general prices 
to rise, the profits of gold mining would be decreased, and 
the annual yield of gold would diminish, because with the 
diminution in the profits of gold mining there would be 
less inducement to employ labour and capital upon gold 
digging. An increase in the demand for gold is evidenced 
by a fall in the price of commodities ; but, as we have just 
stated, such a fall in general prices stimulates an increase 
in the annual yield of gold, and in this manner an agency 
is constantly brought into operation to equalise the supply 
of gold to the demand, or, in other words, to preserve 
a uniformity of general prices. ‘The process is exactly 
analogous to the equalisation of the supply to the demand 
in the case of every other commodity. Ifthe demand for 
cotton goods increases, the price or value of cotton goods 


; will rise, but a rise in the price of cotton goods causes 


their supply to be also increased. The reason, therefore, 
why there is an apparent exception in the case of gold 
arises from this circumstance. An active demand for any 
other commodity is characterised by a rise in its price or 
value. The same holds true with regard to gold, but since 
the price of gold is a meaningless expression, it is neces- 
sary to say that an increased demand for gold signifies a 
rise in its value; a rise in the value of gold can, however, 
only be shown by a fall in general prices. 

The leading propositions established in this chapter are 
briefly these :—If the demand for gold increases without 
the sources of its supply becoming more productive, the 
increased quantity of gold required will be obtained at 
a greater cost, and the result must be that the value of 
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gold will rise. An increase in the value of gold must be 


shown by a fall in general prices. If, on the other hand, 
rich sold mines should be discovered, and the cost of ob- 
taining gold should be lessened, the supply of gold will be 
increased, and its value must inevitably decline, unless 
circumstances should simultaneously happen which should 
cause various countries to require a greater amount of 
gold money. If such circumstances should occur, an in- 
crease in the demand for gold might be created, and the 
whole of the additional gold yielded might be absorbed 
without the value of this metal being decreased. If, on 
the other hand, no circumstances should occur to increase 
the demand for gold, the increase in the supply of gold 
must cause a decrease in its value. But a diminution in 
the value of gold, or, in other words, a rise in general 

rices, creates an increased employment for gold, because | 
if the price of a commodity is increased, a greater amount ! 
of money is required to be used each time a commodity is : 
bought and sold. In this way the supply of gold will be | 
always equalised to the demand, because, as the value of 
gold becomes depreciated by an increased supply, the 
demand for gold will also be increased in exact proportion | 
to the amount of this depreciation. Thus, if the value of 
gold is decreased one half, or, in other words, general prices 
are doubled, the quantity of gold money required will 
also be doubled. This process of equalisation is moreover 
assisted by the two following circumstances : 

In the first place, as the value of gold diminishes, 
a greater quantity of it will be used for purposes of art 
and manufacture, and in this way a portion of the ad- 
ditional supply of gold may be sieptbed. 

In the second place, a decrease in the value of gold 
exerts an influence to limit the supply, because gold 
mining will be rendered less profitable, and therefore the 
least eae ipa mines will gradually cease to be worked. 
It will be shown, in a future chapter, that the principles 
Just enunciated render us much assistance in determinin 
the effects which have been produced by the recent gold 
discoveries in Australia and California. 

We have, in this chapter, explained the manner in which 
the demand for gold is equalised to its supply in the case 
of the countries which produce it; but other countries, 
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BOOK Ii. | such as our own, yield no gold; it is obtained entirely as 

 %*, |an imported commodity. It will be therefore necessary 
to call to our aid the principles of international trade, in 
order to explain how the quantity of gold is regulated 
which a country like England annually retains for the 
purposes of coinage. The subject of international trade 
will therefore be considered in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OR INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


HE advantages which a country derives from foreign 

commerce must be patent to the most casual observer. 
By foreign commerce a country obtains various com- 
modities which she cannot produce herself; her people-do 
not perhaps possess the requisite skill, or her climate and 
other circumstances of her physical condition are unsuited 
to the growth and manufacture of the products in question. 
Foreign commerce therefore extends the range of man’s 
enjoyments; he is not confined to the products of his own 
soil, but commodities are brought from every region of the 
world to minister to his wants. Foreign commerce how- 
ever confers another advantage which is equally important; 
a single example will show how greatly foreign trade 
stimulates the production of wealth by increasing the 
efficiency of labour and capital. 

If the economic condition of two countries 1s considered 
it will at once be perceived that there is the greatest pos- 
sible variation in the relative advantages which they 
respectively possess for the production of various commo- 
dities. For instance, the mxture of coal and iron-stone, 
in alternate seams, gives England a striking advantage in 


the manufacture of hardware. On the other hand, a country 


like France has peculiar facilities for the growth of wheat; 
her land is fertile, and her labour is cheap. It may there- 
fore be assumed than in England iron is comparatively less 
costly to produce than wheat, and that in France the 
production of wheat is comparatively less costly than that 
of iron. In order to explain the advantage, which each of 
these derives from ing with the other, let it be sup- 
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posed that in France the production of a ton of pig iron 
requires as much labour and capital as the production of 
twenty sacks of wheat; but that in England the same 
quantity of iron requires as much labour and capital as 
would produce ten sacks of wheat; then iron, estimated in 
wheat, is twice as valuable in France as in England. 
England therefore might say to France—It will be greatly 
to our mutual advantage if you will let me supply you 
with iron, and receive from you wheat in exchange for it. 
For suppose you give me fifteen sacks of wheat for each 
ton of iron that I send you, then we shall each gain five 
sacks of wheat on every transaction; if you manufacture 
the ton of iron yourself, it would cost you as much as 
twenty sacks of wheat, whereas you only have to give me 
fifteen sacks. On the other hand, I should only be able to 
get ten sacks of wheat for a ton of iron, if I sold the iron 
in my own country. We therefore each of us obtain a 
profit upon the transaction, which is represented in value 
by five sacks of wheat. This is a great gain, and a great 
saving of wealth, for the gain is made at no one’s ex- 
pense. 

In order that two countries should enjoy those striking 
advantages which have just been pointed out as resulting 
from foreign commerce, it is not necessary that of the two 
commodities exchanged the first should be dearer in the 
one country than in the other, and that the second com- 
modity should be cheaper; all that is necessary is that in 
the two countries there should be a difference in the 
relative value of the commodities which are exchanged. 
It 1s very important to bear this remark in mind; its truth 
may be illustrated by an example. Suppose the cost price 
of a ton of iron produced in France is 30/1, and that the 
price of a sack of wheat is 30s.; a ton of iron would 
therefore exchange in France for twenty sacks of wheat. 
But, in England, a ton of iron is supposed to exchange for 
only ten sacks of wheat. Let it therefore be considered 
that a ton of iron in England is worth 101., and that a sack 
of wheat is worth 1l. eat and iron are therefore both 
cheaper in England than in France, but iron is three times 
as dear in France as in England, and wheat is only one 
and a half times as dear. There is therefore a difference 
n the relative value of wheat and iron in the two countries, 
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and hence a foreign trade in these two commodities can | 200K m. 


be carried on with great advantage to the two countries 
concerned. For if England gives France a ton of iron in 
exchange for fifteen sacks of wheat, each country will upon 
the transaction obtain a profit which in value is to be 
estimated at five sacks of wheat. But all the gain which 
arises from this exchange would be at once lost if there 
were no difference in the relative value of wheat and iron 
in the two countries, for if wheat as well as iron were three 
times as dear in France as in England, it would be im- 
possible for England or France to realise any profit by 
exchanging iron for wheat; the transaction would involve 
heavy loss to each party, because there would be no profit 
to counterbalance the expense involved in exporting the 
commodities from one country to the other. 

In explaining the profit realised by two countries from 
foreign commerce, we omitted to mention the cost of 
carrying these commodities from one country to the other. 
This cost of carriage has, of course, to be deducted when 
estimating the ageregate gain resulting from foreign trade. 
This item must not only be considered, but it will be also 
necessary to point out the causes which fix the exact 
proportion of the whole cost of carriage which is borne by 
each of the two countries. It will, however, much simplify 
our investigations if for the present the consideration of 
the cost of carriage is omitted. In order still more to 
simplify the subject, it may, in the first instance, be as- 
sumed that England’s foreign commerce is restricted to one 
country, and that her exports to this country, and her im- 
ports from it, are confined to two commodities. Reverting 
to our former example, let it be supposed that England's 
foreign commerce consists entirely in sending iron to 
France, and receiving wheat in exchange for it. As yet it 
has only been proved that England and France would 
both realise considerable profit if there was a difference in 
the relative value of wheat and iron in the two countries. 
It has been shown above, that upon every ton of iron ex- 
ported, England and France might both obtain a profit 
equal in value to five sacks of wheat, if a ton of iron were 


worth twenty sacks of wheat in France and ten sacks in| 


England: this particular profit would manifestly be realised | 
if fifteen sacks of wheat were given for one ton of iron. 
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But the question now arises, Is it necessary that these, and 
no others, should be the terms of the bargain? Why 
should not twelve sacks of wheat instead of fifteen sacks 
be given for each ton of iron? The trad® would still be 
highly remunerative to each country, although the profit 
resulting from the transaction would now be unequally 
instead of equally distributed, for France would obtain a 
profit represented hy eight sacks of wheat upon each ton 
of iron exported from England, whereas the profit realised 
by England upon the same transaction would be no more 
than two sacks of wheat. The terms of such a bargain are 
certainly not regulated by blind chance; the buyer and 
seller in the transactions of international trade are shrewd 
merchants, whose business it is to buy as cheaply as they 
can and to sell as dearly. We will at once proceed to 
explain the principles which regulate all the bargains of 
| international trade. 

If England could receive fifteen sacks of wheat for every 
ton of iron she exported to France, the quantity of iron 
which she would be willing to export upon these terms 
might be greatly in excess of the quantity of iron which 
France requires. If this be so, then the supply of iron to 
France would manifestly be in excess of the demand; it 
will therefore be necessary to consider how the supply 
may be equalised to the demand. In making this in- 
vestigation it will be shown that the process by which 
this equalisation is effected exactly resembles that process 
of equalisation which takes place in the case of com- 

' modities which are bought and sold in the country where 
they are produced. 

When the supply of any commodity is in excess of the 
demand, the commodity must be cheapened in order to 
equalise the supply to the demand; by cheapening the 
commodity its supply will be diminished, and the demand 
for it will be increased. England, therefore, will be com- 

lled to offer her iron to France on more favourable terms, 
if the quantity of iron which England exports is more than 
sufficient to meet the demand which France has for iron. 
Let it therefore be assumed that France only gives Eng- 
land fourteen sacks of wheat instead of fifteen for each 
ton of iron. This change in the terms of the bargain will 
manifestly exert an influence in two distinct ways towards 
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ualising the demand for iron in France to the supply 
which is imported from England. 

In the first place, the profit obtained upon the trans- 
action by the English manufacturer of iron will be di- 
Minished, and therefore he will be induced to export a less 


quantity of iron to France than he did when fifteen sacks | , 


of wheat were given for each ton of iron. The supply of 


iron to Frarice will in this manner be decreased. The re 


demand for iron in France will, at the same time, be in- 
creased ; because if any commodity is cheaper the demand 
for it always becomes greater. Iron must manifestly be 
cheapened in France if fourteen sacks of wheat instead of 
fifteen are given for each ton of this metal which is 1m- 
ported. If, however, this alteration in the terms of the 
bargain is not sufficient to equalise the demand to the. 
supply, and if the quantity of iron which England is will- 
ing to ce a still exceeds the quantity which France 
requires, the terms of the bargain must be further altered 
in the same direction. It may, therefore, be assumed that 
England will be compelled to offer France iron at the rate. 
of thirteen instead of fourteen sacks of wheat for each ton 
of metal exported. Let it, therefore, be supposed that! 
these are the terms upon which this international trade is | 
finally adjusted ; thirteen sacks of wheat being exchanged | 
for one ton of iron. Some important propositions may be | 
deduced from the description which has just been given of 
the internal mechanism which regulates the bargains of 
international trade. 


less favour- 
able to it ; 


= 


As an example, the reader will observe that the whole ¢ or, re me 
0 


profit which accrues upon each transaction of international 
commerce is shared, between the two trading countries, in 
the inverse ratio of the demand which one country has for 
the commodity which it imports from the other. Thus, in 
the case just considered, the partition of the profit between 
France and England is made according to the following 
ratio:—England upon each ton of iron exported obtains 
a profit equal in value to three sacks of wheat, whereas 
the profit secured by France is seven sacks of wheat, or. 
in other words, more than twice as much as that which 
falls to the lot of England. But if the demand for iron in 
France should increase, France would obtain a smaller 
share of the profit, and England of course a greater share. 
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This proposition, after what has been stated, can scarcely 
need any explanation. When thirteen sacks of wheat are 
given for one ton of iron, there is a certain definite quantity 
of iron which England is willing to export upon these 
terms. But if this particular quantity of iron no longer 
satisfies the demand of France, then France, in order to 
induce England to send her more iron, must offer higher 
terms for this iron; and thus France may, in consequence 
of her increased demand for iron, be compelled to give 
fourteen sacks of wheat instead of thirteen for each ton of 
iron. The whole profit of the transaction will then be 
divided between France and England in the ratio of six to 
four, instead of in the ratio of seven to three. 

Let us next enquire what will be the effect upon the 
ratio in which the aggregate profits are divided if the 
production of one of the commodities interchanged is 
cheapened in England, but not in France. Suppose that 
in England some rich deposits of iron ore are discovered, 
or that, in the process of smelting, some improvements are 
introduced which France has not either the appliances or 
the enterprise to adopt. The cost of producing iron might 
in this manner be so materially diminished in England 
that a ton of iron will become equivalent in value to eight 
sacks of wheat instead of ten, while at the same time there 
is no diminution in the cost of producing iron in France ; 
and therefore in that country a ton of iron, if no supplies 
were obtained from other countries, would be still equiva- 
lent in value to twenty sacks of wheat. The whole profit 
which will now result from the interchange of iron for 
wheat between England and France will be represented 
by twelve sacks of wheat, instead of by ten. The question 
therefore arises, Will England be able to appropriate to 
herself the whole of the additional profit? That she will 
be able to do so may at first sight seem probable, because 
the improvements or discoveries which have cheapened the 
cost of iron are due entirely to her, and have as yet exerted 
no effect in diminishing the cost of producing iron in 
France. England has previously been obtaining from 
France thirteen sacks of wheat for each ton of iron. If 
France were still to carry on the commerce upon these 
terms, now that a ton of iron is only worth eight sacks of 
wheat in England, the profit obtained by England would 
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be increased from three sacks of wheat to five sacks of 
wheat; she would thus appropriate to herself the whole 
advantage arising from the diminished cost of iron; France 
still having to give for iron exactly what she did before. 
But the competition of the English iron masters will.in- 
evitably prevent this taking place: directly they find that 
the profits obtained upon the export of iron to France are 
so greatly increased, they will be anxious to send a much 
larger quantity of iron to France; iron will, in fact, be 
forced upon the French markets, greatly in excess of the 
quantity required. This is sure to be the case, since before 
increased exports of iron were encouraged by high profits, 
the demand for iron in France was exactly equalised to its 
supply. The terms upon which the trade between France 
and England is conducted must become less favourable to 
the latter country, in order to induce England to export 
less iron, and also to induce France to purchase a greater 
quantity of the iron imported from England. In this 
manner England may be compelled to exchange only 
eleven, or even ten sacks of wheat, for each ton of iron. 
We have here simply to repeat, what was stated in the 
case above analysed, that the terms upon which the bargain 
is finally adjusted depend entirely upon the equalisation 
of the demand to the supply. If, when a ton of iron is 
exchanged for eleven sacks of wheat, the quantity of iron 
sent to France is in excess of that which she requires, the 
terms of the exchange must be again adjusted; it may for 
instance happen that when only ten sacks of wheat are 
given for one ton of iron, the demand for iron in France 
will be exactly equal to the supply: if this be so, then ten 
sacks of wheat for one ton of iron will be the terms upon 
which the exchange is finally adjusted. But if these were 
the terms upon which the bargain were ultimately arranged, 
it is manifest that France must obtain the greater portion 
of the profit which arises from the diminished cost of pro- 
ducing iron, even although this diminution in the cost of 
producing iron has been confined entirely to England. If 
ten sacks of wheat are given for a ton of iron, the profit 
secured by France upon each ton of iron she imports will 
be an equivalent in value to ten sacks of wheat, whereas 
the profit secured by England will be only two sacks of 
wheat. This is a smaller profit than she mf 
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the cost of producing the iron she exports was reduced. 
France, therefore, has been able to appropriate the whole 
of the additional profit. This may appear a paradoxical 
result, but it is one which very possibly may really occur. 

Allusion has so frequently been made in this chapter to 
the profit arising from international trade that the ques- 
tion will be naturally asked—Into whose possession does 
this profit ultimately fall? When England obtains a profit 
of five sacks of wheat upon each ton of iron she exports, 1s 
this profit solely enjoyed by the English merchant, and 
the English iron master, or is it distributed amongst the 
whole nation? In answering this question it must be 
borne in mind that the profit arising from international 
trade is due to a saving of labour and capital; this profit 
cannot be permanently retained by the merchants, or by 
those who produce the commodity exported ; because, as 
has been so frequently remarked, the competition of capital 
prevents exceptionally high profits being permanently 
secured in any branch of industry. It would therefore 
appear that the profit which a country derives from foreign 
commerce will be distributed amongst the consumers of 
the imported commodity. It therefore becomes necessary 
to consider how this distribution of profit amongst the 
consumers of imported commodities is effected. 

It has been supposed that in France a ton of iron costs 
as much to produce as twenty sacks of wheat, whereas in 
England the production of a ton of iron only costs as much 
as ten sacks of wheat. It is therefore evident, supposing 
there were no foreign commerce between the two countries, 
that the price of iron would be 20/. a ton in France, when 
the price of wheat there was 1l. per sack, and that in 
England the price of a ton of iron would be 15/., when the 
price of wheat in England was 30s. a sack. What effect 
would be produced upon the price of these commodities by 
a commerce between the two countries? In order to in- 
vestigate the question which has just been put, let it be 
supposed that France gives England fifteen sacks of wheat 
for each ton of iron; a ton of iron must now, therefore, 
in each country, be worth as much as fifteen sacks of 
wheat. In France a ton of iron cannot any longer be 
worth more than fifteen sacks of wheat, because in ex- 


| change for this quentity of wheat England is willing to 
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give a ton of iron. Again, ten sacks of wheat will no 
longer be worth as much as one ton of iron in England, 
because, by sending iron to France, one ton of iron will 
procure fifteen sacks of wheat. The value of iron there- 
fore, if estimated in wheat, has risen in England, and 
declined in France; or, considering the question from a 
different point of view, it may be said that the value of 
wheat, estimated in iron, has fallen in England; whereas, 
on the other hand, it has risen in France. Foreign com- 
merce has therefore, in each country, produced a change 
in the relative value of these two commodities. The price 
of a ton of iron will now, in France, be no longer equi- 
valent in price to twenty sacks of wheat. In the same 
way the price of a ton of iron will, in England, be no 
longer equivalent to the price of ten sacks of wheat, for 
since in each country a ton of iron now exchanges for 
fifteen sacks of wheat, the price of a ton of iron must in 
each country be equivalent in price to fifteen sacks of 
wheat. If, therefore, in England, a ton of iron still con- 
tinues to sell for 10J., fifteen sacks of wheat will only sell 
for 101; or, in other words, wheat will be 13s. 4d. a sack. 
If, in the same manner, wheat continues to be 1l. per sack 
in France, a ton of irun will there sell for 152; there will 
therefore have been a reduction of twenty-five per cent. in 
its price, for before, a ton of iron sold for 201. Hence it 
appears that the effect of foreign commerce between two 
countries is to reduce the price, in each country, of the 
commodity which is imported; wheat will be reduced in 
price in England, and iron will be reduced in price in 
France, and the persons who consume wheat in England, 
and those who use iron in France, will consequently have 
distributed amongst them the gain which results from 
international trade. In fact, the main effect of foreign 


commerce is to increase the efficiency of labour and | 
capital; foreign commerce causes labour and capital to be: 
applied in such a manner as will make them most pro- | 
ductive of wealth. According to our assumption, Engl: nd ' 
possesses pecu'iar advantages for the manufacture of iron, ; 


whereas France is much better adapted to grow wheat. 
than to produce iron. Each country must therefore be 
mutually benefited, if England produces iron for France, , 
and france grows wheat for England. 
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We do not pretend to say that the figures above given 
represent with numerical exactness the reduction in the 
price of iron and wheat which would actually occur. 
According to the hypothesis just made, wheat will in 
England be reduced in price to 13s. 4d. a sack, and iron 
will in France be reduced to 154. a ton, if it is supposed 
that the price of iron in England, and the price of wheat 
in France, are unaffected by the international trade be- 
tween these two countries. But it will be shown that 
this cannot, as a general rule, be the case. Let it, for in- 
stance, be assumed that 500,000 tons of iron is the quan- 
tity which England each year requires for her own use, 
and that she annually exports to France 100,000 tons; the 
question will then be suggested, Will the price of iron be 
raised in consequence of the additional 100,000 tons of 
iron which have annually to be produced for export to 
France? If no rise of price results, the price of iron will 
be unaffected by foreign trade. But it was shown, in 
Chapter IJ. Book III, that the price of minerals is re- 
gulated by laws analogous to those which control the price 
of agricultural produce. Consequently, in the absence of 
any counteracting circumstances, the price of iron must 
rise if its supply has to be increased, because less pro- 
ductive veins of iron-stone will have to be worked in order 
to obtain the additional 100,000 tons of iron annually ex- 
ported to France. These considerations show that the 
price of iron may very possibly in England be advanced 
from 102. to 127. a ton. If this be so, the importation of 
wheat from France will not cause so great a reduction in 
its price as that above supposed, for although England 
may still obtain fifteen sacks of wheat for one ton of iron, 
yet this ton of iron is now worth 121; the fifteen sacks of 
wheat will therefore be worth 121; or, in other words, 
sist will in England be 16s., instead of 133. 4d. a 
sack. 

We trust that it has now been made evident that it is 
not the traders, or merchants, but the consumers of im- 
ported commodities who derive the greatest benefit from 
foreign commerce. A cursory view, however, of the subject 
may perhaps induce some to believe that the advantage 
resulting from foreign commerce is in a great degree 
counteracted by the pecuniary loss which is inflicted upon 
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the home producers of those foreign commodities which 
are reduced in price by foreign importation. For instance, 
with reference to the trade in wheat and iron supposed to 
exist between France and England, it may be said, that, 
though there can be no doubt as to the benefit conferred 
upon the English nation by a reduction in the price of 
wheat from 30s. to 16s. a sack, it should on the other 
hand not be forgotten that this reduction in price must 
inflict serious loss upon the English growers of wheat; 
consequently the community is benefited at the expense of 
one class of traders. This opinion, in fact, forms the 
ground-work upon which were based many of the fallacious 
arguments of the advocates of protection. We will there- 
fore proceed to explain the manner in which the position 
of the home-producer of a commodity is affected when the 
price of the commodity is reduced by foreign importation. 

In the example above investigated, the hypothesis has 
been made, that 100,000 tons of iron are each year sent to 
France, for which England obtains in exchange 1,500,000 
sacks of wheat. England, now that she imports wheat, 
will manifestly have to raise from her own soil a diminish- 
ed quantity of wheat. Her own yield of wheat might be 
annually diminished by 1,500,000 sacks. The area of her 
soil which is devoted to the growth of wheat will there- 
fore be lessened, and wheat will no longer be grown upon 
that land which is least fertile; or, in other words, the 
least adapted to the growth of wheat. The margin of 
cultivation will therefore ascend, and rents must be re- 
duced. The farmer will thus ultimately be compensated 
for the reduction in the price of wheat; the landlords will 
suffer a loss from this diminution in the value of their 
land; the farmers may also be temporary losers; some farm- 
ers, for instance, may be bound by long leases, and rents 
may not be immediately adjusted consistently with the re- 
duction which is supposed to have taken place in the price 
of wheat. The home trader therefore may no doubt tem- 
porarily suffer loss from the competition of foreign traders 
in the same branch of industry; but it must be remember- 
ed that everything will ae be adjusted, because, as has 
been so frequently remarked, the competition of capital is 
constantly exerting a tendency to smooth down any tem- 
porary inequality in the profits of different trades. Even 
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if it is admitted that any particular class of traders are 
injured by foreign importations, the loss of profit which 
they thus suffer cannot justly be regarded as a confiscation 
of their private property, against which the government is 
bound to protect them. There can be no right to which a 
nation has a juster claim, than that every individual of the 
community should be freely permitted to obtain commodi- 
ties where he can buy them on the cheapest terms, and to 
sell them where he can realise the highest price. 

The trade between England and France—which, as an 
illustration, has already been analysed—suggests one or 
two other points for consideration, which must be exa- 
mined in order to establish a complete theory of interna- 
tional trade. Summarising the hypothetical result at 
which we have arrived, it will be remembered that 100,000 
tons of iron are exported from England, and that in ex- 
change for this iron 1,500,000 sacks of wheat are imported 
into England. It has also been supposed that iron has 
been raised in price in England from 100. to 121. a ton, in 
consequence of this foreign demand; hence it has been also 
concluded, that since fifteen sacks of wheat are given in 
exchange for one ton of iron, fifteen sacks of wheat will 
be in England of the same value as one ton of iron. 
But if this be so, the price of wheat must manifestly be 
in England 16s. a sack, because the price of iron is con- 
sidered to be 12/. a ton. It has been assumed that, if there 
were no foreign trade, the price of wheat in England would 
be 30s. a sack; let it also be supposed that the English 
nation annually consumes 6,000,000 sacks of wheat. 
Consequently English farmers can grow 6,000,000 sacks of 
wheat, and obtain the current rate of profit if the price 
of wheat is 30s. a sack. But if 1,500,000 sacks of wheat 
are imported into England from France, the quantity of 
wheat which will then be required to be grown in England 
will be 4,500,000 sacks instead of 6,000,000 sacks; those 
lands, therefore, will be no longer sown with wheat which 


amount are least adapted for its growth.* It has been previously 


proved that the price of wheat is determined by the cost of 
producing it on those soils which are the least fitted for its 


* In order to simplify the investigation it is for the present assumed 
that the demand for wheat is not increased in Genseiacnee ot its dimin- 


ished price, 
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Sel The price of wheat, therefore, will manifestly 

ecline if the barra which is required to be grown in 
England is diminished twenty-five per cent.; such a de- 
crease as this in the quantity required to be grown at home 
will manifestly result from the 1mportations from France. 
Before these foreign importations commenced, 30s. a sack 
was a price adequate to remunerate those who grew wheat 
upon the least fertile soils, The question therefore arises, 
What will be the price which will adequately remunerate 
the growers of wheat, when the quantity of wheat required 
is diminished twenty-five per cent. ? 

The terms upon which the foreign commerce between 
England and France is supposed to be conducted imply 
that the price of wheat in England would be 16s. a sack. 
But now this important point has to be considered, Will 
the quantity of wheat which is required by England 
(namely 4,500,000 sacks) be grown if the English farmer 
can, only obtain 16s. a sack for wheat? It is manifest 
that the quantity of wheat required will not be produced 
if 16s. a sack is not a remunerative price, for English 
farmers grow wheat for profit, and not for philanthropy. 
The people, however, must be supplied with wheat; if 
therefore 16s. a sack is not a sufficient price to induce the 
English farmers to grow the quantity of wheat required, a 
higher price will be willingly offered, rather than that 
there should be any deficiency in the supply. Let it 
therefore be supposed that wheat advances to 20s. a sack, 
and that at this price the supply is sufficient to meet the 
demand. But let us now consider in what manner the 
commerce between England and France will be affected 
by this advance in the price of wheat. At first sight it 
may appear that the profits of those who export iron 
would be enormously increased by this advance in the 
price of wheat; an iron-master, for instance, if he sells 
a ton of iron in England, only obtains 12l. for it, whereas 
by sending it to France he can exchange it for fifteen 
sacks of wheat, which are in England worth 15l.; there- 
fore his profits appear to be increased by 32. upon each 
ton of iron exported. But the competition of capital will, 
in this as in every other case, render it impossible for the 
iron-master to continue appropriating to himself these 
exceptionally high profits; each iron-master would eagerly 
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strive to send as much iron as possible to France if the 
price obtained for a ton of iron exported to France ex- 
ceeded by 3I. the price realised for the iron when sold in 
England. This anxiety to export iron would soon cause 
the French market to be over supplied; iron would there- 
fore fall in price in France, or, in other words, iron would 
exchange for a less quantity of wheat. In this way the 
quantity of wheat given for a ton of iron might be reduced 
from fifteen to twelve sacks of wheat. This fall in the 
price of iron in France will increase the demand for iron 
in that country, and it may be supposed that 120,000 tons 
of iron are exported to France, whereas the annual export 
of iron had before only amounted to 100,000 tons. This 
increased demand in France for English iron will affect 
its price in the latter country, and the price may con- 
sequently advance in England from 12/. to 13/. a ton. 
Such are the terms upon which it may be supposed that 
the exchange between the two countries is ultimately con- 
ducted. A ton of iron will therefore now be equivalent in 
value to twelve sacks of wheat; but a ton of iron is in 
England worth 13/., therefore the price of wheat in Eng- 
land will be 21s. 8d. a sack. When wheat is at this price 
a much greater quantity can be grown in England at a 
remunerative profit than when a sack of wheat sold for 

is; 1 may therefore be assumed that the wheat now 
grown in England, together with the wheat imported from 
France, is sufficient to supply the English market. From 
what has been just stated it will be perceived that it is 
necessary, 1n onder to adjust the equation of international 
trade, that the demand and the supply should be equalised 
‘n both the countries. 

It will be remarked, that the price both of the imported 
and the exported commodity is affected by foreign com- 
merce. It has for instance been supposed, if England had 
no foreign commerce, that the price of wheat would be 
30s. a sack, and that the price of a ton of iron would be 
101. It has been shown that, by foreign commerce, the 
price of a sack of wheat may be reduced from 30s. to 
21s. 8d., and the price of a ton of iron raised from 10/. 
to 13/. It may therefore be naturally asked, Is it certain 
that the consumer of commodities is benefited by forei 
commerce? May not the advantage arising from the 
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reduction in the price of the imported commodity be| 80ox nr. 

éntirely ‘nullified by a rise in the price of the exported) “7%, 

commodity? It can be proved, without entering into 

details, that the wealth of a nation must be increased by 

foreign commerce. Foreign commerce increases the pro- 

ductive powers of labour and capital by causing labour 

and capital in each country to be applied to those par- 

ticular branches of industry for which the country has the 

greatest natural advantages. Thus the wheat imported 

into England would cost very much more, if grown in 

England, than the iron costs with which this wheat is 

purchased from France. Consequently foreign commerce 

increases the productive powers of labour and capital, and 

therefore must augment cach nation’s wealth. | eye 
It is however no doubt true, that a particular class of ie 

consumers may not be benefited, but, on the other hand, | particuZur 

may be injured by foreign commerce. If, for instance, | class may 

wheat is imported from France to England, in exchange | % "7d. 

‘for iron, an increased quantity of wheat must be grown in 

France, and therefore the price of wheat will rise in 

France; the iron which France imports from England will 

of course be reduced in price. But to the great body of the 

people, and certainly to the labouring classes, cheap iron 

will afford no compensation whatever tor even a slight rise 

in the price of bread, and thus the labouring classes in a 

country may be injured by foreign commerce, although it 

augments the wealth of a nation. It is quite possible that 

the labouring classes of a particular country may suffer 

very seriously from foreign commerce, if the exports con- 

sist of commodities which are more generally consumed 

than those which are imported. If France exported wheat, 

wine, and live stock, and imported woollen clothes and iron, 

it is very probable that cheaper iron and clothes would not 

adequately compensate the labouring classes in France for 

an advance in the price of meat, bread, and wine. The 

injury which, in this manner, may be inflicted upon the 

labouring classes by foreign commerce, will generally in 

some degree be counteracted by advantages which are not 

connected with the change in the price of commodities. 
Foreign commerce economises labour and capital, and | Foreign 

therefore must exert: some tendency towards increasing the ; commerce 


nominal wages of the labourer; when labour and capital | rin aoe 
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are economised, an equal amount of material wealth can 
be produced by the application of a diminished quantity 
of labour and capital. But if this be so, the labourers 
wages will be increased without encroaching upon his 
employer's profits; in fact, since more wealth is produced, 
there will be a larger aggregate amount to be divided 
between the employer madithe employed, and consequently 
profits, as well as wages, may be augmented. 

We have been the more anxious to point out the loss 
which foreign commerce may inflict upon those who con- 
sume the exported commodity, although the loss is one 
which is doubtless generally more than made up for in 
practice by counterbalancing advantages, because it is too 
much the custom to think only of the interest of the 
trader or merchant, and entirely to forget the consumer. 
Many of our statesmen consider that the nation must be 
advancing in prosperity and happiness if the Board of 
Trade Returns exhibit an augmentation in the exports 
and imports. But on behalf of the consumer it should be 
borne in mind, that a rise in the price of the commodities 
exported is not unfrequently a prominent feature of an 
expanding foreign trade. Although this, as a possible 
result of foreign trade, is one which ought not to be lost 
sight of, yet we should be the last to advocate that com- 
mercial intercourse between countrics should be impeded, 
because commodities may rise in price in the country from 
which they are exported. A policy which should attempt 
such restrictions would not only be unwise, but ought 
almost to be stigmatised as wicked. Man, we conceive, 
has an indefeasible right that the wealth which ministers 
to his wants, and provides his enjoyments, should be pro- 
duced with as little labour as possible. This can only be 
secured by perfectly free commercial intercourse between 
all nations. The benefits conferred by foreign commerce 
are truly cosmopolitan; it brings men of every nation in 
contact, and thus becomes the most powerful agent of 
civilisation. Foreign commerce removes the barriers 
between nations, and makes them one, as far as their 
industrial economy is concerned. A rancorous enmity, 
combined with an ignorance of the true principles of trade, 
has for centuries raised every possible obstacle to a trade 
between France and England. Many of our manufactured 
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French; they, on the other hand, had products which 
could not be grown on our soil, and under our climate. 
If the Straits of Dover were bridged over by a narrow 
strip of land, and the two countries formed one nation, 
it would seem inexpressibly absurd that those who lived 
in the north of the country should scarcely be permitted 
to taste the products which are grown in the south; it 
would seem equally absurd, that people in one part of the 
country should be compelled to manufacture certain com- 
modities, under the most unfavourable conditions, because 
they were not permitted to purchase these commodities 
in another part of the country, although there the quality 
would be better, and the price cheaper. A restrictive 
policy which seems so unreasonable if two nations become 
one, is not more defensible when the two nations are 
separated by a boundary which is often merely artificial. 
It has been thought desirable to point out the injury 
which in certain cases may be inflicted on particular classes 
by foreign commerce, in order more completely to under- 
stand the causes which make so many countries still favour 
a policy of protection. The advantages which England 
has derived from free trade are so striking and so apparent 
that our countrymen are perhaps too prone to treat those 
who support protection with contempt and ridicule. It 
should, however, be remembered that in almost every 
country except our own the protectionist party is numerous 
and powerful. Free trade has never been popular either 
in France, the United States, or in our colonies. It has 
moreover been repeatedly shown that in America and 
Australia the great body of the working men are ardent 
 bvatigriar dee The reason of this is probably due to the 
act that they observe the loss which may be inflicted upon 
particular classes of the community by unrestricted foreign 
commerce, whilst they fail to understand the compensating 
advantages which will more than compensate this loss. 
American workmen, for instance, argue that their exports 
consist chiefly of the necessaries of life, and that the im- 
ports they obtain from Europe are mainly composed of 
commodities which are consumed by the wealthier classes. 
They therefore conceive that the cheapening of these 
articles would not compensate them for an increase in the 
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price of any of the necessaries of life. Again it is supposed 
that labourers have a particular interest in protecting the 
trade to which they are accustomed against foreign com- 
petition. Thus a cotton operative in America might be 
ready to admit that the aggregate production of wealth in 
his country would be increased if all cotton goods were 
imported from Lancashire. But he would argue that if 
the cotton manufacture should cease in America he would 
lose the advantage of his acquired skill; he would be com- 
pelled to resort to some employment to which he was not 
accustomed, and in which he would consequently obtain 
lower wages. It is only fair to acknowledge that these 
allegations may be true. The only way in which they can 
be met is to assert the principle that mankind in general 
is interested in having no unnecessary obstacles interposed 
to the production of wealth. A government cannot be 
pursuing a just or wise policy if it causes the labour and 
capital of a community to work with diminished efficiency. 
The abolition of all protective duties in America might 
temporarily cause some loss to particular classes. The 
introduction of the greatest industrial improvements have 
always caused some suffering to individuals. Not a few 
coach proprietors and road-side innkeepers were ruined by 
railways, Every new machine that is invented dispenses 
with the necessity of employing some kind of manual 
skill which was previously a valuable possession to those 
who applied it. A government would not for these reasons 
impede the construction of railways or the introduction of 
machinery. It would be felt that the temporary interests 
of the few must not stand in the way of the permanent 
welfare of the many. Similar considerations resting on 
a wider basis suggest the arguments to be urged against 
protection. Free trade enables the labour and capital of 
each country to work with maximum efficiency. The ad- 
ditional wealth which is consequently sealed when 
commerce is unrestricted far more than compensates a 
nation for the temporary loss inflicted on individuals by 
the abolition of protective duties. 

Although, as previously remarked, few can now be found 
in England who would favour the re-imposition of pro- 
tective duties, yet there has lately arisen a new and some- 
what curious objection to free trade. England, it is argued, 
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is suffering because with regard to the abolition of protec- 
tive duties there has not been sufficient reciprocity between 
her and other countries. It is in fact argued that free 
trade is excellent when all countries adopt it, but that 
@ country pursues a too generous course, and one involving 
too much self-sacrifice, if she abolishes protective duties 
whilst her neighbours retain them. It is no doubt per- 
fectly true that England would be benefited if other 
countries adopted free trade. We therefore have every 
inducement to do all in our power to make them take 
such a course. It is also equally true that other countries 
have shared the advantages which England has derived 
from free trade; but if we re-imposed protective duties 
because other countries are sufficiently unwise to retain 
them, the only result would be that we should inflict an 
injury upon ourselves in order to avenge the unwise 
financial policy pursued by other countries. England 
would be largely benefited by the active stimulus which 
would be given to her iron trade if America would remove 
protective duties upon manufactured iron. But we should 
be acting with ignorant perversity if we refused to buy the 
wheat from America which we so urgently require because 
America refuses to purchase as much English iron as we 
are willing to sell her. It is therefore evident that with 
regard to free trade there is reciprocity, but in a sense 
directly opposed to those who desire that protective duties 
should be re-imposed because other countries will not 
abolish them. The advantages associated with free trade 
are reciprocal, because even if only one country adopts 
such a policy, the benefits resulting are diffused over every 
country with whom commerce is carried on. 

It now becomes necessary, in order to complete the 
theory of international trade, no longer to omit the con- 
sideration of the cost of carrying from one country to 
another the commodities which are interchanged. The 
subject will be best explained by the former example. 
Let it be assumed that the cost of exporting iron from the 
English to the French markets is 1/. per ton, and that the 
cost of exporting wheat from the French to the English 
market is 2s. a sack ; the question therefore at once sug- 
gests itself, What share of this cost of carriage is borne by | 
each country respectively? Let the terms of exchange be | 
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200K IN. one ton of iron for twelve sacks of wheat; the iron in 
og. vil. England being raised in price from 10/. to 18!. a ton, in 
consequence of the foreign demand. We will first examine 

what will take place if the cost of carriage were borne 

entirely by the exporter; the English merchants paying 

the whole expenses of sending the iron to France, and the 

French merchants paying the whole expense of sending 

wheat to England. Ween this hypothesis, although Eng- 

land would nominally sell her iron to France at 13/. a ton, 

yet the real price would be only 12/., because 1/. per ton 

has to be deducted for cost of carriage; similarly 2s. a sack 

would have to be deducted from the nominal price which 

the French obtain for the wheat sent to England. If, 
therefore, France gave England 13/. a ton for iron, iron 

must be selling in the English market for 121. a ton: if it 

sold for more, it would be manifestly to the advantage of 

the English merchant to dispose of his iron at home, 

instead of exporting it to France; for the same reason 

wheat must be selling in the French market at 2s. a sack 

less than the price at which England purchases it from 

France, in order to compensate the French exporter of 

wheat for the cost of carriage. Hach vena will therefore 

have to pay a higher price for the commodities they 1m- 

port, in consequence of the cost of carriage; therefore the 

demand for the imported commodity will not be so great 

as it would be if no expense were involved in carrying 

Thede- goods from one country to another. There will therefore 
seepage be a diminution in the French demand for English iron, 
try willbe 20d in the English demand for French wheat. But the 
checked, but falling off in the demand may vary in different ratios in the 
Soon two countries. Thus a rise of 2s. in the price of French 
wheat may diminish the demand for French wheat in 
England by one-fifth, whereas a rise of ll. a ton in the 

price of iron may cause only a decrease of one-tenth in the 

quantity of iron purchased by France from England. Our 

previous analysis has shown that the terms upon which 
commodities are exchanged, in international trade, are 

entirely regulated by the demand. Each country purchases 

the imported commodities by those which are exported, 

and the amount of the demand which a country has for 

any commodity depends upon its price; if, therefore, a 

country wishes another to purchase a greater quantity of 
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her exports, the price of these exports must be reduced ; 
consequently, when the bargain of international trade is 
finally settled, the price of imported and exported com- 
modities must be such that cach country is enabled, b 
means of her exports, to pay for all the commodities whic 
are imported. 

If the cost of carriage should raise the price of the com- 
modities interchanged in foreign commerce, the amount 
of this increased cost, which is borne by each of the coun- 
tries respectively between whom the trade is carried on, 
depends upon the relative degree in which the demand 
for imported commodities is affected. Thus it was above 
supposed that the cost oi carriage diminishes the demand 
for French wheat in England by one-fifth; whereas the 
same cause only diminishes the demand for English iron 
in France by one-tenth. We will illustrate this by a 
numerical example. 

Suppose that 100,000 tons of iron would be each year 
exported from England to France, if commodities could 
be sent from one country to another without any cost of 
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carriage; and that, under the same supposition, France | ticular 


would export to England 1,500,000 sacks of wheat in 
exchange for the iron. Let it also be assumed that Eng- 
lish iron would sell for 15/. a ton in France if there were 
no cost of carriage; the cost of carriage, being ll. a ton, 
will raise the price of English iron in the French market 
to 16/. a ton. Similarly, it may be assumed that cost of 
carriage raises the price of French wheat in the English 
market from 208. to 22s. a sack. If English iron were sold 
to France at 15/. a ton, and if French wheat were sold to 
England at 20s. a sack, France would import 100,000 tons 
of iron, and England would import 1,500,000 sacks of 
wheat; the equation of international trade would conse- 
quently be satisfied, because the exports from each country 
would be exactly equivalent in value to the imports. But 
the rise in the price of English iron to 16. a ton di- 
minishes the demand of France by one-tenth, and the 
demand of England for French wheat is diminished by 
one-fifth, if its pa rises to 22s. a, sack. Although, there- 
fore, the French will only purchase 90,000 tons of iron at 
16l. a ton, yet they a be willing to increase their pur- 
chases by 5,000 tons, if iron is reduced in price 5s. a ton. 
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The English iron-masters must submit to this reduction 
in price, because the demand for iron in France has been 
diminished by the cost of carriage, and the supply will 
consequently exceed the demand if the price of iron re- 
mains at 16/.a ton. The French exporters of wheat must 
submit to a still greater reduction in price, in order to 
equalise the demand to the supply, because the demand 
of England for French wheat, when its price is raised, is 
more affected than is the case with the demand of France 
for English iron, when its price is raised. French wheat, 
therefore, may sell in England for 21s. instead of 228. a 
sack; if this be so, the French growers of wheat will only 
obtain 19s. a sack for the wheat which they export to 
England, because there must be sufficient difference be- 
tween the price of wheat in France and England to cover 
the cost of carriage, which is 2s. a sack. In a similar way 
the English iron-masters will only obtain 14/. 15s. a ton 
for the iron which they export to France, if iron is sold in 
the French market at 15/. 15s. a ton; because there must 
be such a difference between the price of iron in the 
French and English markets to cover the cost of carriage, 
which has been assumed to be ll. a ton. The hypothesis 
which has been made consequently leads to the following 
results, 

If there were no cost of carriage, iron would be selling 
in the English and French markets at 15l. a ton. The 
cost of carriage, which is supposed to be 1l. a ton, raises 
the price of iron in France to 15]. 15s. a ton, or, in other 
words, increases the price of iron by 15s. a ton. It would 
therefore appear, that France pays seventy-five per cent. 
of the cost which is involved in sending iron from England 
to France. 

Again, if there were no cost of carriage, French wheat 
would be selling in England and France at 20s. a sack; 
the cost of carriage, which is supposed to be 2s. a sack, 
raises the price of French wheat in England to 21s. a sack; 
the cost of carriage, therefore, although amounting to 2s. 
a sack, only raises the price of wheat 1s. a sack in England. 
It would therefore appear that England only pays fifty 

r cent. of the cost which is involved in sending wheat 
Fora France to England. 

These results consequently lead to the conclusion that 
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France contributes more to the cost of carriage than 
England, or, in other words, that as far as international 
cade is concerned, the latter country is placed in a better 
position, as regards the cost of carriage, than the former 
country. This conclusion still further corroborates the 
following principle—If any new element, such as cost of 
carriage, affects the terms upon which the trade between 
the two countries is conducted, the re-adjustment of the 
bargain will most turn to the advantage of that country 
whose demand for the imported commodities is either 
most diminished or least increased by the new conditions 
of which account has to be taken. 

It has been assumed, in the remarks which have just 
been made, that the difference in the price of any com- 
modity, in two countries between which there is free 
commercial intercourse, cannot exceed the cost of sending 
a commodity from one country to the other. Although 
this proposition appears to be a self-evident truth, yet it 
may be perhaps advisable to say a few words upon it. 
Let us take, as an example, the case above analysed. It 
has been there assumed that the cost of sending iron to 
France is ll. a ton, and the cost of sending wheat from 
France to England is 2s. a sack. If there were no cost 
of carriage, the price of iron and wheat must be the same 
in England as in France; because if iron would realise 
even as little as 2s. 6d. a ton more in France than in 
England, the English iron-masters would vie with each 
other to sell as much of their iron as possible in France, 
in order to secure the extra 2s. 6d. a ton. This eager 
competition would rapidly reduce the price of iron im the 
two countries to an equality. It will be remembered that 
it has been also assumed that if there were no cost of 


carriage English iron would sell in each country for 151 
at French wheat would sell in each country | 


a ton, and 
for 20s. a sack. These prices would adjust the equation 


of international trade, enabling the exports of each country | 
exactly to pay for the imports. Again, it has been as- | 


sumed that, when the cost of carriage is taken into 
consideration, English iron must seli for 151. 15s. a ton 
in France, and French wheat must sell in England for 
21s. a sack, in order that the equation of international 
trade may be satisfied, The question now suggests itsclf, 
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What, under these circumstances, will be the price of 
English iron in England, and what will be the price of 
French wheat in France? The answer may, at once, be 
given that the price of iron in England will be 141. 15s. a 
ton, and that the price of wheat in France would be 19s. 
asack. This must be the case, for since the cost of sending 
iron from England to France is supposed to be 1l. a ton, 
the difference in the price of iron in the two countries 
must be li. a ton. If the difference were less than this, 
and the price of iron were 15/. a ton in England, no iron- 
masters would send any iron to France, as it would be so 
much more remunerative to sell it in England. 

Again, there cannot be a greater difference in the price 
of iron in the two countries than 1/. a ton, for if iron were 
162. 10s. a ton in France, and 15/. in England, the English 
iron-masters would vie with each other to sell all their 
iron in France, since their iron, after paying the cost of 
carriage, would realise 10s. a ton more in France than 
in England. These considerations establish the proposi- 
tion that the difference in the price of any commodity, in 
two countries, is exactly equivalent to the cost of sending 
this commodity from the one country to the other. 

It may be objected that prices in different countries 
cannot be compared, because countries have seldom the 
same currency. Without anticipating the remarks which 
will be made in a future chapter, on currency, it will be 
sufficient to state that the price of a commodity in ditferent 
countries can always be compared by considering how 
much gold it will exchange for. The distinctive character- 
istic of a substance like gold is, that it is a universal me- 
dium of exchange; people in France are as ready to sell 
their commodities for gold as we are in England. The 
cost of sending an ounce of gold to France is most trifling, 
and therefore, if an ounce of gold would purchase a greater 
quantity of wheat in France, including the cost of sending 
the wheat from France to England, than could be pur- 
chased by the same quantity of gold in England, gold will 
be exported to France for the purpose of purchasing wheat. 
The demand for wheat would therefore rise in France, and 
its price would increase. Similarly, if the English con- 
sumers of wheat purchased wheat from the French instead 
of the English growers, the demand for wheat in England 
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would decline; this rise in the price of French wheat, and 
this fall in the price of English wheat, would continue 
until at length there ceased to be any profit in sending 
gold from England to purchase wheat in France. Such a 
profit would manifestly cease to exist if there were no 
greater difference in the value of wheat in the two coun- 
tries, estimated in gold, than would be equivalent to the 
cost of carriage. But the price of a commodity has been 
defined to be its value estimated in gold. It may be there- 
fore said that, if the trade between two countries is per- 
fectly free, there cannot permanently be any greater dif- 
ference in the price of any commodity in the two countries 
than would be equivalent to the cost of carrying the com- 
modity from the one country to the other. 

Throughout this chapter, the assumption has been 
made that foreign commerce has been restricted to two 
countries, and to two commodities. The principles which 
have been deduced from this assumption enable us to 
establish a complete theory of international trade. Let us 
consider how the bargains of foreign commerce are adjust- 
ed in such a country as England, which exports the most 
varied commodities to every country in the world, and im- 


ports in exchange every product which can either gratify: 


the desires, or minister to the wants of the people. In 
this case it is equally true that there is an equation of 
international trade which must be satisfied; it is easy to 
show, by a method of investigation similar to that pursued 
when corn was supposed to be exchanged for iron, that the 
aggregate exports must ultimately pay for the aggregate 
imports. The terms upon which this exchange is con- 
ducted are regulated entirely by the relative amount of 
the demand which exists in two trading countries for the 
various commodities which each country respectively im- 
ports. It has already been shown that England must 
give France a greater quantity of iron for the same amount 
of wheat, or, in other words, the terms of the exchange 
will turn to the advantage of France, and to the disad- 
vantage of England, if England’s demand for French wheat 
increases 1n a greater ratio than the demand of France for 
English iron, In a similar way the bargain of foreign 
trade will become less favourable to England, or, in other 
words, England will be compelled to receive less for her 
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BOOK II. exports, and to give more for her imports, if her demand 

°H. Vii. for the various commodities which she imports increases in 
a greater ratio than the demand which other countries 
may have for the various commodities which compose her 
aggregate exports. 

The principles of international trade have now been 
examined in sufficient detail. In the next chapter these 
principles will be applied to a very important case. The 
laws will be investigated which determine the value of 
money, when the precious metals of which money is com- 
posed are considered as commodities exported and import- 
ed as ordinary articles of commerce. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ON THE TRANSMISSION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS FROM 
ONE COUNTRY TO ANOTHER. 


| ree country obtains its supply of the precious metals 
in two distinct ways. In the first place, gold and 
silver are imported from the mining countries as ordi- 
hary commodities of commerce, and secondly, the precious 
metals, in the form of money*, are sent from one country 
to another for various purposes. For instance, loans are 
raised in England for India, and these loans are in a great 
part transmitted to that country either in bullion or in 
specie. England annually purchases from China an 


* In this chapter the value of the precious metals when in bullion, 
is supposed to be the same as when coined into money. It has already 
been stated that a certain ‘weight of gold must have the same value 
whether in bullion or in specie, 1f no charge is made for the expense of 
coining this gold. In England and in several other countries coinage is 
performed gratuitously. If therefore an ounce of gold is taken to the 
Iinglish mint, its value must be exactly represented by the amount of 
money into which it can be coined. If gold in bullion were in the slight- 
est degree more valuable than when in coin, it would at once become 
profitable to melt money and thus convert it into bullion. If on the 
other hand bullion were less valuable than coin, bullion would be imme- 
diately taken to the mint to be converted into money. It is therefore 
evident when no charge is made for coining, that the value of bullion and 
specie must be exactly equivalent. It may however be thought expedient 
that the government should not bear the cost of coining. A certain sum 
might be charged, termed a seignorage when bullion is converted into 
money. If it be assumed that this seignorage is one per cent. upon the 
amount coined, the value of a certain quantity of the precious metals 
when in the forrn of money would exceed by one per cent. the value of 
the same weight of bullion. The question whether or not it would be 
desirable to impose a seignorage at the English mint must be mainly 
determined by considering whether the inconvenience arising from even 
slightly altering a recognized standard of value would be compensated by 
removing the expense now imposed upon the nation at large by our pre- 
sent system of gratuitous coining ? 
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BOOK 1% | enormous amount of tea and silk, and China prefers to be 
CH. Vul. | paid for this tea and silk by the precious metals rather 
than by our manufactured goods. A great portion of the 
rent of the land in Ireland is paid in money to absentee 
landlords. Capital may be invested in our funds and rail- 
| ways by foreigners, whose dividends will be annually paid 
‘to them in money. Again, with regard to international 
trade, it must be remembered that commodities are not 
always exchanged by barter, but are almost always bought 
and sold for money. English merchants who purchase 
wheat from France pay for it in money, instead of offering 
other commodities, such as iron and coal, in exchange for 
this wheat. These, and many other circumstances which 
might be enumerated, cause a considerable amount of the 
precious metals to be constantly passing, either in the 
form of money or bullion, from one country to another. 
It will be convenient, in the first place, to consider the 
precious metals as exports from the countries whence they 
| are obtained. 
Gold forms| A considerable portion of the industry of Australia and 
oe California is devoted to gold digging; gold is, to these 
reports of | countries, as truly a staple article of export as hardware or 
sume coun- | cotton cloth are,in Eugland. The precious metals may 
(ries, and | therefore be regarded as an ordinary article of export or 
tts value is |. = ¥. 
import; the value of these metals is consequently regu- 





determined 

on the same | lated by the same laws as those which determine the value 

Ce ae of any other commodity which is bought and sold in the 
transactions of foreign trade. For instance, Australia, like 

modities. j any other country, must pay for the commudities she im- 


other come | 
} 


ports by those which she exports. It makes no difference 
' whatever that a principal part of Australia’s expurts happens 
to be gold. It may im fact be shown, that the discovery 
of rich gold mines in Australia exerts on the industry of 
‘that country an influence similar to that which would be 
' produced by the discovery of rich deposits of some material 
: which England exports; such, for instance, as iron. If the 
discovery of very rich deposits of iron-stone caused a great 
increase in the quantity of iron annually produced in Eng- 
land, iron would inevitably decline in price. This decline 
|in price would increase the home demand for iron, and the 
| foreign demand would also be iucreased, because iron 
would be offered to foreign countries at lower rates, An 
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equality between the demand and the supply would in this | 20ox str. 
manner again be restored, and the whole of the increased 
quantity of iron produced would be quickly absorbed. 

In a similar way, the results may be traced which would 4 great 

ensue if there should be a great increase in the yield of i&%e produc- 
gold in Australia, or in the yield of silver in Mexico and _ tion of gold 
Peru. At the present time the annual produce of gold in 
Australia is about 2,500,000 ounces. Suppose that, from 
the discovery of rich deposits, or from improvements in 
quartz-crushing, Australia annually yielded 5,000,000 
eunces of gold, instead of 2,500,000 ounces. How would 
this increased quantity of the precious metals be absorbed ? 
It has been seen that additional supplies of iron would be 
absorbed by a decline in its value increasing the demand 
for it. Let us now enquire if an additional supply of gold 
will not be absorbed in a similar way. 

It is evident that Australia would not require this ad- | would be | 
ditional 2,500,000 ounces of gold for her own use. She pipes - 
will therefore export the gold to other countries, but in | way asa 
what form, and for what purpose, will this gold be ex- | great in- 
ported? In the first place, Australia, having become so! ym 
much wealthier, would more largely purchase foreign com- | tion of 
moditics. Every article of luxury or utility which Aus- | iron. 
tralia had been previously accustomed to obtain from ' 
foreign countries, she would now purchase in larger quan- ' 
tities. The consequence of this would inevitably be, that. 
these commodities would advance in price, on account of | 
the increased demand, Suppose the exports from England ' 
to Australia were doubled, this increased demand would ! 
cause the price of the articles which compose these exports | 
to rise in England, as well as in Australia. The value of! 
gold, estimated in these commodities, would therefore de- | 
cline, and thus a tendency is exerted, just in the same way | 
as in the case of the iron, to cause the increased yield of! 
gold to be absorbed, in consequence of a decline in its 
value. 

Having now considered the case in which the precious | Gold isa/sn 
metals are sent from the mining countries as a staple saga 
eae of commerce, we will proceed to investigate | of money, 
the second of the two modes by which the precious metals 
are distributed over the world. At the commencement of: 
this chapter, an enumcration was made of some of the | 
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various purposes for which gold and silver are transmitted 
from one country to another in the form of money. The 


for the pay. | reason of this constant transmission is, that gold and silver 


ment of 
debts, 


ov for in- 
restment. 


contain great value in small bulk, and therefore can be 
i sent from one country to another at little cost. The pre- 
| cious metals, moreover, are willingly accepted in exchange 
for goods purchased by every trading community in the 
| world. Each year we purchase an enormous quantity of 
tea and silk from China. The Chinese are not very willing 
| to accept any of our manufactured goods in exchange, but 
.they seem eager to sell us as much tea and silk as we 
; choose to take, if we will only pay them for it by gold and 
‘silver. Many of the commodities imported from India 
are paid for by money. Vast sums of specie are also sent 
from England to India, to pay the various officers of our 
government, both civil and military, and also to pay the 
wages of those engaged upon the railways, and other public 
works which are in the course of being constructed, prin- 
cipally by English capital. In fact, so various are the 
purposes for which England is obliged to send the precious 
metals to the East, either in the form of bullion or specie, 
that the annual export of the precious metals from this 
country to India and China has, in some years, amounted 
to 12,000,0001. 

The precious metals are also transmitted from one 
country to another, for the purpose of investment. If, 
according to our former example, the yield of gold in 
Australia should be doubled, it would be reasonable to 
conclude, that the whole of this increased gold would not 
be entirely absorbed by the consequent expansion of trade. 
Many of those who possessed the gold would send a portion 
of it to England and other countries, to be invested in 
various securities, such as funds, railway shares, &c. 
Statistical returns prove that this is the course pursued. 
Almost the entire gold which Australia annually yields is 
sent to England. A portion of this, but probably only a 
very small portion, pays for the commodities which Eng- 
land exports to Australia; a great part of the remainder is 
invested in our funds, in railway shares, bank shares, and 
various other securities, which are bought and sold in our 
!money market. The precious metals which are thus 
| poured into England she again redistributes, each year 
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sending, as has been just remarked, no less a sum than 300K m1. 

12,000,0001. sterling to India and China. Nanas 
In the remarks on price, it was shown that the general The guan- 

prices which prevail in a country are regulated by the ex- yo _ 

tent of its commerce, and by the amount of the precious Tony ir 

metals which exist in the country in the form of money. must in- 

It may, in general terms, be stated, that if the population crease as 

and wealth ofa country increase, prices will decline, unless Sy. ., 

a greater amount of money 1s brought into circulation. order that 

On the other hand, prices will rise if a greater amount of prices may 

money is brought into circulation, when there is neither an es ae 

expansion of commerce nor an increased production of 

wealth. It is most undesirable that there should be any 

great fluctuations in general prices; it is true, however, 

that popular feeling is not unfrequently opposed to this 

idea, for there are many who still think that general bigh 

prices are advantageous to the producers of commodities, 

and that a general decline in prices would benefit those 

who purchased the commodities. A general rise or fall in 

prices means that the standard of value is altered ; 1f there 

is @ general rise in prices to the extent of one hundred per 

cent., two sovereigns will be only worth as much as one 

sovereign was worth before; the country would not be 

richer; the only result would be, that the terms of every 

money contract would be altered. Those who had fixed 

money payments to make would only have to give half as 

much value as before, and all whose incomes were derived 

from such investments as funds, guaranteed stocks, &c., 

would have their real incomes diminished one half, for | 

3001. a year would now be worth no more than 1501. a | 

year was worth previously. Such consequences would not | 

only be disastrous to individuals, but would also, if of fre- 

quent occurrence, give to all monetary transactions an 

uncertainty which would act most prejudicially upon the 

interests of commerce. It is therefore of great importance 

that general prices, or, in other words, the value of gold, 

should fluctuate as little as possible. General prices are, 

as previously stated, regulated by the quantity of money 

in circulation, compared with the amount of the nation's 

wealth and commerce ; hence, in order to prevent a fluctu- 

ation in the general prices which prevail in a country, the 

quantity of money in circulation ought to increase or 
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decrease as the commerce of the country increases or 
decreases. 

It may appear that such an adjustment can have little 
chance of being made in England, because she receives 
gold from so many sources, and again sends it to other 
countries for so many various purposes. But, in spite of 
this apparent complexity, there is an agency constantly at 
work to regulate the quantity of money in circulation, so 
that the value of gold exhibits great steadiness, and, except 
within certain small limits, is subject to few fluctuations. 
The mode in which this agency acts may be explained in 
the following manner. Suppose that the quantity of gold 
imported by England from the gold-producing countries 
during the next year were to exceed by 4,000,000/. the 
amount which she imports during the present year; but 
that in every other respect there should be no difference 
with regard to her commerce, either home or foreign, be- 
tween the next year and the present one. This extra 
4,000,000/. of gold it may be further supposed, is converted 
into coin. It might, therefore, appear that an additional 
4,000,000/. of money is brought into circulation, and that, 
in consequence of this increased specie circulation general 
prices would ipevitably rise. But this rise in general 
prices could not long continue ; a force would be brought 
into operation which would exert a tendency to restore 
prices te the point at which they previously stood. For if 
such a general rise in price should occur in England dur- 
ing the next year, and no similar rise should take place 
in other countries, 1t would manifestly be to the interest of 
England to purchase such commodities as wheat from 
foreign countries, in order to avoid the higher prices pre- , 
vailing in England. Foreign merchants would also ,be 
anxious to participate in the high prices current in Eng- 
land, and would therefore increase, as far as possible, the 
quantity of goods which they export to England. Both of 
these causes would act in the same direction, and would 
alike exert an influence to increase England’s imports and 
to diminish her exports. The equation of international 
trade would therefore be disturbed, a large amount of 
money would be sent abroad to pay for these increased 
mports; in this manner the gold temporarily added to 
England's circulation would be rapidly withdrawn. The 
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extra 4,000,0002 of gold would not be permanently added 300K m. 
to England’s specie circulation, but would be gradually °* 
distributed over, every trading country. 

The various modes in which the precious metals are 
transmitted from one country to another have now been 
(lescribed. A special chapter will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of the leading effects which have been produced 
by the remarkable gold discoveries which have been made 
during the last few years. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES, 


T was remarked in the last chapter that, in foreign com- 
merce, commodities are seldom exchanged by barter ; 


Mcthods by ach country usually purchases its importsgpy money, and 


sells its exports for money. If coal is exported to France 
and silk is imported from that country, a cargo of coal is 
not bartered for so many bales of silk, but the coal is sold 
for money and the silk is purchased by money. Let it be 
supposed that A, an English merchant, sells a cargo of 
coal to B, a French merchant, for 1000/., and that C, ano- 
ther English merchant, purchases from D, a French mer- 
chant, a certain number of bales of silk for 10001* It is 
manifest that there are two distinct ways in which such 
trading transactions as these may be settled. In the first 
place, B may pay for the coal he purchases by sending to 
A 1000/1. from France to England; in a similar way C 
may pay for the silk which he purchases by sending to D 
1000/. from England to France. It is evident that, if this 
plan were adopted, the risk and expense would be incurred 
of sending 1000/. from France to England, and also of’ 
sending 10001. from England to France. 

A second very obvious course might be adopted, which 
would avoid the necessity of transmitting any money from 
one country to the other, and consequently the expense 
just alluded to would be saved. If C were instructed to 
pay the English merchant A 10001. instead of paying the 
same amount to D, who lives in France; if also the French 
merchant B were instructed to pay D 10001, instead of 
sending this amount to A in England, the debts due to A 


* The currencies of France and England are, in this case, supposed 
to be identical. 
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and D for the coal and silk they have respectively sold | BOOK III. 
would be discharged without the transfer of any money; “™*: 
from the one country to the other. The course just de- 

scribed is almost invariably adopted in the transaetions of 

forcign commerce; bills of exchange are the means by | Bills of 

which the method is carried into practical effect. It is | anv. 
only necessary to explain the nature of bills of exchange, 

in order to show that they provide a machinery which 

enables the bargains of foreign commerce to be arranged 

in such a manner that the least possible amount of specie 

is transmitted from one eountry to another. 

In the above example, when A sells B a cargo of coal | Ter 
for 1000/., A receives from B a bill ef exchange. This bill | "“”"* 
is a written acknowledgement that B owes A 1000L, and 
that this amgpnt will be paid at the date for which the | 
bill is drawn, if it is presented either at B’s own bankers, | 
or at any other establishment which has confidence in B's | 
solvency. In a similar manner the French merchant D, | 

1 
| 





who sells 10002 worth of silk to the English merchant C, 
receives trom C a bill of exchange for this amount. The 
English merchant A has therefore in his possession a bill | 
for 10000, which has to be paid mm France, and D, the 
French merchant, has also a bill for 10002, which is to be 
paid in England ; if A and D exchange these bills, then A 
has a bill which will be paid in England, and D has a bill 
which will be paid in France; therefore both A and D's 
debt can be discharged without the transmission of any 
specie whatever from one country to the other. The ex- 
change here supposed to take place between A and D 
is not usually etfected directly by merchants themselves ; 
such transactions form a distinct business, which is carned 
on by a class of middle men, who are termed money 
dealers or bill discounters*. 

The English merchant A, instead of waiting to ex- , Uf the value 
change his bill with the French merchant D. at once takes : % #™ports 
; ae = ‘ -. g _ | andexporis 
it to an English discount house, who readily cash it for ! are equal, 
him, A paying a small sum for commission. D in aj trans- 

* Popular prejudice attaches to a bill discounter a certain opprobrium, species oe 
for it is not unfrequently supposed that he is a person who leuds money | ayoided by 
at usurious rates of interest. It ia hardly necessary to state that this 1s | the use of 
an unfounded prejudice; no business is more legitimate or more useful ; bills of 
paar which is carried on by the discount houses in a commercial : exchange. 
country. i 
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similar manner gets his bill cashed by taking it to a 
discount house in France; in this way the English dis- 
count houses collect all the bills which are drawn upon 
France, and the French discount houses collect all the 
bills which are drawn upon England. The French and 
English discount houses then exchange the bills thus 
gathered together, and are remunerated for the trouble 
which they thus take, by the small commission which is 
paid to them. If, therefore, the value of the exports sold 
to France is exactly equal to the value of the imports 
which are bought from that country, the whole of the 
trade between the two countries can be carried on without 
the transmission of any specie; in fact the transmission 
of specie can be as completely avoided as if the whole 
trade was one of barter, and coal and iron were bartered 
away for silk and wine. 

It, however, very rarely happens that the money value 
of the exports which are sold to any particular country 
is exactly equal to the money value of the imports which 
are bought from the same country. Suppose that the 
annual value of England’s exports to France is 10,000,0002., 
and that the annual value of the imports from that 
country is 12,000,000/7. Under these circumstances it is 
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French merchants, and which are drawn in England, will 
exceed in amount by 2,000,000/. the bills which are drawn 
upon France, and which are in the possession of English 
merchants. It is, of course, to the interest of the English 
merchant to pay the French merchant by bills drawn upon 
France; by doing so the English merchant saves the ex- 
pense of sending specie to France. The French merchants’ 
who have bought the goods we export are for similar 
reasons anxious to pay the English merchants by bills 
drawn upon England. But since the value of England’s 
imports from France exceeds the value of her exports to 
that country, England will have to pay to France a larger 
sum than France has to pay England; therefore the de- 
mand which exists in England for bills drawn on France 
will exceed by 2,000,000/ the demand which exists in 
France for bills drawn on England. In fact, English 
merchants have to pay in France 12,000,0002, and there 
are only 10,000,000/. of French bills wherewith to make 
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the payment; some of the English merchants, therefore, will 
be obliged to transmit specie to the amount of 2,000,000/. ; 
those who transmit this specie incur the expense of the 
transmission. If this expense were two per cent., it would, 
of course, be to the advantage of the English merchants 
to purchase bills in France, even if they paid one and a 
half per cent. premium for them; if bills were bought at 
this premium it would be cheaper by half per cent. to 
make payments to France by means of these bills, instead 
of transmitting specie, which involves ap expense of two 
per cent. English merchants, therefore, will compete for 
the purchase of bills drawn on France, and this competi- 
tion will inevitably raise these bills to a premium which 1s 
approximately equivalent to the expense of transmitting 
specie to France. The premium upon bills cannot exceed 
this amount, because if it did so then it would be cheaper 
to transmit specie than bills. 

Similar considerations will show that, in France, bills 
which are drawn on England will be at a corresponding 
discount. French merchants have to receive 2,000,000/ 
more for goods exported to England than they have to 
pay for goods imported from that country. In France 
there will be 12,000,0002. ‘of bills drawn on England in 
possession of French merchants, and since France has only 
to pay England 10.000,000/, there will be a demand for 
only this amount of bills drawn on England. 2,000,0000. 
of the bills drawn on England must therefore be sent to 
England to be cashed, and the monev will then have to 
be transmitted to France. But if a bill drawn on England 
is not wanted in France to pay for goods bought in 
England, such bills must fall to a discount. A money 
dealer obviously cannot afford to give a merchant more 
than 982. for a bill on England for 1002. if it is necessary 
to send his bill to England to be cashed, and have the 
money transmitted to France; since it has been assumed 
that such transmission costs two per cent. of the specie 
transmitted. When, therefore, bills drawn upon France 
are at a premium in England, bills drawn on England 
will be at a corresponding discount in France. If the state 
of things which is here described exists, it is technically 
said that the exchange is against England and in favour 
of France. 
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The origin of this phraseology may be readily explained. 
It is evident, that the exchange is against England, and 
in favour of France, when the commerce between the two- 
countries is such that it is necessary to send specie from 
England to France. At one time, the belief was universal, 
and is still very general, that the profit which a nation 
derives from foreign commerce could be accurately esti- 
mated by the amount of specie which she succeeded in 
drawing to herself from other countries. This belief formed 
the basis of the Mercantile System. Statesmen of every 
commercial nation have, in years gone by, vied with each 
other in framing ingenious deviccs to encourage the im- 
portation of the precious metals, and to impede their 
export. It is no wonder, then, that the exchange is de- 
scribed as being against a country, when its foreign trade 
is in such a position as inevitably to require the trans- 
mission of specie to foreign countries. 

The exchange will, of course, be at par when the value 
of the exports to a country exactly equals the value of the 
imports from the same country. If 1t had been supposed, 
in the above example, that the value of England’s imports 
from France was 10,0U0,0002 instead of 12,000,000/., 
then, in each country, the demand for bills drawn upon 
the other country would be exactly equal to the amount 
of bills to be disposed of; nothing would cause the bills of 
either country to rise to a premium, or fall to a discount, 
and the exchange would in each country be at par. 

Hitherto, in this chapter, we have supposed that the 
currencies of different nations are identical. We will now 
examine a case where two countries, such as France and 
England, have the different currencies which they possess 
at the present time, and which, in spite of reason, economy, 
and covenience, they will probably maintain for many 
years to come. 

In the French currency, the franc, as the general 
measure of value, occupies the same position as the pound 
sterling does in our own coinage. Ifthe French wish to 
express the value of a landed estate, or any other kind of 
wealth, they say that it is worth so many francs. In order . 
to compare values which are thus differently expressed in 
the two countries, it will be sufficiently exact if we con-: 
sider that 25 francs are equivalent to 1/. sterling. When, 
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therefore, an English merchant sells 100/. worth of goods | BOOK SII. 


to a French merchant, the former would receive a bill 
drawn upon the French merchant for 2500 francs, and 
not, as we have above supposed, for 1002 If imports 
from France to England exceed in value the exports from 
England to France, the exchange will be against England, 
and in favour of France. If this be the case, England 
will have to make larger payments to France than France 
has to England, and there will consequently be in England 
a greater demand for bills drawn on France than there 
exists in France for bills drawn on England. Consequently, 
a bill drawn on France for 2500 francs will in England be 
worth more than 100/.; on the other hand, a bill on 
England for 100/. would in France be worth less than 
2500 francs. It is manifest that the premium which bills 
drawn on France realise in England, cannot exceed the 
cost of transmitting specie from the one country to the 
other. Ifthe cost of this transmission should be two per 
cent., then, under the circumstances just assumed, it 1s 
quite reasonable to conclude that a bill upon France for 
2500 francs would in England sell for 1010. 108., and that 
a bill upon England for 1002. would in France only sell for 
2483 francs. 

It should moreover be borne in mind, that when the 
exchange 1s against one country and in favour of another, 
specie must not only be sent from the former to the latter 
country, but the money of the former country will also be 
depreciated in value, when compared with the money of 
the latter country. 

When the exchange is against England, suppose that a 
person who intends to travel in France takes 1001. to some 
money exchange office in London, for the purpose of having 
it changed into French coin. When the exchange is at 
par, 25 francs are equivalent in value to 1l. sterling. The 
question now arises, How many francs will be given at a 
money exchange office in London for 100/., when the ex- 
change is against England? Since the exchange is against 
England, English money must be sent to France to adjust 
the trade between the two countries, but no French money 
will for a similar purpose have to be sent to England. 
The money exchange offices will therefore be compelled 
specially to obtain French money from France; they must 
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therefore be compensated for the cost of importing this 
French coin, and sag baat 1i. sterling of English money 
will exchange for less than its equivalent value in French 
money, namely 25 francs. English money, therefore, would 
be depreciated in value, compared with French money, and 
this depreciation would not be avoided, even if the English 
money were exchanged for French money in Paris, instead 
of in London. The exchange being against England, 
English money is sent from England to France ; hence 
there is a surplus of English money in France, or, in other 
words, English money is at a discount when compared 
with French money. 

If, on the other hand, the exchange is in favour of Eng- 
land, the English money will be comparatively of greater 
value than French money, and 1l. sterling will exchange 
for more than 25 francs. Suppose that a person wishing 
to exchange English money for French money goes to an 
exchange office in London. A favourable exchange im- 
plies that there will be a surplus of French money in Eng- 
land, because French money has been sent to England in 
order to adjust the trade between the two countries. 
People therefore will be anxious to dispose of this French 
money, for it will not in England perform the ordinary 
functions of money. English tradesmen will not accept 3 
francs instead of half-a-crown, cab fares cannot be paid m 
French coin, and a person in London with only French 
money in his pocket would be subject to as many incon- 
veniences as if a traveller were in Paris with only English 
money in his pocket. Those persons, therefore, in England 
to whom French money has been sent to pay for the excess 
of exports to that country, will be anxious to convert this 
French money into English money. ‘This French money 
cannot be sent back to France, without involving the cost 
of transmission. A considerable loss will also be incurred 
if the other alternative is adopted, and the French money 
which is in England is melted in order to be sold as 
bullion. These considerations show that French money 
must be depreciated, or, in other words, when foreign ex- 
changes are technically said to be against a country, the 
money of the country will be depreciated, when compared 
with the money of those countries with regard to which 
the favourable exchange is supposed to exist. 
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From these remarks it would appear, that when two 
countries such as France and England are considered, the 
bills of exchange which are drawn upon either of these 
countries cannot either rise to a greater premium, or fall to 
a greater discount, than that which would be represented 
by the cost of transmitting the precious metals from the 
one country to the other. Some facts, however, may be 
recalled, which seem to contradict this conclusion. For 
instance, it is well known, that when the news of Napoleon’s 
return from Elba was first brought to England, the price 
of bills drawn upon foreign countries suddenly rose ten per 
cent. Mr. Mill has remarked, “Of course this premium 
was not a mere equivalent for cost of carriage, since the 
freight of such an article as gold, even with the addition of 
war insurance, could never have amounted to so much. 
This great price was an equivalent, not for the difficulty of 
sending gold, but for the anticipated difficulty of procuring 
it to send; the expectation being, that there would be 
such immense remittances to the Continent in subsides, 
and for the support of armies, as would press hard on the 
stock of bullion in the country.” 

When the exchange is against any particular country, 
or, in other words, when bills upon foreign countries are 
selling at a premium, it may be thought that this premium 
must be always exactly equivalent to the cost of trans- 
mitting the precious metals. It may be urged, that an 
unfavourable exchange is caused by the necessity of trans- 
mitting specie, in order to pay for an excess of imports 
over exports; therefore the competition of merchants 
amongst each other to purchase foreign bills of exchange, 
in order to avoid the cost of transmitting specie, will force 
all foreign bills to a premium equivalent to this cost of 
transmitting specie. If, for instance, the cost of sending 
specie from England to France were two per cent. an 
English merchant who had payments to make to France 
would gain some profit, if he paid as high a premium as 
1d. 19s. per cent. for bills drawn on France. It would 
therefore seem to be proved, that when the exchange is 
unfavourable, bills must be at a premium equivalent to the 
cost of transmitting specie. There are, lace other 
considerations which modify this conclusion, and which 
also explain the fact, that when the exchange is unfavour- 
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able, and bills at a premium, this premium does not 
remain constant, but varies from day to day. 

It is no doubt true, that bills would invariably be at a 
premium approximating to the cost of transmitting specie, 
if it was always necessary to export specie, when the 
foreign exchanges happened to be unfavourable to a coun- 
try. But it must be borne in mind, that the balance 
which a country has to discharge, when the value of its 
imports exceeds the value of its exports, may often be 
liquidated without the transmission of any specie. For 
instance, foreign commerce is liable to constant fluctuatio ns; 
various circumstances may at any time occur which may 
increase a country’s exports or diminish its imports; thus 
an exchange which is unfavourable may be rapidly con- 
verted into one which is favourable. If such an event 1s 
anticipated, those who have payments to make in foreign 
countries will delay transmitting specie, or, at any rate, 
will refuse to pay for foreign bills a premium equivalent 
to the cost of transmitting specie. Such a delay may be 
obtained by various arrangements ; for instance, a person 
whose credit is good ean always readily renew his bills at 
the current rate of interest. : 

There are, moreover, valid reasons for assuming that an 
unfavourable exchange cannot be of long continuance ; for 
specie cannot be withdrawn from the currency of a country, 
to pay for an excess of imports over exports, without in- 
creasing the value of gold in that country, or, in other 
words, without reducing general prices. But a reduction 
of general prices at once exerts a tendency to prevent the 
export of specie. If general prices are lowered in a coun- 
try, the exports of the country will be increased, because 
it will be more profitable to sell commodities in foreign 
countries. Under the same circumstances, the imports wil 
be diminished, because foreign countries will not export 
so large a quantity of commodities to this particular coun- 
try, when generally lower prices prevail init. It therefore 
appears, that an unfavourable exchange cannot long con- 
tinue, if the specie which is transmitted to foreign coun- 
tries is supplied from the money of the country. It has, 
however, been already stated, that the precious metals are 
often transmitted from one country to another, as an or- 
dinary commodity of commerce. Such an export of specie 
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can scarcely be said to denote an unfavourable exchange, | 200K m1. 
since the specie is not withdrawn from the money of a| © ™, 
country, and no effect is consequently exerted on general 

prices. Australia, for instance, annually sends 10,000,000. 

of gold to England, but this export of gold from Australia 

does not show that the foreign exchanges are unfavourable 

with regard to that country; this gold is simply exported 

from Australia as an ordinary commodity of commerce. 
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CHAPTER X. 
{HE FUNCTIONS OF CREDIT. 


ie political economy the very name of credit is ominous 
of confused and never ending discussion. Questions 
concerning credit may be regarded as the polemics of this 
science; for the subject of currency is intimately connected 
with credit. The currency has always been a popular topic 
for much vague theorising ; it seems to be not unfrequent- 
ly thought that out of the intricacies of the currency pro- 
blem some specific may be evolved which will spontane- 
ously create wealth, and which will provide an adequate 
remedy for every national disaster. It will, however, be 
perceived that the functions performed by credit and the 
influence it exerts on currency admit of a very simple 
explanation. 

Credit signifies the relation which exists between the 
borrower and lender; credit consequently implies trust, or 
confidence. One individual, A, may have a larger amount 
of wealth than he wishes either to consume or to employ 
as capital. Another individual, B, may be greatly in want 
of this wealth, desiring perhaps a greater amount of 
capital to assist the industry in which he is engaged; B 
therefore says to A, If you will lend me your wealth, I will 
pay you a certain annual sum for the use of it, and you 
may depend upon me to repay it to you at the expiration 
of a certain time. If A has sufficient confidence in B’s 
solvency and is satisfied With the terms which are offered, 
A will lend the wealth to B. In other words, B calls his 
credit into action to borrow wealth from another individual, 
A; credit therefore simply signifies borrowing and lending. 
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The borrowing does not always take place in the precise 
manner just described; there is however no difference in 
principle, although there may be some difference in the 
mode in which the transaction is conducted. 

For instance, it is customary, when wealth is lent, that 
the loan should be made in money. If, in the above 
example, the surplus wealth which A is supposed to pos- 
sess consists of a stock of wheat, he will not, as a general 
rule, lend this wealth in the form of wheat, for he will 
almost invariably sell the wheat and then lend the money. 
Such a course is much more convenient, since a substance 
which is uniform in its value is always chosen to perform 
the functions of money. When money is lent, both the 
borrower and lender very accurately know how much they 
have respectively to pay and receive. But if instead of 
money, any other kind of wealth, such as wheat, was lent, 
great risk would be incurred both by the borrower and 
lender; because if the wheat were to be repaid at any 
particular time, it might then be only half as valuable, or, 
on the other hand, perhaps far more valuable than it was 
at the time when it was borrowed. 

df it is borne in mind that credit is a synonymous ex- 
pression for borrowing and lending, it will be readily per- 
ceived that various circumstances are implied in_ the 
existence of credit. In the first place, there can be no 
credit if man has not confidence in his fellow-man. No 
one would be willing to lend his wealth, unless he believed 
that he who borrowed it would repay it. The more con- 
fident a man is in this belief the less remuneration will he 
require for the money which he lends. If A lends two 
sums of 1002. to B and C respectively, and if he places 
much greater faith in B’s honesty and ability to pay than 
he does in C’s, C will be compelled to pay a much greater 
sum for the use of this loan than B. It need scarcely be 
said that the annual sum which is paid for the use of 
borrowed money is termed the rate of interest. Therefore 
two individuals borrowing at the same time and from the 
same individual pay a rate of interest which is determined 
by the confidence which he who lends the money may feel 
that it will be repaid; or, in other words, by the faith 
which he places in the solvency of those to whom the 
money is lent. Since B is supposed to be able to obtain a 
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loan at a lower rate of interest than C, B’s credit is for 
that reason said to be better than C’s; hence, credit should 
be defined as the power to borrow wealth. This definition 
is more precise than the meaning given above, but not 
inconsistent with it, Credit being defined as the relation 
between the borrower and lender, credit will be good when 
this relation is easily produced, i. e. when money is easily 
Jent or borrowed; or credit will be abundant when there is 
a large number of persons ready to enter into the relation 
on both sides, and a large amount of wealth ready to be 
lent and borrowed. 

It has been said that C’s credit would not be so good as 
Bs, if C is compelled to pay a higher rate of interest for 
money borrowed than B. But it must be remembered 
that B and C are supposed to borrow money in the same 
place, and in the same country. If B borrowed in England 
and C in India, C would be compelled to pay a higher 
rate of interest than B, although C’s credit, so far as 
depended upon personal character and means, might be 
quite as good as B’s. It would in fact be necessary for C 
to pay this higher rate of interest, not because his own 
credit was not good, but because a generally higher rate of 
interest prevails in India than in England. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that the credit of India is not so good as 
the credit of England. The circumstances which determine 
whether the credit of any particular country 1s good or bad 
are very similar to those on which depend the credit of 
individuals. If the government of a country is unsettled, 
a revolution may quickly displace the ruling dynasty, 
and the obligation incurred by one government may be 
disavowed by the next which takes its place. In such a 
case as this those who lend money must be compensated 
for the increased risk which is incurred. States, either 
through dishonesty or through inability to pay, have some- 
times repudiated their obligations. ‘Those who subscribe 
to government loans carefully examine the character and 
the financial position of the states to whom the money 
is lent. The result of this examination is shown in the 
price of foreign stocks, for the prices of these stocks form 
a measure of the credit of different countries. Russia 
can borrow money at five per cent. when Turkey is com- 
pelled to pay even more than ten per cent. The credit of 
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Hence the meaning to be attributed to the word | Confused 
credit, is the power to borrow, whether the credit of an | notion that 
individual, or the credit of a state is spoken of. It may se 
perhaps excite surprise that so simple a signification is im 
given to the word credit, for it is often spoken of in a 
most mysterious manner. Thus some political economists 
assert that the principles of this science can only be un- 
folded to those who properly appreciate the great maxim, 
that credit is capital. If the true nature of credit is 
borne in mind, it will be at once perceived that this 
maxim instead of being pregnant with meaning is a strik- 
ing indication of confusion of thought and language. The 
fundamental idea attached to capital is, that it is a fund 
from which to feed, and otherwise to support labourers. 

Credit is a power to borrow, and surely labourers cannot 

be fed on a power to borrow. The power to borrow, if ex- 

ercised, may obtain capital. Just in the same way, the | 
muscles of a man’s arm will, if required, lift fifty pounds ; 

but it would be absurd to say, that his muscles were fifty 

pounds. 

We shall proceed to point out the real assistance which 
credit lends to the production of wealth; in doing so, it ' 
will be shown that if there were no credit much less | 
wealth would be saved, and a great portion of that which 
is saved would cease to be productively employed. Pohi- 
tical economists are not, however, justified in affirming | 
that credit is capital, although it may be shown that the | 
existence of credit materially aids the production and | 
distribution of wealth. If there were no credit, all the | Credit aids 
capital of the country must be applied to industry by ; ‘ produc- 
those individuals who actually possess it. A person who | weealth, by 
saves wealth, but does not wish to employ it upon any! tnereasing 
industrial purposes, would be prevented using it as capital, ' os pennies 
if he were debarred from lending this wealth to those profitable 
who would be willing to devote it to the further production , application 
of wealth. The amount of wealth which is in this manner ! % ?¥“. 
saved by those who wish others to employ it as capital , 
is enormously great. Some conception of the amount may 
be formed from Genes over the accounts of such institu-_ 
tions as the London and Westminster Bank, The average 
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amount of the deposits which are held by this bank exceeds 
18,000,000/. This vast amount of wealth has been col- 
lected from a multitude of depositors, who are in very 
different positions in society, and who are engaged in the 
most varied occupations. Experience teaches, that even 
the most prudently managed bank need not keep in the 
form of money an amount exceeding one-third of the 
sums deposited with it, in order to meet the every-day 
demands which are made upon the bank by those who 
have deposited money. If, therefore, a bank has deposit 
accounts amounting to 18,000,000/., at least 12,000,000. 
of this sum may be applied by the bank to productive 
purposes. The profits of a banking establishment mainly 
arise from such an application of their deposits, for the 
bank either employs the money directly as capital in 
carrying out some industrial work from which profit is 
realised ; or, as is generally the case, the bank lends the 
money to others, who use it as capital, and who pay a 
certain rate of interest for the loans thus received from 
the bank. But suppose that either from the instability 
of the government, from a generally low state of com- 
mercial morality, or from any other cause, the credit of 
this country should be destroyed. All confidence in banks 
and other similar institutions would thus be lost. Those 
who now deposit in banks the money which they do not re- 
quire for their immediate wants, would then cease to do so, 
since they would be prompted to hoard it for the sake of 
security. Some idea may be formed of the extent to which 
such an event would affect the capital of the country, when 
it is remembered, that the credit of the London and West- 
minster Bank enables that company to gather together 
18,000,0000. in deposit accounts; of this amount a sum 
equivalent to at least 12,000,000/. is employed as capital. 
The foregoing remarks suggest one of the many modes 
by which credit economises the resources of the country. 
These deposit accounts represent the sums which trades- 
men and others keep to meet their current expenses ; for 
instance, a person who receives an official salary of 10001. 
does not wish to invest it, because he will have to live 
upon it during the year. He would also be afraid to keep 
so large a sum in his own house. He therefore deposits 
it in a bank, and gradually draws upon it as he requires it, 
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In this manner, small sums which would not otherwise be 
invested as capital are collected by banks, and a large 
proportion of the aggregate sum which is so collected is 
productively employed as capital. 

Again, many persons who accumulate wealth would not 
do so if they were obliged to engage in business themselves, 
and to superintend the industry which may be supported 
by the wealth which they save. An individual, A, may 
have an annual income of 2000/. One thousand pounds a 
year suffices for his ordinary expenditure ; he is therefore 
glad to save the remaining 1000/., if he can profitably 
invest it. But very probably he does not wish to engage 
in any industry himself, or if he is already so engaged, 
he may not wish to extend his operations by bringing 
more capital into his business. He will therefore be 
anxious to lend the 1000/. which he is disposed to save to 
some one whom he can trust, and who will pay him in- 
terest for the use of it. If it is assumed that the money 
is lent to B, B probably desires to borrow it, because he 
thinks that he can so advantageously employ this sum as 
capital, that there will be a profit remaining to him, after 
he has paid interest for the use of the loan. If, however, 
A placed no confidence either in B’s credit or the credit 
of any other individual, he would not lend the 10000. he 
had saved, and therefore the money would not be em- 
ployed as capital, unless A chose so to employ it himself. 
It has however been supposed that he is unwilling to do 
this; in all probability, therefore, he would spend the 
1000/., if the absence of credit prevented him from finding 
a profitable investment for it. The consequence of this 
would be, that the industry of the country would be seri- 
ously affected, since the accumulation of capital would 
be impeded. 

There is another mode in which the existence of credit 
most powerfully assists the production of wealth. It has 
been frequently remarked, that nothing contributes more 
powerfully to promote the wealth of a nation than its 
public works, The railways, docks, canals, and roads of 
this country are not only the surest signs of its wealth, 
but have also been the chief instruments of its industrial 
greatness, Such an undertaking as a railway, however, 
requires an amount of capital for its construction too 
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large to be supplied by one individual. Such works, 
therefore, are carried out by a company, who collect the 
requisite amount of capital from a great number of indi- 
viduals. These individuals would not entrust their capital 
to the company, unless they could place confidence in it, 
or, in other words, unless its credit was good. Moreover, 
not only must the personal credit of the directors of the 
company inspire confidence, but it is also necessary that 
the credit of the country in which the works are carried 
out should stand high ; because great risk will be incurred 
by sinking large sums of money in works which would 
be easily destroyed if the government was in a state of 
anarchy, and property consequently insecure. For in- 
stance, some have asserted that England is not justified 
in maintaining her supremacy in India, and that the 
people of that country would be benefited if our rule 
should cease; but the absence of public works has been 
the chief cause that has impeded the industrial progress 
of India; her great resources can only be developed by 
the carrying out of such works as railways, roads, and 
canals, which are now being made in that country with 
great rapidity, by capital which is chiefly subscribed in 
England. It is evident that this capital would not be 
subscribed, unless it were believed that England’s rule 
would be continued, and that her power would be exerted 
to protect property. India has been afflicted with cen- 
turies of anarchy; one extortionafe ruler was only dis- 
placed by another, who showed equal anxiety to oppress 
and rob the miserable people over whom he reigned. The 
establishment of credit in India, upon a secure basis, is 
one of the greatest benefits which England can confer 
upon that country. If by the proper administration of 
justice the people of India should be made to feel con- 
fidence in their fellow-men, wealth would be saved, and 
the vast resources of that country would be developed by 
capital accumulated by its own people. 

Enough has now been said to show, that credit as 
powerfully as any other agent contributes to the pro- 
duction and accumulation of wealth. Although credit is 
not capital, yet a great portion of the capital of each 
country is undoubtedly due to the existence of credit. 
The higher the credit of a community is, the more 
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completely can every particle of wealth which is saved be 
economised. Credit, in fact, enables the wealth which is 
saved to be immediately applied to the most productive 
purposes. 

Having in this chapter described the influence exerted 
by credit on the production of wealth, we shall in the next 
chapter discuss the manner in which the prices of com- 
modities are affected by credit. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CREDIT ON PRICES. 


HEN an individual, B, uses his credit in borrowing 

from A a certain sum of money, it is natural to sup- 
pose that A will require some written acknowledgement of 
B’s liability to him. The written acknowledgement of 
such indebtedness may be given in many different forms, 
and these various forms may be regarded as the tangible 
evidence of the fact, that credit has been given and taken. 
It will be well to describe some of these forms in detail. 

We will commence with a bill of exchange; some 
remarks have already been made upon this instrument of 
credit. It is well known, that the wholesale transactions 
of commerce are seldom carried on by ready money. If 
A sells B a cargo of coal for 1000/., A receives an acknow- 
ledgement of the debt due to him in the form of a bill; 
this bill is a written promise*, that B will pay a certain 
sum to A on a particular day, and in the bill it is stated 
what consideration has been given for the debt which has 
been incurred. The time which 1s to elapse before the 
bill falls due is a matter of previous arrangement between 
A and B, but upon this point different customs prevail in 
various trades, which are very uniformly observed. When, 
for instance, a draper purchases goods of a warehouseman, 
a bill for three months is almost always given, but in the 
book trade it is customary to give a bill for six months. 

A bill of exchange affords a convenient instrument for 
facilitating credit. If in the above transaction B, who is 
supposed to purchase the coals, should be a stranger to A, 
it is probable that A may require some additional security 


* The promise is almost invariably given in the form of a written 
order to a banker, who becomes the medium of payment, 
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besides the written promise of B to discharge the debt. | 300m mr. 
Some bank with whom B does business may have perfect | “** 
confidence in him. B will go to this bank and say, A is 
not satisfied with my promise to pay, but he no doubt 
would be if a public institution like yours would give him | 
some testimony as to my solvency. The bank grants | 
this request by placing its name upon the back of the bill, 
which is technically ealled endorsing the bill. This en- 
dorsement makes the bank liable to pay the bill in the 
event of B refusing to do so; A then accepts the bill, 
being satisfied with this additional security. Now A may | 
perhaps be in want of ready money, and does not wish to | 
wait until the bill falls due. He therefore gets this bill 
discounted; discounting the bill means selling the bill 
for ready money. If the person who discounts this bill 
for A is satisfied with the security which is provided by 
the two endorsements which are already on the bill, he: 
accepts the bill without any further endorsement; but if 
he is not satisfied, he may also require the endorsement 
of A, the person from whom he purchases the bill. A bill 
of exchange may be thus bought and sold any number of 
times before it falls duc, and perhaps each time it is so 
bought and sold it receives an additional endorsement. 
Thus it not unfrequently happens that before a bill is finally 
presented for payment it is almost completcly covered with 
endorsements. 

When credit is given by banks, it usually assumes the Bank notes 
form either of bank notes or cheques. The distinction _ 2"¢c%eqes 
between a bank note and a bill of exchange is this: a bank | 
note is a written promise to pay a certain sum whenever | 
it may be demanded; whereas a bill of exchange is a/| 
written promise to pay a sum at a certain date, which is | 
stated on the bill. Moreover, in almost every country | 
certain privileges are given to bank notes which are not 
possessed by any other instruments of credit. Almost’ as iseued by 
every country has a State bank, the bank notes from ‘| Stal banés 
which are generally made a legal tender. In this country, | 
any debt can be discharged by paying the sum in Bank 
of England notes, and, similarly, in France a debt can 
be discharged by paying the amount in notes issued by 
the Bank of France. But the notes which are issued 
by private banks are not a legal tender. State banks are | 
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subject to certain restrictions, which vary in different 
countries. Our own bank is regulated by the Bank Charter 
Act, the provisions of which we shall hereafter explain. 
It is only necessary here to state, that this Act provides 
securities that the Bank of England shall not issue notes 
beyond a certain amount, unless it possesses a correspond- 
ing quantity of gold to provide for their payment. Al- 
though a Bank of England note is as legal a tender as 
gold coin, yet our currency is said to be convertible, 
because the Bank of England is bound, if the demand is 
made upon it, to give gold in exchange for its notes. But 
the currencies of some other countries are inconvertible, 
and when this is the case, no one has a right to demand 
coin in exchange for bank notes, although they may be 
a legal tender. 

Besides the notes which are issued by the Bank of 
England, private banking firms are allowed to issue notes 
under certain conditions. A moment’s consideration will 
show, that a bank note, whether issued by a State establish- 
ment or by a private firm, is simply a convenient form for 
bringing into practical use the credit which may be pos- 
sessed by the bank. All those who place perfect confidence 
in the solvency of a particular banker will be willing to 
accept his notes. A banker therefore, whose credit is 
good, can circulate a great number of his notes in his 
own neighbourhood, his notes being willingly accepted 
by those to whom he is known, Such notes however are 
not convenient for payments which have to be made at 
a distance, to those to whom the banker is a stranger. 
The notes of private bankers are never made a legal 
tender, and if the notes are presented for payment at 
the bank from which they are issued, it is compulsory 
that either coin, or Bank of England notes should be 
given in exchange for them. It is, however, manifestly 
to the advantage of a banker to issue notes; for suppose 
60,0002. of these notes are kept in circulation, it is ascer- 
tained, by experience, that an amount of legal tender 
equivalent in value to one-third of the notes issued will 
be sufficient, if kept as a reserve, to meet all the notes 
which are presented for payment. A banker, therefore, 
whose notes circulate to the extent of 60,000/., has 40,0007. 
at his free disposal, to place in some profitable investment. 
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It is hardly necessary to describe a cheque. Individuals 
deposit money with bankers for purposes of convenience 
or safety, and of course they can withdraw any portion of 
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A wants to pay B 1000/., A does not first withdraw 10000. 
from his bank and pay the amount to B, who would then 
probably deposit the amount received, in the bank with 
which he might happen to do business. A much more 
convenient course is adopted: A, instead of paying the 
money to B, gives him a cheque, which is simply an 
instruction to A’s banker that the amount stated in the 
cheque should be paid to B when he demands it. A is 
thus saved the trouble of withdrawing money from his 
bank ; B is also saved the trouble of sending so much 
money to his bank, for now he has only to transmit the 
cheque to his banker, who will place the amount to his 
account, B’s banker taking the trouble of getting the 
cheque paid by A’s banker. The trouble of doing this, 
however, is very small, for cheques will be drawn upon 
B's banker, and in this manner the cheques drawn upon 
one bank are exchanged for those drawn upon another. 
This exchange is daily carried on, in London, at an esta- 
blishment called the Clearing House. It has been calcu- 
lated that more than 1,000,000,000/. of cheques are 
annually exchanged in this manner. In order to effect 
this exchange, the amount of specie required does not ex- 
ceed 200,0000. 

The chief forms which credit assumes have now been 
described. It will be perceived that bills of exchange, 
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money. Credit, therefore, considered in this aspect, may 
be regarded in a certain degree as a substitute for money. 
We are thus led to the main subject of enquiry in this 
chapter, which proposes to investigate the influence pro- 
duced by credit on prices. We will commence this in- 
vestigation by explaining the manner in which bills of 
exchange, bank notes, and cheques respectively perform 
the functions of money. 

Although, in the wholesale transactions of commerce, 
commodities are almost invariably sold for money, yet it 
very rarely happens that any money is interchanged be- 
tween the buyer and seller. In such transactions, bills of 
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exchange provide a ready substitute for money; it also’ 
frequently happens that the same bill of exchange supplies 
a substitute for money in many transactions besides the 
original one which first called the bill into existence. We 
have already said that bills are often almost covered with 
endorsements before they are finally presented for pay- 
ment. If, for instance, B receives from A a bill for 10002, 
B may endorse this bill, and with it purchase commodities 
to the value of 1000/. from C. C in a similar way may 
again endorse the bill, and with it purchase goods from D, 
and the same process may be continued any number of 
times. But when this is done, it is manifest that the bill 
is as efficient in its purchasing power, or, in other words, 
exerts the same influence in buying and selling, as if A 
paid B a thousand sovereigns instead of the bill, and B 
purchased goods from C with this money instead of paying 
C for the goods by means of the bill. As long therefore as 
this bill is kept in circulation, it provides a substitute for 
an equivalent amount of money. If bills were not used, 
and if no other substitute for money were provided, it is 
manifest that, when commodities were bought and sold for 
money, the money must be forthcoming. In discussing 
the laws of price, the principle was established, that general 
prices depend upon the quantity of money in circulation 
compared with the wealth which is bought and sold with 
money, and also upon the frequency with which this wealth 
is bought and sold before it is consumed. If more wealth 
is produced, and an increased quantity of wealth is also 
bought and sold for money, general prices must decline 
unless a larger quantity of money is brought into circula- 
tion. Suppose, for instance, that the production of every 
kind of wealth is doubled in this country, that every one 
doubles his purchases of commodities, and, at the same 
time, there 1s no increase in the amount of money in 
circulation. Upon this hypothesis, each individual, al- 
though he is supposed to purchase twice as much of every 
commodity as he did before, will only possess the same 
amount of money with which to effect these purchases. 
He will, therefore, be only able to give the same amount 
of money for double the quantity of each commodity he 
purchases ; but this is tantamount to saying that general 
prices have declined one half. In fact, if there should be 
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an increased production of wealth, if there should be more 
buying and selling, or if any other circumstance should 
occur the effect of which is to require the circulation of a 
larger amount of money, the value of money must rise; 
or, in other words, general prices must decline, unless an 
increased supply of money is forthcoming, so that a larger 
amount may be brought into circulation. When buying 
and selling are effected by bills of exchange, the necessity 
for money is as completely dispensed with as if the trans- 
action was carried on by barter; those trading transactions 
therefore in which bills of exchange are employed may be 
almost indefinitely extended without rendering it necessary 
to bring an increased amount of money into circulation. 

A consideration of some of the consequences which 
would ensue if bills of exchange did not exist will perhaps 
more plainly indicate the influence which they exert upon 
prices. Suppose that all the commodities which are now 
bought and sold by means of bills of exchange were paid 
for by money; a largely increased amount of money would 
be required to be brought into circulation. If this ad- 
ditional supply were not forthcoming, money would rise in 
value, or, in other words, general prices would decline. 
Hence bills of exchange, in many classes of transactions, 
are a convenient and complete substitute for money ; con- 
sequently, if it were not for bills of exchange, one of two 
things must happen. Either the money in circulation 
must be increased, or the money already in circulation 
must become more valuable, since a greater amount of 
money will be required to carry on the trade and commerce 
of the country. But to say that money becomes more 
valuable is equivalent to stating that general prices decline. 

It therefore appears that we cannot, by a simple negative 
or affirmative, answer the question whether an increased 
issue of bills of exchange affects prices. All that can be 


said is this—If the buying and selling now carried on by the 


bills of exchange were effected by money, then one of two 
things must occur—either more money must be brought 
into circulation, or general prices must decline. The in- 
fluence, however, which is exerted upon prices by bills of 
exchange is not due to anything peculiar in the nature or 
form of a bill of exchange; it is not the bill which produces 
the influence, but the influence is produced by the credit 
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which is given. The bill is not this credit, but is simply 
a testimony or record of its existence. The truth of this 
assertion is illustrated by the fact that buying and selling 
may be carried on by book credits, instead of by bills of 
exchange. Suppose A sells B a cargo of coals for 10001; 
A, instead of receiving a bill of exchange from B, may 
debit him with the amount in his ledger. Let it be also 
assumed that A buys a quantity of coal for 1000/. from a 
third person C, and that C again buys 1000/. worth of 
timber from B. Then A appears a debtor for 10000. in C’s 
ledger, and C appears a debtor for 1000/. in B's ledger. 
Payment will therefore be made by cancelling each debt, 
for A will cancel B’s debt, if C will cancel A’s, and this of 
course C will be willing to do if B will cancel C’s. In this 
case, although the buying and selling are nominally made 
for money, yet the resort to book credits enables money to 
be as completely dispensed with as if bills of exchange had 
been used. It is therefore credit, and not the particular 
form which credit may assume, that enables money to be 
dispensed with, and consequently produces an influence 
on prices. 

Bills of exchange are, however, more potent in their in- 
fluence on prices than book credits, simply because bills of 
exchange facilitate credit, and call a vast amount of credit 
into action which would never be given if book credits 
were always adopted instead of bills of exchange. For 
instance, if A receives from B a bill of exchange for goods 
sold, then A has the power of increasing his credit by 
means of this bill, for he can actually convert the bill into 
money, or he can purchase commodities with it; but if A, 
instead of receiving a bill from B, simply has a register 
of his debt in his ledger, he would have no means of 
buying or selling by means of this book credit. 

Although in many transactions bills of exchange provide 
a perfect substitute fer money, yet bank notes seem more 
completely to perform all the functions of money ; we will 
therefore next proceed to enquire into the influence exert- 
ed upon prices by credit when in the form of bank notes, 
A bank note 1s a far more complete substitute for money 
than a bill of exchange, because a bank note is used in 
those cases in which money would necessarily be employed, 
*f bank notes did not provide a substitute. The transac- 
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tions, however, which are effected by bills of exchange 
might, as we have seen, be often performed by book cre- 
dits. Bills of exchange are seldom used, except in the 
wholesale transactions of trade and commerce, but bank 
notes form a part of the ready money which a man keeps 
in his possession, to supply the ordinary wants of life. If, 
therefore, an amount of coin equivalent to one third of the 
bank notes issued is kept by the bankers as a reserve, it is 
manifest that each bank note which is in circulation en- 
ables an amount of money to be dispensed with equivalent. 
in value to two thirds of the sum which the note repre- 
sents. The bank note circulation of Great Britain varies 
between 30,000,000/. and 32,000,000/. If it is 30,000,000U. 
sterling, it may be approximately said that, in consequence 
of bank notes, a substitute is provided for 20,000,000I. of 
coined money. The same proposition may be expressed 
in different words, by saying that, if no bank notes were in 
circulation, 20,000,0002. more money would be required. 
If this additional amount were not forthcoming money 
would become scarcer, or, in other words, general prices 
would decline. 

It may be asked, what would be the effect upon prices 
if the bank note circulation were suddenly increased ? 
This suggests one of the most disputed of the currency 
questions. As previously stated the bank note circulation 
of England is placed under various restrictions, the nature 
of which will be presently detailed. The purpose we have 
in view, at this stage of our enquiry, is to investigate the 
effect which would be produced on prices if the bank note 
circulation was largely increased by a removal of all re- 
strictions which now limit its amount. We conceive that 
the effect which would be produced entirely depends upon 
circumstances. Let it be supposed that there is no change 
in the population, or in the commercial condition. of the 
country. If, under these circumstances, an increased issue 
of notes was added to the money circulation of the country, 
prices would manifestly rise, because there would be now 
more money in circulation to carry on the same amount of 
buying and selling which was previously conducted by a 
smaller amount of money. If, however, the additivnal 
notes which are issued simply cause a corresponding 
g@mount of bullion to be withdrawn from circulation, it 
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is manifest that no effect is produced on prices. The only 
result is, that the trade of the country is carried on more 
economically, because these notes, which are simply pieces 
of paper of no intrinsic value, perform with equal efficiency 
all the purposes which were previously fulfilled by the 
gold, now supposed to be dispensed with. Consequently, 
the economy of this substitution is evident; gold is a 
valuable commodity, requiring much labour and capital 
to obtain it. We therefore have the following principles 
to guide us in an enquiry into the effects of a bank note 
circulation. 

Ist. If bank notes simply occupy in the monetary cir- 
culation of the country the place of a corresponding value 
of bullion, these notes produce no effect on prices. 

2nd. If it can be shown, that either by the repeal of 
the Bank Charter Act, or by any other cause, the bank 
note circulation of the country can be increased without 
withdrawing from circulation a corresponding amount of 
coin, it is manifest that the aggregate money circulating 
in a country will be augmented, and general prices will, 
as a consequence, undoubtedly rise. 

Although a cheque is not so complete a substitute for 
money as a bank note, yet cheques often provide facilities 
for dispensing with money which are possessed by no other 
instrument of credit, except a bank note. It has already 
been explained in what manner cheques render the em- 
ployment of money unnecessary. As an example it has 
been stated that the returns of the Clearing House show 
that payments to the amount of more than 1,000,000,0001. 
sterling per annum are made by means of cheques, without 
requiring more than 200,000I. of specie. There can be no 
doubt that, if it were not for cheques, the great majority 
of these payments must be made with money; in this case 
the money circulation of the country would have to be 
increased to a corresponding amount. If it were not so 
increased, a greater amount of buying and selling would 
have to be performed by the money already in circulation. 
This is equivalent to saying that general prices would 
decline. 

We have now investigated one part of the influence 
which is exerted by credit on prices: it must however be 
borne in mind that credit exerts upon* prices another 
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distinct kind of influence, which as yet has been scarcely 
noticed. Hitherto, in this chapter, those effects on prices 
have alone been noticed which are due to the circumstance 
that credit supplies, when in the form of bank notes, bills 
of exchange, or cheques, a substitute for money, more or 
less complete. But by far the most powerful influence 
exerted by credit on prices is caused by increasing the 
purchasing power of the country. If it were not for 
credit, the doend for commodities would frequently be 
much less than it is. In fact, when credit is freely given, 
the demand for a commodity may increase without any 
assignable limits; when the demand is so stimulated, prices 
may temporarily rise in a very striking manner. We lay 
particular stress upon the word temporarily, because as 
frequently stated the price of all commodities, except those 
whose supply is absolutely limited, must always in the 
long run be regulated by their cost of production. But 
although cost of production determines a point towards 
which the prices of commoditics must ultimately have a 
tendency to approach, yet the prices of commodities may 
temporarily either very much fall short of their cost of 
production, or be greatly in excess of it. These variations 
in price are due to sudden fluctuations in the demand and 
supply of any particular commodity; nothing exerts so 
powerful an influence in producing these fluctuations as an 
extended system of credit. If no credit were given, and if 
everything were consequently paid for by money directly it 
was purchased, there would be little speculation; com- 
modities would generally be bought as they were wanted ; 
everything connected with trade would be regular and 
uniform, and there would be no great variations in the 
demand. This regularity in demand exists with regard to 
those commodities which are not, from their nature, 
bought upon credit for speculative purposes, and the price 
of such commodities never deviates much from the cost of 
producing them. 

_ Bread is one of these commodities; it is bought to be 
immediately consumed, and no one uses his credit to 
accumulate large stores of bread; hence the price of bread 
is always regulated by its immediate cost of production. 
The price of bread of dhe same quality is uniform through- 
out large towns and districts, and if the cost of producing | 
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a loaf of bread is slightly lessened by a fall of 2s. a quarter 
in the price of wheat, the effect of this is shown by a 
corresponding fall in the price of bread. On the other 
hand, many commodities, such as wheat, are largely bought 
on credit for speculative purposes, and are consequently 
subject to the greatest fluctuations in the demand. Sup- 
pose some event occurs which forbodes a coming war; 
merchants may then think that, if the war takes place, 
our supplies of various commodities will be greatly dimi- 
nished; they therefore at once commence to make specu- 
lative purchases. Every man can use his credit as a 
purchasing power; if he exerts his credit to purchase a. 
commodity, he of course assists in increasing the demand 
for it. When the first rumours arose in 1854 of coming 
hostilities with Russia, large speculative purchases of 
tallow were made, because it was thought that all impor- 
tations of that commodity from Russia would be stopped. 
The merchants who speculated in tallow employed their 
credit; they did not withdraw their capital from profitable 
undertakings in which it might be invested, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing this tallow; they simply employed 
their credit in the form of bills of exchange, and paid for 
the tallow with these bills. They no doubt intended, 
either to re-sell the tallow before the bills fell due, or, if 
they did not do this, they would probably pay a certain 
sum for permission to renew the bills from time to time. 
If a commodity in which speculation thus takes place does 
not rise In price as anticipated, many of the speculators 
are sure to be unable to meet their credit engagements, 
and a commercial crisis inevitably ensues. Each eom- 
mercial crisis affords most striking instances of the won- 
derful extent of an individual’s purchasing power, when 
he brings his credit into full activity. Mr. Mill refers to 
a very remarkable speculation in the tea trade, which is 
described in Tooke’s ‘History of Prices.’ We will give a 
brief summary of some of the facts, which are very in- 
structive. 

It was expected, in consequence of our dispute with 
China in 1839, that there would be a rise in the price of 
tea. Many retail grocers were therefore extremely anxious 
to lay in a stock of tea, and the accordingly commenced 
making speculative purchases, One grocer is particularly 
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mentioned who had a capital of 12001. all of which was 
locked up in his business. If, therefore, he wished to 

urchase tea and ay for it with money in his possession, 
i. probably would not have been able to lay out more 
than 1001. But he adopted a different course, and em- 

loyed bis credit to its full extent as a purchasing power. 
He ordered chests of tea from every wholesale tea mer- 
chant with whom he was accustomed to deal; they did 
not think of consulting each other, and had therefore 
every reason for supposing that the tea which he thus 
purchased was required for the legitimate purposes of his 
trade. He, probably following the custom: of his trade, 
gave bills due at three months. Before, however, these 
bills fell due, tea had risen in price, and he was therefore 
enabled to realise considerable profits. Now it will be 
observed, that here was a grocer in a small way of busi- 
ness, who purchased large quantities of tea, and who 
therefore exerted an influence in increasing the demand 
for it without employing a single farthing of money, 
either in the form of coin or bank notes. The profits 
which the grocer, in the first instance, thus realised, he 
applied in the following manner to extend his speculations. 
If a grocer buys tea upon credit, it is customary that he 
should deposit as a security 2/. upon each chest of tea 
purchased. The realisation of profit in the first instance 
enabled the grocer to pay this deposit, and his speculative 
dealing rapidly expanded. A few cargoes of tea, however, 
unexpectedly came to London, having sailed before the 
Chinese ports were closed; a sudden fall in price took 
place, the grocer could not meet his engagements, and in 
the course of his examination as a bankrupt it was shown 
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80,000/.,, the loss upon which was 16,000/. In this 

therefore, a comparatively poor man was enabled, by 
using his credit as a purchasing power, in a short time to 
buy 80,000/. worth of tea. Many others adopted the same 
course, and every grocer in the country might have em- 
ployed his credit in a similar manner. It is, therefore, 
almost impossible to assign any limit to the rise of price 
which may temporarily take ee when the demand for 
commodities is stimulated by purchases made upon credit. 
The rise, as we have before said, was only temporary, for 
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directly a panic commences credit is as sparingly allowed 
as it was before recklessly given. Prices rapidly fall, and 
they often sink as much below that position of equilibrium 
which is determined by cost of production as before they 
went beyond it. 

It must be evident, from the examples just given, that 
every contrivance which facilitates the employment of 
credit as a purchasing power increases the influence of 
credit on prices. Many people believe that bank notes 
are more efficient as a purchasing power than any of the 
other instruments of credit. As it is conceived that com- 
mercial panics are caused by a reckless employment of 
credit, it is concluded that restrictions upon the issue of 
bank notes provide the best remedy for the prevention 
of panics. These opinions prompted the passing of the 
Bank Charter Act. This Act was introduced, and carried 
by the late Sir Robert Peel in 1844; its leading provisions 
admit of a brief and simple explanation. The main object 
of the measure was to restrict the issue of bank notes; it 
was therefore enacted that the Bank of England should 
not be permitted to issue notes beyond a certain amount 
unless a corresponding amount of specie or bullion were re- 
tained by the bank. The limit thus fixed was 14,000,000/., 
it being thought that the funds, and various other property 
possessed by the bank would provide a sufficient security to 
meet an issue of 14,000,0002. of notes. The bank was, 
however, compelled to keep in its possession specie exactly 
equivalent in value to every note that was issued beyond 
14,000,000/. If, for instance, the Bank of England’s note 
circulation is at any time 18,000,0001., the bank is com- 
pelled to retain in its coffers 4,000,000/. of bullion or 
specie. In order that the public may feel sure that this 
obligation is faithfully obeyed, the bank is compelled to 
publish in the ‘London Gazette,’ a weekly statement of 
its accounts. This statement shows at a glance what is the 
specie reserve at the bank, and what also is its note circu- 
lation. The Bank Charter Act also provides that no banks 
established after the passing of the measure should be per- 
mitted to issue their own notes, and the old banks were not 
allowed to increase the issue of their own notes. High finan- 
cial authorities still continue to differ as to whether this 
Act has the power of doing what it was intended to effect. 
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Many people suppose that the Act secures the converti- 
bility of our paper currency, but this is entirely erroneous. 
If the act were rescinded to-morrow it would still be as 
obligatory on the Bank of England as it was before to give 
specie for every note presented to them, if the demand 
was made upon them to do so. The Act compels the 
bank to keep a certain amount of bullion or specie to 
meet these demands, but this obligation need scarcely be 
enforced in order to preserve the solvency of the bank. 
The remarkable prudence and wisdom which distinguish 
the management of that institution would always be an 
adequate guarantee that sufficient bullion and specie 
would be voluntarily retained in the bank to meet the 
demands made upon it. But those who most strongly 
support the Act base their advocacy not upon any security 
which is provided for the solvency of the bank, but upon 
the restriction which the Act imposes upon the unlimited 
issue of bank notes. These persons maintain, that during 
a period of active speculation, the bank, if left uncon- 
trolled, might most powerfully stimulate credit, by large 
issues of bank notes, and thus contribute to force up the 
prices of various commodities to an unnatural point. This 
phenomenon always accompanies a commercial crisis. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the credit purchases 
which are made in times of active speculation are rarely, if 
ever, effected by means of bank notes. Bills of exchange 
and book credits are the instruments of credit which are 
almost invariably employed. For instance, the retail 
grocer who in 1839 was enabled to purchase 80,0001. 
worth of tea, although he only possessed a capital amount- 
ing to 1200/., all of which was locked up in his business, 
never thought of employing bank notes. The Bank 
Charter Act did not then exist; the bank was perfectly 
free to issue as many notes as it pleased, yet it was just as 
difficult for this grocer to obtain bank notes on credit as it 
would have been for him to have borrowed money. It 
would, therefore, have been impossible for him to have 
speculated to any considerable extent if he had used bank 
notes, instead of either bills of exchange or book credits. 
It thus appears that, at any rate in the primary stages of 
speculation, credit engagements are freely entered into, 
whether the issue of bank notes is restricted or not. 
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It is, however, maintained that the Bank Charter Act 
comes into operation in the later stages of speculation, 
for after these credit purchases have been continued some 
time many find it difficult to meet their engagements ; 
bills begin to fall due, and an anxiety is shown to get 
them renewed. This, therefore, is the time when the bank 


. is pressed to discount bills; large amounts will be willingly 


paid for accommodation, and the rate of discount conse- 
quently rapidly rises. This rise in the rate of discount 
affords the bank an opportunity of realising large profits, 
if freely permitted to issue an unlimited amount of bank 
notes. But the Bank Charter Act effectually restricts the 
amount of accommodation which the bank can give, for it 
cannot issue notes without purchasing an equivalent value 
of bullion ; if compelled to do this, the protit of the trans- 
action is of course destroyed. In 1848, in 1857 and in 
1866, the three panics which have occurred since the pass- 
ing of the Bank Charter Act, the pressure upon the bank 
for accommodation was so severe that the Act had on 
all these occasions to be temporarily repealed. By adopt- 
ing this course, the pressure was immediately relieved. 
The failure of those was not prevented who had speculated 
recklessly and unfortunately, but the increased accommo- 
dation which the bank was enabled to give saved many 
firms, who were not only solvent but wealthy, from suc- 
cumbing under the sudden contraction of credit which is 
If, therefore, this relief 
had not been provided, many would have been ruined 
without any fault of their own; for even the most prudent 
firms in this country conduct their business upon a system 
of credit; they pay for the goods they purchase by bills, 
and they are justified in assuming that, if they wish it, 
these bills will be renewed, or advances will be made to 
them by their bankers, unless some very exceptional cir- 
cumstances should occur. The credit of a solvent firm may 
perhaps be partly based upon the possession of property, 
and in ordinary times there is no difficulty whatever in 
immediately obtaining money upon this property to almost 
the full extent of its value. However, in the general course 
of commerce a merchant is seldom required to settle any 
of his transactions by money, for he both pays and receives 
bills in almost all his transactions. But, in a commercial 
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panic, there is a complete collapse of credit; bills which vox 11. 


were renewed before will not be renewed now unless some 
ruinous premium is paid amounting perhaps to ten, twelve, 
or fifteen per cent. A general feeling of distryst and in- 
security is prevalent throughout the commercial world, and 
consequently no one will, if he can avoid it, accept any- 
thing but money in payment of the debts that are due to 
him. All the usual sources of accommodation are closed. 
Banks can no longer afford to make advances, for the 
pressure upon them is particularly severe, since their cus- 
tomers hastily withdraw their money which may have been | 
left on deposit. During a commercial panic there is a/| 
dearth of the legal currency of the realm; in fact, this | 
must be so, because when credit collapses payments have 
to be made in money which were never paid in money | 
before; consequently a largely increased supply of money 
is temporarily required, and if it is not forthcoming, 
money must obtain a scarcity value, just in the same way . 
as the value of any other commodity would be affected if | 
the demand for it were suddenly and largely increased. 
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None of the ordinary substitutes for money, such as } The relief 
bills of exchange, will suffice to relieve this scarcity, be- | affo Jed 
cause these substitutes are only instruments of credit, and "with re- 
the severity of the panic is due to a thorough collapse of | markable 
credit. But Bank of England notes, if allowed to be issued, | °** 


will afford relief, because as long as these notes are pay- 
able on demand, people are as willing to accept them as 
the current coin of the realm. Now it is very remarkable 
that, on the three occasions when the Bank Act was'| 
suspended, relief was afforded by an extremely small 
additional issue of bank notes. In 1857 and im 1866 
this additional issue of notes did not exceed 1,000,0001. 
sterling; in a few days the majority of these notes were 
returned to the bank, and the circulation was again in its 
normal condition. The relief may, therefore, be really 
regarded as a sentimental remedy. When the Bank Act 
was suspended, people thought that there would no longer 
be a dearth of money; they were, therefore, not so desirous 
to receive every payment in money. Credit was thus again 
gradually given as before, and the bank was consequently 
‘not obliged permanently to increase its issue of notes, 
since the cause no longer existed which had so stimu- 
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lated the demand for money that it obtained a scarcity 
value. 

When trade is in its ordinary condition, we believe that 
the amount of the Bank of England note circulation would 
be the same, whether the Bank Act existed or not. As 
long as bank notes are convertible into coin upon demand, 
the amount of bank notes which is kept in circulation is 
determined by exactly the same causes as those which 
regulate the amount of the copper and silver coinage. 
Unless something new should occur, such as a change in 
the mode of conducting business, it would be impossible 
to keep in circulation double the amount of our present 
copper coinage. Bankers could not induce their customers 
to take copper instead of silver; when a tradesman draws 
from his bank the wages to pay his workmen, he takes 
just as much gold, silver, and copper money as he believes 
he shall require; the pence he only uses to pay odd sums, 
for he would never think of burdening one of his workmen 
with eighty-four cumbrous pence, instead of paying him 
the amount in silver. Similar considerations apply to 
bank notes; for certain purposes they are extremely con- 
venient. Ifa person who is travelling takes a considerable 
sum of money about with him, bank notes are particularly 
useful ; they occupy so much less space, and are so much 
lighter than gold. But the repeal of the Bank Act would 
be as powerless to make an individual use bank notes in 
those cases where he now employs gold, as it would be to 
induce a man to use copper instead of silver money. We 
therefore conceive that, in ordinary times, the amount of 
the bank note circulation is entirely independent of the 
Bank Act; we also think that this Act exerts no influence 
in the first stages of speculation. 

When, however, a continuance of excessive speculation 
produces a commercial panic, it has been shown, on the 
three occasions when such a panic occurred, that credit 
cannot be restored without a suspension of the Act. We 
therefore consider the act to be prejudicial in its effects. 
It 18 generally practically inoperative; it is true, that in 
‘@ commercial crisis its effects are felt, but on such occa- 
sions its suspension has always hitherto become necessary. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate than these repeated 
suspensions; no one can tell from hour to hour what will 
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be done, and yet every one is sure, that if the Act is sus- 
pended, an enormous revulsion will take place in the 
money market. The rate of discount in 1857 and in 1866 
rapidly fell from ten to four per cent. All this uncer- 
tainty increases the excitement and distrust which are 
sure to be too prevalent in a period of financial difficulty. 

Inconvertible bank notes are the only other instruments 
of credit which have not yet been noticed. In our own 
country, every bank note can be immediately exchanged 
for coin. A private bank is obliged to give either Bank 
of England notes, or coin, for the notes which it issues; 
and the Bank of England is obliged to give coin in ex- 
change for all its notes; our bank note currency is there- 
fore said to be convertible. The currencies of some other 
countries are not in this position, and at the commence- 
ment of the present century our own Bank notes were not 
convertible into coin. From the year 1797 to 1819, 
cash payments were suspended in this country, or, in 
other words, during this time the Bank of England was 
permitted to issue notes without being obliged to give 
coin in exchange for them. At the present time the 
United States afford the most striking example of a large 
issue of inconvertible paper currency. The civil war which 
was so vigorously waged in that country severely tried the 
resources of the national exchequer; it was consequently 
attempted to meet the financial pressure by an issue of 
treasury notes, which may be regarded as bank notes not 
convertible into coin on demand. We shall presently 
consider some of the effects of this issue of treasury notes, 
and we shall trace its influence on prices. 

Before proceeding further with this subject, it is neces- 
sary to point out the very different consequences which 
follow, according as an inconvertible currency is or is not 
made a legal tender. If an inconvertihle currency is made 
a legal tender, an opportunity is immediately afforded to 
a government to defraud its creditors to an unlimited ex- 
tent, and the whole monetary arrangements of the country 


at once suffer a most disastrous disturbance. Great stress | 


has already been laid upon the fact, that when a currency | 
is convertible, the bank note circulation cannot be forced ! 
beyond its natural limits, because, if the bank note issue | 
is unduly increased, the notes are sure to be almost im- 
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mediately returned to the bank, in-order to be exchanged 
for coin. But there is no practical limit to the issue of 
inconvertible bank notes, and this is especially the case 
if these notes are made a legal tender. A government 
may pay the interest of its debt in these notes. Govern- 
ment contractors may also have the debts due to them 
discharged in these notes; the contractors, for instance, 
who supplied the Federal army with stores and provisions 
were paid in this manner. In fact, so indefinite is the 
power of issuing inconvertible notes, that the American 
Government was enabled in a few months to float 
40,000,0002. of these notes, whereas the Bank of England 
notes in circulation do not exceed half this amount. In- 
convertible notes will be as freely accepted as coin, if 
people have confidence that an inconvertible currency is 
only a temporary expedient, and that the government 
will take scrupulous care never to permit the issue of 
inconvertible notes to exceed an amount which can with 
certainty be ultimately redeemed. 

It is, therefore, possible to conceive that exceptional 
circumstances may occur, during which an inconvertible 
currency may be issued, if kept within proper limits, 
without disturbing the finances of the country. For in- 
stance, there can be little doubt that the American civil 
war created a demand for a greater amount of money to 
be circulated in that country; more money was in fact 
required, because the raising of a large army, and support- 
ing it in the field, would render it necessary to make 
many more payments in money. If the issue of an incon- 
vertible currency in America had gone no further than to 
satisfy this demand for a greater sum of money to be 
brought into circulation, no one’s confidence in the finan- 
cial credit of the government would have been shaken, 
and the inconvertible currency would have exerted no 
effect on prices. But the American Government far out- 
stepped these legitimate limits, These notes therefore 
are now no longer willingly accepted, and the consequence 
is that they have fallen to a discount, or, in other words, 
gold has advanced to a premium. At the present time, 
gold is in America at a premium of about thirty two per 
cent., consequently notes which represent 1327. will only 
exchange for 100/. of specie. It therefore follows, that if 
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the government or other individuals should pay with these 00x m. 
notes debts which were incurred before the currency was ‘°: *" 
depreciated, they would virtually defraud their creditors 
of thirty two per cent. of the amount which in equity is 
due to them. ; 
If, therefore, an inconvertible currency is made a legal 
tender, nominal prices may be forced up in proportion to 
the extent to which the currency is depreciated. Suppose, 
for instance, that the American Government wished to 
contract for a supply of rifles. A rifle manufacturer would 
say, I am perfectly willing to sell my rifles at 10/. each, 
but if I sell them to the American Government, I must 
obtain at least 13/., for they will pay me in their depre- 
ciated currency, and 13/. in their notes is barely equi- 
valent in value to 10/. in gold; the nominal price of ritles 
in America would rise thirty per cent., in consequence of 
its depreciated currency, and the same would be the case 
with every other commodity. . 
It cannot be said that any injury or injustice is done if | Jf not made 
inconvertible bank notes are not made a legal tender, al- a om 
though the issue of these notes may indicate a financial | injustice is 
policy disastrous to a country. When these notes are not | done, but 
a legal tender, no one is obliged to accept them ; if an in- oi Ge. 
dividual does take them, and afterwards discovers that the | rernment 
government cannot meet its obligations, the loss which he ‘ és destroyed 
suffers is as much his own creation as if he were to accept | nn 
a bill of exchange from an insolvent trader. Such notes can- | them. 
not exert the same nominal influence on prices as that just 
ascribed to inconvertible notes when made a legal tender. 
If inconvertible notes are not made a legal tender, there is 
no reason why prices should be estimated in them. Such 
notes would always serve as a barometer to measure the 
credit of a government, for as confidence in a government 
diminishes, these inconvertible notes would be constantly 
falling to,a greater discount. The French Revolutionary 
Government of 1792 adopted the expedient of issuing in- 
convertible notes in the form of assignats, and they at- 
tempted to maintain the value of these assignats by assur- 
ing the people that they were the paper representatives of 
the confiscated landed property of Freance But the value 
of an inconvertible note is not increased, although it is 
nominally issued as the representative of certain property, | 
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these notes will have a legal claim to the property, and 
that no more notes will be issued than will be equivalent 
in value to the property on which their security is pre- 
tended to be based. What would be the value of a mort- 
gage on an estate, if the owner of it could create any 
number of mortgages, all of which should constitute an 
equal claim to the property? The French people soon 
showed that they placed no faith in these assignats, which 
became so rapidly depreciated, that an assignat of 2000 
francs was scarcely sufficient to purchase a cup of coffee. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ON THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


N the minds of most people, every question concerning 
currency is so intimately connected with the rate of 
interest, that it will be advisable in this place to discuss 
the subject in a distinct chapter. It is the more necessary 
that we should take this course, because the price of many 
kinds of property is directly regulated by the current rate 
of interest. 

It was observed, in our remarks upon profits, that gross 
profits are made up of the three following components :— 
First, insurance against risk; secondly, wages of superin- 
tendence ; and thirdly, interest on capital. This last com- 
ponent may be regarded as a remuneration for saving. 
The amount of the last component may be estimated by 
the interest which can be obtained upon capital, when in- 
vested in securities which, according to the general opinion 
of the community, involve no risk whatever. In our own 
country, this certainty against risk of loss is provided by 
the public funds, and therefore the interest which can be 
obtained on money, when invested in the funds, always 
affords a measure of the current rate of interest in this 
country. 

The price of funds varies slightly from day to day, and 
consequently the current rate of interest must also be sub- 
ject to daily fluctuations. But although the current rate 
of interest is liable to these constant variations, yet through 
a long succession of years they are confined within very 
narrow limits. The English funds at the present time 
annually pay 3/. upon each 100I. of stock ; when, there- 
fore, Consols are at 100/., the current rate of interest: is 
three per cent. The lowest price which Console have 
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Boox 111. | reached during the last twelve years has been 88/.; money 
oH: XI, | invested in Consols at this price would pay an interest of 
about three and three-sevenths per cent.; and therefore, 
the current rate of interest, though subject to constant 
fluctuations, has not, when estimated by the price of funds, 

varied so much as half per cent. during twelve years. 
In the language of every-day life, the current rate of 
interest is said to be determined, or rather to be denoted, 
by the price of money. If an individual, a company, or a 
foreign government, wished to obtain money from the loan 
market, they are obliged to pay a certain price for the use 
of it, in the same way as they would be if they purchased 
any other commodity ; the price which is so paid is repre- 
sented by the rate of interest which is promised by the 
though dif- borrowing party. Suppose the Russian Government cannot 
jae ~~ obtain a loan in our market under five per cent., whereas 
other coun. OUT OWN government can at the same time borrow money 
tries. at three per cent., those who lend money to our govern- 
ment think that they incur no risk of loss, and therefore 
a remuneration of two per cent. is given for the risk which 
is supposed to be incurred when lending money to the 
Russian Government. With this remuneration for risk 
we are not concerned, when investigating the current rate 

of interest. 

The rateof It is evident that there is some point which may be 
ers | regarded as a position of stable equilibrium about which 
small 'the current rate of interest in this country oscillates, for 
ered although varying from day to day, yet it always approxi- 
pea | mates to about three and a quarter per cent. This-point, 
' therefore, about which the oscillation takes place, may be 
regarded as the average or normal amount of the current 
rate of interest. Two distinct investigations must con- 
sequently be made. In the first place, the causes must be 
ascertained which determine the average current rate of 
interest ; for the question may be naturally asked, Why 
should not the rate of interest fluctuate about two or about 
four per cent., instead of keeping with so much constancy 
to about three and a quarter per cent.? After having made 
this investigation, we shall then proceed to account for 
those small fluctuations in the rate of interest which are 
almost of daily occurrence. It would thus aprear, adopt- 
ing the language of the money market, and speaking of 
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the price of money instead of the rate of interest, that the 
laws which determine the price of money require the same 
mode of exposition as those which regulate the price of 
every other commodity. In the chapters on price it was 
explained, that the price of each commodity was subject to 
constant variations, which were caused by fluctuations in 
the demand and supply ; but at the same time these varia- 
tions always gravitate to a certain point, which is deter- 
mined by the cost of producing the article, and which has 
been denominated by political economists, the natural price. 

The first problem, therefore, which presents itself for 
solution is this, Why should the rate of interest in this 
country, upon the best security, be now always about three 
and a quarter per cent.? why should it not be either much 
more or much less than this—say, for instance, five per 
cent., or two per cent.? A century since, no money could 
be borrowed in this country, even by government, at less 
than five per cent.; whereas, in Holland, the government 
has frequently obtained loans at two per cent. The rate 
of interest is primarily determined by the capacity and 
desire the people of the country have to accumulate 
capital, compared with the demand for the capital which 
is so accumulated. Now, as previously remarked, the 
amount of wealth which is saved will vary ceteris paribus 
with the rate of interest which can be obtained. If five 
per cent. were the current rate instead of three per cent., 
there would be a greater inducement offered to every indi- 
vidual to save, and consequently a greater amount of 
capital would be saved. But on the other hand, the de- 
mand for capital varies inversely with the rate of interest; 
there will be a greater demand to borrow when money can 
be obtained at three per cent., than when it is necessary to 
give five per cent. If, therefore, the rate of interest were 
five per cent., there might be an amount of ‘capital ac- 
cumulated more than sufficient to meet the demands of 
those who wished to borrow; if, however, the rate of 
interest were only two per cent., the demand of those 
who wished to borrow might far exceed the amount of 
capital to be lent. An adjustment takes place similar 
to that which regulates the price of commodities, for 
the rate of interest must ultimately settle down to such 
a@ point as will equalise the demand to the supply; or, in 
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other words, the amount of capital accumulated must 
satisfy the demands of those who wish to borrow. 

The principle just enunciated affords an explanation of 
the various rates of interest which prevail in different 
countries. The Dutch are more frugal in their habits 
and less expensive in their mode of living than we are. 
A less powerful inducement will therefore make them 
abstain from spending, and consequently two per cent. 
interest on capital may exert the same influence in causing 
the Dutch to accumulate as would be exerted upon the 
English by an interest on capital of three per cent. It 
therefore appears that the amount of capital accumulated, 
or, in other words, the current rate of interest which 
prevails through an average of years, partly depends on 
national character. In countries where the government 
is unsettled and property insecure, the rate of interest 
is certain to be high, because under such circumstances 
it would be impossible to find any very secure invest- 
ment; consequently a portion of the interest received 
might always be considered as an equivalent for the risk 
of loss incurred; in the same way people always expect to 
obtain a high rate of interest from hazardous speculations, 
In India, a high rate of interest has always prevailed, for 
there property has been insecure, the people being con- 
stantly pillaged by the native rulers who tyrannised over 
them. In a young prosperous colony such as Australia, 
the rate of interest is sure to be higher than in an old 
thickly peopled country like our own. In this case the 
high rate of interest is not to be accounted for, as in India, 
by a want of security with regard to property. It has 
already been remarked, with reference to Australia, that a 
generally high rate of profit is sure to prevail when there 
is a plentiful supply of fertile land. But if the average 
rate of profit which can be realised in trade is high, the 
rate of interest must necessarily be also high. If farmers 
in Australia on the average obtain a profit of twenty per 
cent., whereas farmers in England only obtain a profit of 
ten per cent., an Australian farmer will pay a much 
higher rate of interest for capital which he might wish 
to borrow with a view to extending his business, than 
an English farmer could possibly afford to pay. Every 
urcumstance therefore in @ country which tends to ‘raise 
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the average rate of profit must also produce an increase 
in the rate of interest; on the other hand, the rate of 
interest will be lowered by every circumstance which tends 
to reduce the average rate of profit. 

It has been shown in a previous chapter* that the 
average rate of profit rises or falls as the cost of labour is 
increased or decreased; it has been also explained that 
the cost of labour is less or greater according as food is 
cheaper or dearer ; hence, a bountiful supply of cheap food, 
whether imported from other countries, or obtained from 
our own soil by agricultural improvements, exerts a direct 
influence to raise the average rate of profit, and conse- 
quently to increase the average rate of interest. But 
in a country like our own, the rapid increase of popu- 
lation tends to make food become more expensive, and 
therefore the question, whether the general rate of profit, 
and consequently the average rate of interest, will de- 
cline as population advances, must be determined by con- 
sidering whether agricultural improvements and foreign 
importations of food will suffice to meet the demands of 
a larger population without increasing the expense of 
obtaining food. 

The price of many kinds of property directly depends 
upon the average rate of interest. Suppose from any 
circumstance such as the cheapening of food, or from 
the opening up of new and eligible investments for 
capital, that the rate of interest should rise throughout 
England, say from three to four per cent.; a correspond- 
ing decline must take place in the price of all such 
securities as the funds, railway debentures, and other 
investments, the interest upon which is fixed. The price 
of railway, mining, and other shares, would also decline; 
for the price of these shares is now so regulated by the 
general competition in the money market, that the divi- 
dends paid upon these shares must be sufficient, not only 
to return the interest given by investments which are | 
perfectly secure, but, in addition to this, an adequate 
equivalent for the risk incurred. The price therefore of 
such shares must decline, if the rate of interest increases. 
The price of land would also be affected by either a’ 
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BOOK IN. rise or fall in the general rate of interest. In our own 
cH. x1 country, land is considered as secure an investment 
'as Consols. There are many advantages associated with 
the ownership of land which are not enjoyed by a fund- 
holder; the possession of land gives social position, and 
political influence, and also affords an opportunity for 
' enjoying the pleasures of a country life. Money invested 
in land does. not return so large an interest as if it were 
| invested in the funds, for the advantages just enumerated 
pet considered to afford a compensation for the smaller 
| interest received. If, therefore, the general rate of interest 
should rise, the price of Consols would decline, and the 
| price of land would also decline, because land would be 
| expected to pay a higher rate of interest than before. 
The price When it is said that the price of land will decline 
ee with a rise in the rate of interest, it must not be sup- 
Fall bares posed that land necessarily dimiishes in value as the 
rateofin- yate of interest advances. The particular influence which 
terest riseé, is exerted on the price of land by a rise in the rate of 
interest may be understood from the following simple 
example :—Let it be supposed that money invested in land 
ought to return the same interest as money invested in 
the funds; we may consider this interest to be at the 
present time three per cent. A landed estate, therefore, 
the net income from which was 30001. a year would sell for 
i 100,0002. But the same estate, if the net annual returns 
| from it continued to be 30001., would only sell for 60,0001. 
'if the rate of interest should advance from three to five 
per cent., and if people still expected to obtain the cur- 
rent rate of interest from money invested in land. Upon 
this hypothesis the price of this estate and all other 
| landed property would decline forty per cent. if the rate 
of interest advanced from three to five per cent. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that the causes which affect 
the average current rate of interest may also affect the 
returns to landed property, or, in other words, the rent 
of land. The conclusion that the price of landed property 
would decline forty per cent. if the rate of interest ad- 
vances from three to five per cent. is based upon the as- 
sumption that the rent of land remains unchanged; the 
current rate of interest, in fact, simply determines the 
; number of years’ purchase which land will realise, It 
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may, however, be remarked, that most of the circum- 00x mr. 
stances which produce a rise in the rate of interest will ° *" 
usually decrease the rent of land; thus, the rate of interest 

is raised by a diminution in the cost of labour; cheap 

food decreases the cost of labour, but when food is cheap, 
agricultural produce is also cheap, and farmers cannot pay 

so high a rent for the use of land. Again, if the rise in, 

the rate of interest is not accompanied by any change in | 

the price of agricultural produce, the farmer’s profits will 

be the same as they were betore; he will not, however, 

be satisfied with the same profits, because the average 

rate of profit throughout the country will rise if the rate 

of interest is increased, and his rent must consequently be | 
reduced, It therefore appears that a rise in the rate of , and for 
interest will generally reduce the price of land in two dis- deaeilaa 
tinct ways; in the first place, as the rate of interest ad- 

vances, the number of years’ purchase which land will 

realise diminishes; in the second place, the causes which 

produce a rise in the rate of interest generally exert an 
influence to decrease the rent of land. 

A remark may here be made to meet a difficulty which | Comes 
may suggest itself to some of our readers. It may be nie i 
asked, How can there be, with the keen competition of | diferent 
capital which distinguishes this commercial age, such a | To 
difference in the current rate of interest as that between diferent 
England and Holland? It might be thought that Dutch- | countries. 
mea would place the same confidence in our funds as they 
would in their own government securities, and that con- 
sequently capital would be sent from Holland to be in- 
vested in our funds, instead of being employed there at a 
lower rate of interest. If the Dutch did this on a very 
large scale, there would cease to be any marked difference 
in the rate of interest prevailing in the two countries. 

But however active the competition of labour and capital 
may be, however keen and desirous traders may be to: 
realise the largest profits, and labourers to secure the | 
highest, wages, yet the people of each community, more | 
or less, restrict the range of competition to their own 
country. The prospect of very slightly higher wages would 
tempt our more intelligent workmen from London to 
Scotland; but a far larger inducement must be offered to 
workmen in order to induce them to undertake a shoster 
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journey: to cross the Channel and to settle in France. As 
long, therefore, as these feelings continue, very: different 
rates of wages may prevail in different countries. In a 
similar manner, although there is no doubt that capital 
passes more freely than labour from one country to an- 
other, yet the people of each country naturally feel more 
confidence in their own government than is felt by the 
people of other nations. Hence they are willing to accept 
a smaller rate of interest from their government than 
would satisfy foreign investors. It is evident, therefore, that 
although capital is largely invested in foreign countries, 
yet people so highly appreciate the advantage of having 
their capital invested in their own country, that very dif- 
ferent rates of interest may prevail in two neighbouring 
nations. 

We have now remarked upon the chief causes which 
determine the average rate of interest which prevails in 
different countries; it is now necessary to explain those 
temporary variations in the rate of imterest which are 
indicated by daily fluctuations in the price of funds, or 
by frequent alterations in the rate of discount. It has 
been stated, that the price of funds has not varied more 
than twelve per cent. during many years, consequently 
there is not more than about three-eighths per cent. differ- 
ence in the interest which the funds pay when at their 
maximum, and when at their minimum price. But alter- 
ations in the rate of interest at different times would 
appear to be much greater, if they are estimated by 
fluctuations in the rate of discount. The rate of discount 
very frequently varies as much as one per cent. in the 
course of a week, and during a commercial crisis it has in 
a few months advanced from four to ten per cent. The 
rate at which the Bank of England discounts bills is 
termed the bank rate of discount, and this regulates the 
general rate of discount throughout the country. The 
bank could of course have no power to control the rate of 
discount, unless it carefully followed the wants of the 
money market; for if the bank rate of discount was higher 
than the rate at which other establishments could afford. 
to discount bills, no bills would be taken to the bank to 
be discounted. If, on the other hand, the bank should 
discount bills at lower rates than other establishments, 
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every bill would be taken to the bank, and the bank 
would be virtually resigning a large amount of profit. The 
bank rate of discount is usually fixed each Thursday, at 
the weekly meeting of the governors, and unless some- 
thing very extraordinary occurs, it is rarely altered during 
the week. The bank rate of discount also regulates the 
amount of interest which can be temporarily obtained 
upon money; for joint-stock banks, such as the London 
and Westminster, allow interest one per cent. less than the 
bank rate of discount upon all sums which are deposited 
with them exceeding 500/. The interest upon deposits, 
for instance, would be nine per cent., when in a commercial 
panic the bank rate of discount was ten per cent. 

It may seem extraordinary that there should not have 
been a greater fall in the funds and other such securities, 
when bankers would allow interest at the rate of nine per 
cent. Why, it may be said, should any one have kept 
their money in funds or railway shares, which were only 
paying three or four per cent., when bankers would give 
nine per cent. interest? It must, however, be remembered, 
that every one knows that the rate of discount would only 
remain for a very limited time at ten per cent.; it would 
rapidly, perhaps suddenly, return to its former amount; 
as the crisis subsides, the price of all securities would im- 
prove, and then those who sold their funds or shares to 
enjoy a temporary high rate of interest, would be obliged 
to repurchase them at advanced prices. 

The frequent variations in the rate of discount are not 
due to any permanent causes, but rather depend on the 
amount of money floating in the loan market, compared 
with the amount required to support the various advances 
made, and the various engagements undertaken upon 
credit. The rate of discount would immediately rise if 
any event should occur which would cause an increased 
demand for specie. Suppose, for an example, that a pro- 
spect of war with China should induce our merchants to 
believe that we might for a time be shut out from com- 
mercial intercourse with that country; it so happens that 
a large proportion of the tea and silk we obtain from China 
is purchased by specie. If, therefore, there was a rumour 
of war with China, our merchants would at once send out 
large amounts of specie to China, for the purpose of 
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BOOK Ill, | purchasing tea and silk. These merchants would obtain 
o8- x1. | this money by advances made to them on credit. If they 
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had bills in their possession not yet due, they would im- 
mediately get them discounted; hence the demand for 
discount, or, in other words, the demand for specie, will be 
temporarily increased, and the rate of discount and the 
rate of interest will both rise, Any circumstance which 
causes credit to be restricted will at once produce an ad- 
vance in the rate of discount; for a restriction of credit 
means, that people are more anxious to be paid in the 
form of money. There will, therefore, be a greater anxiety 
shown to convert all such instruments of credit as bills of 
exchange into money; the demand for money will increase, 
and the rate of discount necessarily advance. 

If, therefore, we summarise the results of this chapter, 
it may be stated, that the average rate of interest which 
prevails in any period depends upon the amount of capital 
existing in a country, compared with the various other 
circumstances which have been enumerated as affecting 
the economical condition of a nation. But those tempo- 
rary variations in the rate of interest which are marked by 
almost daily fluctuations in the price of Consols, and in 
the rate of discount, are- not determined by changes in the 
demand and supply of capital, in all the various forms in 
which it ministers to the production of wealth. These 
variations depend on the demand and supply of capital in 
one particular form, namely, money; for it has been shown 
that a rise in the rate of discount is caused by an increased 
demand for ready money, usually resulting from a contrac- 
tion of credit. 


- CHAPTER XIII 


THE TENDENCY OF PROFITS TO FALL AS A NATION ADVANCES. 


T has been incidentally remarked in the last and several 
other chapters of this work, that a high rate of profit 
is sure to prevail in young colonies which possess an 
abundant supply of fertile land. Moreover, the history of 
every progressive nution shows that the current rate of 
interest has gradually declined; it would therefore seem, 
that an advance in population and wealth is sure to be 
accompanied by a fall in the general rate of profit. 

The explanation of the different rates of profit which 
prevail in the various stages of a nation’s progress, suggests 
questions of as much practical and scientific interest as 
any that are discussed in political economy. It is some- 
what singular, too, that these particular questions have 
perplexed many of the most eminent writers on this science ; 
for instance, Adam Smith failed to give a correct solution 
of the problem here presented. All his remarks on the 
subject seem infected with the fallacy that low prices 
produce a reduction in the rate of profit. 

General high or low prices indicate nothing with 
regard to the average rate of profit. Hugh prices simply 
show that money has a small purchasing power; on the 
other hand, low prices show that money has a large 
purchasing power. If, from the discovery of very rich 
gold mines, the cost of obtaining gold should be greatly 
reduced, gold might then decline in value one half; if 
this should be so the price of every commodity would be 
doubled. It would not however follow, that such a great 
rise in general prices would be accompanied by even the. 
slightest alteration in the average of profit. In order to 
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prove this, let us enquire in what manner the positivn of a 
manufacturer would be affected by such a change in the 
value of gold as that just supposed. If general prices 
were doubled, the manufacturer would be enabled to 
obtain double the price for his goods; but then it must 
not be forgotten, that the money cost of producing these 
goods would also be doubled, for he would be obliged to 
pay double the price for his machinery, and for the raw 
material. His labourers’ wages must also be doubled, 
hecause now 5/. would only have the same power of pur- 
chasing commodities as 50s. had before. It is therefore 
manifest, that a general rise or fall in prices is solely 
caused by an alteration in the value of the precious metals, 
and, consequently, can have no effect in determining the 
average rate of profit. 

In order that there should be no obscurity upon this 
subject, let us again impress upon our readers, that the 
rate of profit is primarily determined by the ratio in 
which any wealth which is produced is distributed between 
the capitalists and the labourers, who have contributed to 
its production. Unless, therefore, the amount of the wealth 
itself is increased, the share allotted to the capitalists can 
only be augmented by diminishing the share appropriated 
to the labourers. If, for instance, the employer's share is 
one third, the labourer’s share will be two thirds, and if 
the employer’s profits should be increased, and his share 
should become one half, the labourers’ wages must be 
diminished, for their share would be one half instead of 
two thirds. This proposition, though apparently so simple, 
is fundamental, and cannot be too carefully borne in' mind 
by the reader. 

Adam Smith was probably induced to suppose that 
low profits were produced by low prices by misinterpreting 
certain phenomena of frequent occurrence. When any 
particular branch of industry is extremely prosperous the 
prices prevailing in it rapidly advance and an exception- 
ally high rate of profit prevails. On the other hand when 
any particular branch of trade is depressed, prices decline 
and profits are reduced. The connection which thus 
appears to exist in certain cases between high or low 
prices and high or low profits can be readily explained. 
Activity of trade is due to an augmentation in the demand 
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fur any particular commodity; on the other hand an 
industry becomes depressed when the supply of the com- 
modities produced exceeds the demand for them. In the 
first place let it be assumed that a new market is suddenly 
opened for some kind of manufactures, such for instance, 
as woollen cloth. An increased quantity of cloth cannot 
perhaps be at once produced to meet this new demand; 
those who are anxious to purchase cloth compete with 
each other for its possession; the price of cloth conse- 
quently rises and the manufacturers’ profits are increased. 
This advance in profits can only be temporary, for the 
exceptionally high profits will attract capital to the trade. 
The supply of commodities will be increased, and thus the 
new demand will become satisfied. Prices will decline 
and the profit realised in the branch of industry will be 
eradually restored to the natural rate. 

In order’ to investigate the opposite case, let it be 
assumed that there is a sudden falling off in the demand 
for cotton goods. The supply will consequently, for a 
time, exceed the demand. The compctition of those who 
are anxious to sell will reduce prices, and profits will 
decline. People are naturally anxious to contract their 
business if it ceases to be remunerative. The manufacture 
of cotton goods will be gradually contracted. The supply 
will be diminished ; prices will again rise, and profits will 
be restored to their natural rate. It is therefore evident 
that the prevalence of high or low profits in sume parti- 
cular branch of trade simply indicates that for a time 
either an exceptionally high or an exceptionally low rate 
of profit is realised. Buta rise or a fall mm general prices is 
solely due to an alteration in the value, or in other words, 
in the purchasing power of gold, and denotes nothing 
whatever with regard to the average rate of profits. 

It has already been found convenient to employ the 
expression, the effective desire to accumulate wealth. 
This effective desire is sure to increase with the social 
progress of a nation. The less civilised people are, the 
less care will they have for the future; the more prudent 
people are, the more desirous will they be to save wealth, 
and thus accumulate capital. It is only the most back- 
ward tribes who do not make some provision for the future, 
and there is no doubt that a great amount of wealth 
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would be saved, even if no profit could be obtained on 
capital. People would set aside something, in order either 
to make a provision for children, or to be prepared against 
old age, and such casualties as illness. But the great 
bulk of the capital of the country is saved for the purpose 
of obtainmg a profit upon its investment. It therefore 
follows, that the amount of profit which is thus obtained 
primarily determines the amount of capital accumulated. 
It is, however, impossible to tell the exact ratio in which 
the amount of capital accumulated would increase or 
decrease with a rise or fall in the average rate of profit ; 
all that can be said is this, that the wealth saved will be 
greatly diminished, if the current rate of interest on the 
best security should fall from three to one per cent. On 
the other hand, the accumulation of capital will be most 
powerfully stimulated, if new and eligible investrif€nts 
for capital should be opened up. It must, however, not 
be concluded, that if at some future day our government 
should be able to borrow money at one per cent., there 
would then be less capital accumulated than now. The 
reverse would assuredly be the case, because such a fall 
in the rate of interest would prove that the effective 
desire of the people to accumulate wealth had been much 
increased ; in fact, their prudence would have become so 
great, that then one pcr cent. interest would offer the 
same inducement to save as three per cent. does now. 

It would therefore appear, that the amount of wealth 
which is saved in a country at any particular time is 
partly the cause and partly the effect of the average rate 
of profit, for the greater the amount of the capital which 
is accumulated, the less ceteris paribus will be the average 
rate of profit; whereas, on the other hand, the less the 
average rate of profit, the smaller ceteris paribus will be 
the amount of capital accumulated. An adjustment takes 
place between these different influences; for it is evident, 
in the first place, that a certain average rate of profit 
results from a particular amount of accumulation, and 
secondly, the amount which is accumulated determines 
the average rate of profit. In each stage, therefore, of a 
nation’s social and economical condition there must pre- 
vail a certain average rate of profit, this rate being adapted 
to the particular amount of capital which will be accumu- 
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lated by the prospect of being able to obtain the rate of 30ox mu. 
profit which is supposed to prevail. We are now in a “™ *" 
position to investigate the general tendency of profits to 

rise or fall as a nation advances, for this can be conve- 

niently done by considering the principal circumstances 

which accompany a nation’s economical progress, and by 

tracing the effect of these circumstances upon the average 

rate of profit. When a nation is advancing, capital and Whena 
population are sure both to increase. If the population C™“aiy 8 
increases faster than the circulating capital of a country, rental ene 
there will be a smaller proportionate wage-fund to dis- population 
tribute amongst the labourers, and their wages must in- both tn- 
evitably decline. If this decline in wages is not accom- ~~ 
panied by any diminution in the industrial efficiency of 

the labourer, a smaller sum of money will be paid for the 

same amount of labour, and it would therefore appear that 

profits must consequently be increased. If, on the other 

hand, the circulating capital increases faster than the 
population, wages must advance, and the profits of capital 

will be diminished. It might, therefore, seem that an 

increase of population tends to augment the rate of profit, 

and yet such a conclusion is apparently contradicted by 
experience ; for in young colonies, whose fertile land is 

only partly occupied, a high average rate of profit always 
prevails; moreover, it may be observed, that profits de- 

cline as a country becomes more thickly peopled. All 

the phenomena just described may be very simply ex- 

plained. 

It has already been frequently affirmed, that im the Food con- 
absence of any counteracting circumstances, food requires ently re- 
more labour and capital to produce it, and, therefore, ficur to 
becomes more expensive as the wants of an increasing , produce it 
population render it necessary te resort to less productive | *2¥"ry 
land. If food could be obtained in indefinitely large quan- |?” 
tities without any increased cost, every advance in the 
population of the country would exert a direct influence 
to raise the average rate of profit. In every old country 
the remuneration received by the worst-paid labourers 
may be regarded as the minimum wages, or, in other words, 
the least wages which will suffice to support the labourer. 

As an example of this, our own agricultural labourers may 
be cited, for every one who is acquainted with their con- 
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dition must know that their wages could not be reduced, 
without depriving them of many of the first necessaries 
of life; such a deprivation would diminish their mianual 
strength, and decrease the efficiency of their labour. The 
wages of the agricultural labourer in this country are 
barely sufficient at the present time to provide him and 
his family with the cheapest clothing, and the simplest 
food. Let any one take the average earnings of an agri- 
cultural labourer in the west of England, and let an esti- 
mate be formed of this labourer’s expenditure, and it 
will be found that it is impossible for an agricultural 
labourer to eat meat more than once a week; he is 
moreover powerless to make any provision against old age 
or sickness. Let us enquire what will take place if popula- 
tion increases, and food becomes more expensive. It may 
be assumed in order to illustrate the argument, that bread 
rises in price fifty per-cent.; such an assumption is by no 
means imaginary, for within the last few years there has 
been in many districts in England a greater rise than this 
in the price of meat and dairy produce. Labourers would 
endure much suffering if they obtained less bread than 
they are now accustomed to consume; if, therefore, bread 
rose in price fifty per cent., it would be impossible for 
agricultural labourers to live on their present wages ; their 
wages therefore must be raised, or, in other words, the 
cost of labour increases, if no counteracting circumstances 
intervene to prevent food becoming more expensive as 
population advances. Hence, in a country like England, 
which 1s advancing in population and wealth, two agencies 
are constantly exerting an influence to reduce profits. 

In the first place, an increased population tends to make 
food more expensive, but if food becomes more expensive, 
the cost of labour is augmented, and this cannot happen 
without diminishing profits. In the second place, as a 
nation advances in wealth, the people become more pru- 
dent, a smaller return,on capital will induce them to save, 
and consequently, a greater capital is accumulated in pro- 
portion to the profits which can be realised upon it. There 
can however be no doubt that many circumstances come 
into operation which act more or less powerfully to retard 
this fall in profits. Thus it should be borne in mind, 
that only a portion of the capital accumulated in England 
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is invested in the country itself, either as circulating or as BOOK U1. 


fixed capital. Our capital is freely invested in other 
countries, we subscribe to foreign loans, and by our aid 
many most important railways and other works have been 
carried out in every quarter of the world. As an example 
it may be stated, that of the 15,000,000/. which has been 
spent upon the Grand Trunk Railway in Canada, nearly 
the entire amount was subscribed by English shareholders. 
Every year the field for the investment of capital in foreign 
countries is rapidly extending, and it will continue to 
extend, as the barriers of prejudice are broken down 
between different nations, and as security of property is 
spread over a wider area. Now all this capital which is 
accumulated, but is not invested in our own country, pro- 
duces no effect, either upon the average rate of profit, or 
upon the wages paid to our labourers ; and as the field for 
the investment in foreign countries may become of almost 
boundless entent, it is quite possible to conceive, that 
capital may continue to increase, even with greater rapidity 
than it has during the past few years, without causing 
any fall in the rate of profit. If, however, this outlet for 
our savings should be at any time partially closed, a 
great stream of capital would be turned back upon 
England; the circulating capital of the country would 
consequently be greatly augmented ; the wages paid to the 
labourers, and therefore the cost of their labour, would be 
greatly increased, and the rate of profit would rapidly 
decline. 

Observations have now been made upon the extent to 
which a fall in the rate of profit resulting from a con- 
stantly increasing accumulation of capital may be counter- 
acted by the investment of capital in foreign countries. 
We will next speak of the principal circumstances which 
counteract the decline in profits, which will be sure to ac- 
company an increase in population, unless supplies of cheap 
food can be obtained. Agricultural improvements, and 
the importation of food from countries less thickly peopled 
than our own, are the chief circumstances which enable 
additional supplies of food to be obtained without an in- 
crease in its cost. In the first place, with regard to 
agricultural improvements, there can be no doubt that 
superior methods of culture have largely augmented the 
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average yield from each acre of land in this country, and 
this larger produce has been obtained without a greater 
proportionate expenditure of labour and capital. Two very 
prominent improvements need only be mentioned ; for it 
is well known that much comparatively unproductive land 
has been made to produce large crops of corn, by the cul- 
tivation of the turnip, and by the use of artificial manures. 
Improved implements are every year introducing greater 
efficiency and economy into agriculture. If we were com- 
pelled to obtain from our own soil all the additional food 
which an increasing population would require, food would 
greatly rise in price, the cost of labour would be increased, 
and profits would decline. 

Those political economists who consider that a decline 
in the rate of profit must of necessity accompany an ad- 
vance in population and wealth, frequently affirm, that 
material progress has very definite limits, and that the 
progress of each nation must, necessarily, sooner or later 
‘ease. It is, for instance, maintained, that if the rate of 
profit continues to decline, the returns to capital will, after 

time, be so small, that no adequate inducement will be 
any longer held out for increased accumulation. Under 
these circumstances, capital will not be further increased, 
the rate of profit will have reached its lowest limit, and the 
nation then will arrive at what is called a stationary state. 
A stationary state is of course a possible contingency, and 
there can be no doubt that England might soon be in 
his condition if those causes which have been enumerated, 
as tending to keep up the rate of profit, ceased to act for 
ny length of time. But, with regard to almost all coun- 
tries, the stationary state was more likely to be attained 
fifty years since than it is now. During the last century, 
the Dutch frequently Jent money to their government at 
two per cent.; this indicates a much lower rate of profit 
than has prevailed in any European country for. many 
years past. Holland in the last century had no doubt 
very closely approached the stationary state. But the 
general condition of Europe was then so disturbed, that 
comparatively little capital was sent from one country to 
another for the purpose of being invested; hence, nearly 
all the capital which was accumulated by the thrifty Dutch 
had to be invested in their own country, and the result of 
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this was that the rate of profit which prevailed was so low, 
that no sufficient inducement was offered to increase the 
amount of capital accumulated. ; 

There are many other modes in which capital is ab- 
sorbed, besides those which we have enumerated ; for in- 
stance, the conversion of circulating into fixed capital tends 
to keep up the average rate of profit. During the first 
years of the great railway extension in this country, the 
average rate of interest undoubtedly rose; there was a 
great demand for capital, and the tempting speculations 
which presented themselves induced many to withdraw 
capital from business, and embark it in railway under- 
takings. But when, by the conversion of circulating into 
fixed capital, the wage fund of the country is diminished, 
the cost of labour is decreased, and an influence is thus 
exerted to raise the rate of profit. Such diminution in 
the wage fund is by no means hypothetical; the wages of 
labourers have often been for a time decreased by the 
sudden conversion of a large amount of wealth into fixed 
capital, either in the form of railways, machinery, &c. 
The injury to the labourers, it is true, is only temporary, 
because machinery and useful public works greatly aug- 
ment the productive resources of the country, and rapidly 
create a larger fund, from which future capital may be 
accumulated. 

Some people have considered that the average rate of 
profit is kept up or is prevented from falling by the de- 
struction of capital, which always takes place in those 
commercial panics which seem to recur with periodic re- 
gularity. The phenomena which accompany these crises 
give colour to this opinion. In consequence of the in- 
creasing accumulation of capital the money market is at 
length said to become glutted with capital seeking for in- 
vestment ; loans are freely offered, and the rate of interest 
declines. In such a state of things any undertaking which 
offers a prospect of unusual gain is eagerly supported ; a 
speculative feeling is thus engendered, the excitement 
quickly blinds men’s judgment, all kinds of fictitious 
schemes are brought forward, and capital is recklessly sub- 
scribed to carry out unprofitable undertakin Directly 
the mania begins to subside the losses of individuals be- 
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capital have been wasted; the surplus capital which was 
floating in the money market has been destroyed, capital 
becomes scarcer and the rate of interest rises. Hence, no 
doubt, a commercial crisis produces a considerable effect 
in the rate of profit by absorbing, or rather by destroying 
capital; but it is to be doubted whether the influence thus 
exerted is so powerful as that which is produced by those 
other circumstances already described as sustaining the 
average rate of profit. 

The general remarks which have been made in this 
chapter may be illustrated by explaining the high average 
rate of profit which prevails in a young colony such as 
Australia. The material condition of a country in the 
position of Australia is characterised by an abundance of 
fertile land and by a scarcity of capital and labour. The 
economy, therefore, of an old country like England affords 
a direct contrast; for in England fertile land is scarce, and 
labour and capital are both abundant. When fertile land 
is plentiful, food is sure to be cheap, and this will be 
especially true with regard to those kinds of food which 
require little labour for their production. For instance, 
immense flocks of sheep have been fed on the pastures of 
Australia entirely for the sake of their tallow and wool. 
The meat of these sheep was of no value whatever, until 
the gold discoveries brought a sudden accession of popula- 
tion ; for previously there were not enough people in Aus- 
tralia to consume even a small portion of the mutton that 
was annually killed. Wheat, however, was not relatively 
so cheap as mutton, because the cultivation of wheat re- 
quires considerable capital and labour. Labour was, how- 
ever, scarce, and the implements of agriculture were ex- 
pensive. Although labour and capital may be both scarce 
in such a country as Australia, yet it is evident that the 
returns to this labour and capital, if applied to cultivate 
the soil, must be extremely great when it is remembered 
that in such a country even the most fertile land can be 
obtained at a merely nominal price. 

The industry of a young colony is sure to be almost 
entirely confined to agriculture, for the great abundance 
of fertile land at her command gives her superior advan- 
tages in comparison with older countries. On the other. 
hand, it is impossible for a young colony to compete suc~ 
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‘he same considerations apply in a somewhat modified 
degree to mining industry; the gold mining of Australia 
is an exception to this, because comparatively few coun- 
tries produce gold, and therefore Australia has little 
competition. But in the case of such minerals as copper, 
which are produced both in England and Australia, it is 
impossible for Australian copper mines to compete against 
English copper mines, unless the former are far richer 
than the latter. Labour and machimery are so expensive 
in Australia, and the cost of bringing the ore from the 
mine to the coast is so great, that many a copper mine 
which is unprofitable in Australia would be a source of 
enormous wealth if it could be transferred to England. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the industry of a 
colony is employed in agriculture and in supplying those 
wants of the people for which provision cannot be made 
by importing commodities from other countries. For 
besides agricultural labourers, there must, in a young 
colony, be bricklayers and carpenters to build houses, 
and all the various retail dealers and others connected 
with them who minister to the daily domestic require- 
ments of life. Since, therefore, agriculture is the staple 
industry of a colony, it is evident that the average rate 
of profit which prevails will be regulated by the profit 
which can be obtained upon agriculture. When there 
is abundance of fertile land, every one can easily become 
a farmer; hence capital would not long continue to be 
employed in house building, or in retail trades, if a 
larger profit could be realised by investing it in agri- 
culture. In order therefore to explain the high rate of 
profit which prevails in a colony, it will be necessary 
to show that the profits on agriculture are larger in a 
colony than in a thickly-peopled country. Where fertile 
land is so abundant, it is of course only necessary to 
cultivate the most productive soils. Consequently labour 
and capital, when applied to agriculture, will be far more 
productive in a colony than in a country like our own. 
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It may perhaps, however, be said, that we have land far 
more fertile than any which is tilled in Australia. This, 
no doubt, is true, but the English farmer has to pay a 
heavy rent for the use of land, and he does not on the 
average realise greater profits than the farmer who culti- 
vates worse land, but who pays a smaller rent. England's 
population is so great, that there is a demand for all the 
produce which can be raised from her cultivated soil ; high 
rents therefore must prevail. These rents are an essential 
part of an English farmer’s expense; he pays his rent for 
the use of an efficient agent of production, just in the 
same way as if he were compelled to purchase a useful 
machine. The farmer in a colony has, speaking com- 
paratively, to pay no rent; he is saved this heavy expense, 
and there consequently remains a greater amount of 
produce to be distributed between the farmer and the 
labourer. Wages and profits are, for these reasons, almost 
invariably higher in a colony where fertile land is abun- 
dant, than in an older country where the growth of 
population has made land scarce. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OF OVER-PRODUCTION OR EXCESS OF SUPPLY. 


AS political economists who preceded the late Mr. 
James Mill and Mr. Ricardo, and many who have 
succeeded them, seem to anticipate a general over-produc- 
tion of commodities as a possible or even probable con- 
tingency. Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Malthus went so far as 
to impress upon all, the duty of exercising a moral restraint 
with regard to the accumulation of capital; for if this is 
not done, they feared that wealth would only be created 
to be wasted, and that it would be impossible to consume 
a great portion of the commodities produced. Sismondi 
was actually opposed to the use of machinery, because he 
believed that if the production of wealth was so much 
facilitated there would inevitably ensue a general over- 
production of all commodities. 

The fundamental error involved in these opinions 
would probably never have been supported by the three 
great writers just enumerated if they had clearly con- 
ceived the purport of the language they employed. Let 
us therefore, as a preliminary process, assign a distinct 
meaning to the word ‘over-production. Now, over- 
production may exist in two very different ways: in the 
first place, a greater quantity of commodities may be 
produced than can be sold at remunerative prices. In 
this case there may be no deficiency in the power of 
consumption. Everything which is produced can be 
readily consumed, but those who have a demand are not 
willing to pay such @ price as will remunerate those who 
produced the commodities. It is difficult, from the lan- 
guage employed, to determine whether this is the kind 
of over-production which is intended by Chalmers, Mal- 
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thus, and Sismondi. It is, perhaps, more probable that 
they conceived a second kind of over-production, differing 
very essentially from this. It is possible, as an hypo- 
thesis, to suppose that a greater quantity of all commo- 


‘dities may be produced than people really want. In the 


course of this chapter it will be proved that such an over- 
production has never taken place in the past and is never 
likely to occur in the future. 

With regard to the first kind of over-production, it has 
been stated when considering the laws of value and price 
that some particular commodity is frequently produced in 
excess; the price at which it sells will then cease to be 
remunerative, and the profits of those who produce the 
commodity are consequently reduced.- These low profits 
discourage the production of a particular commodity; in 
this way its supply is diminished, the demand is once 
more equalised to the supply, and prices are again made 
remunerative to the producer. When these low profits 
temporarily prevail in any branch of industry in conse- 
quence of over-production, it is said that the particular 
trade is dull or depressed. It is quite possible that such 
dullness and depression caused in the manner ‘above 
described may exist in every trade; if such a phenomenon 
should really occur, it would no doubt have been considered 
by the above-mentioned writers to denote general over- 
production. In one sense, it would be over-production ; 
but the word hasa double meaning, and by the aid of this 
ambiguity the most mischievous economic fallacies are 
speciously propounded and readily assented to: The 
method adopted is the following—Certain phenomena are 
described, and are admitted to prove the existence of 
general over-production in one of its significations. When, 
therefore, the possibility of over-production is proved, 
numerous events are shown to result from over-production 
in its other signification, and therefore the possibility that 
these events may really occur is regarded as proved, be- 
cause the existence of over-production in its other sense 
has been admitted. This method of reasoning affords a 
basig for an indefinite number of fallacies. If it be admitted 
that there is over-production, so far as it is represented 
by low profits, yet it can be proved that there never has 
been, and there never will be, over-production in the 
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sense that more commodities are produced than people 
will consume. 

Let us consider the case of a market being over-supplied 
with some particular commodity. If the American civil 


war had not occurred, the cotton manufacture of Lanca- : 


shire would, no doubt, quickly have presented an example 
of what is commonly called over-production. During the 
years 1859 and 1860, the Eastern demand for cotton goods 
was extremely active; prices ruled high, and unusually 
large profits were realised. Every manufacturer was con- 
sequently stimulated to produce on as large a scale as he 
possibly could. All the existing mills were worked to their 
utmost, and new mills were rapidly erected. The extra 
demand which caused these large profits would no doubt 
soon have been fully supplied. Manufacturers, if we may 
judge from past experience, would not have sufficiently 
diminished their production as the additional demand for 
cotton goods became gradually satisfied ; the market there- 
fore would almost certainly have become over-supplied, 
and the unusual activity which had prevailed in this branch 
of industry would infallibly have been succeeded by low 
profits and general dullness of trade. In fact, activity and 
depression always seem to succeed each other in the cotton 
trade in regular cycles. 

Although the market may be thus over-supplied with 
cotton goods, no one can suppose that these cotton goods 
will be wasted; there would be no difficulty whatever in 
selling the goods if they were only offered at a sufficiently 
low price. These low prices may be very disastrous to the 
manufacturer, but what he loses, is gained, or is saved by 
those who purchase cotton goods; there can therefore be 
no waste—all that happens is simply that the producers of 
certain commodities miscalculate the extent of the demand 
when these commodities are sold at a particular price. If 
the demand is over-estimated, the producers will realise 
smaller profits than they anticipated. But such an excess 
of supply can only be temporary, because low profits will 
. check production. The demand for a.commodity is deter- 
mined by its price; raise the price of a commodity,. and 
the quantity of that commodity which will be purchased 
is at once diminished. But, on the other hand, by suffi- 
ciently lowering the price, the quantity of a commodity 
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There is a certain average rate of profit which prevails in 
a country at any particular time. Unless manufacturers 
and traders hope, on the average of years, to realise a cer- 
tain rate of profit on their capital, they will not continue 
their business; they would rather withdraw their capital 
as speedily as possible, and invest it in other undertakings. 
A constant tendency is therefore in operation which so 
regulates the price of commodities that the ordinary rate 
of profit is, on the average of years, given to each class of 
producers. Ifthe price of any commodity is more than 
sufficient to do this, the production of the commodity is 
stimulated, the supply is increased, and the price of the 
commodity must fall in order to make the demand meet 
the increased supply. But whenever the price of any 
commodity falls so low as to cause a particular branch of 
industry to be comparatively unremunerative, there exists 
what 1s commonly called over-production; such over- 
production can only be temporary, for the low prices will 
exert an influence to check the supply of the commodity, 
and the price of the commodity will soon be raised, so 
a the producers of it again receive the ordinary rate of 
pront. 

It therefore appears that, however great may be the 
accumulation of capital, commodities are sure not to be 
produced so as to be wasted; there will be always persons 
ready to consume the commodities which are produced, if 
the price at which they are sold is sufficiently low. Con- 
sequently the accumulation of capital, as was pointed out 
in the last chapter, may reduce profits, but never causes a 
superfluous production of wealth. Capital may be misap- 
plied and wasted, and when a very low rate of profit pre- 
vails, there is always a great temptation, as is see by 
every commercial crisis, to squander capital upon useless 
and unproductive schemes. People become dissatisfied 
with the small profits of legitimate trade, and therefore 
recklessly embark in any scheme that affords a prospect 
of large gain. But such a misapplication of capital result- 
ing in a waste of wealth, is a very different thing from 
wealth being produced in such superfluity that it must be 
wasted for want of consumers. It is true, that the invest- 
ment of capital in unproductive schemes is often prompted 
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by the prevalence of a low rate of profit. The capital 
however need not be so invested, for it could still be em- 
ployed productively ; if it were so employed, the supply of 
commodities would be farther increased, and profits would 
again decline. This decline in profits would ie disadvan- 
tageous to the producers; the consumers of the com- 
modities would be benefited, and the wealth of the nation 
would be increased to the full extent of this additional 
production. 

When discussing the subject of capital the most ex- 
treme case of over-production was assumed; for it was 
supposed that capital went on accumulating so fast, and 
the production of commodities was so largely increased, 
that at length the labourers were able to obtain every- 
thing which they required. It may be said, that if in 
such a state of things capitalists should continue to accu- 
mulate, and labourers continue to labour, additional wealth 
would be produced, which no one would have any desire 
to consume; but such a supposition tacitly assumes, that 
men have an uncontrollable desire to labour, and that in 
fact they labour for labour’s sake. This is entirely con- 
trary to the experience of human nature: men labour in 
order to satisfy their wants, and to provide themselves 
with the enjoyments of life. Labourers would gladly 
shorten their hours of toil, if, in consequence of an in- 
creased accumulation of capital, the remuneration of la- 
bour should ever be so largely augmented that their wages 
should become sufficient to supply them with all the ne- 
cessaries and enjoyments of life. It therefore appears 
that, upon the most extreme hypothesis, there cannot be 
over-production, in the sense conceived by Malthus, Chal- 
mers, and Sismondi. The fallacies they propounded on 
this subject were no doubt due to a misinterpretation of 
the phenomena connected with the low profits which pre- 
vail in a trade when there has been an over-production of 
some particular commodity. Mr. J.S. Mill has aptly re- 
marked, that any ‘difference of opinion on the subject of 
over-production, involves radically different conceptions of 
political economy, especially in its practical aspect. On 
the one view we have only to consider how a sufficient 

roduction may be combined with the best possible distri- 
bation: but on the other, there is a third thing to be con- ; 
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sidered—how a market can be created for produce, or how 
‘gig ae can be limited to the capabilities of the mar- 

et. Besides, a theory so essentially self-contradictory 
cannot intrude itself without carrying confusion into the 
very heart of the subject, and making it impossible even 
to conceive with any distinctness many of the more com- 
plicated economical workings of society.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
ON THE RECENT GOLD DISCOVERIES. 


d hens unprecedentedly large supplies of gold which have 
been obtained from Australia and California, during 
the last few years, have already produced many important | 
results, and if these supplies continue, a still more power- | 
ful influence will no doubt be exerted upon the commercial | 
condition of every country. When the intelligence that 
rich deposits of gold were spread over Australia and Cali- 
fornia was confirmed by the repeated arrival of ships with 
many thousand ounces on board, the commercial mind 
of Europe became greatly excited. The wildest specu- 
lations were indulged in; financiers of great reputation 
confidently predicted, that gold would be so rapidly de- 
preciated in value, that it would in a few years be as cheap 
as silver. These predictions have not been realised, for 
although the yield of gold has continued far in excess of 
the original amount at which it was estimated, yet it is 
now a disputed pvint, whether up to the present time the 
value of gold has suffered any depreciation. There seems, 
however, to be a preponderance of evidence in favour of 
the opinion that there has been a slight depreciation in 
the value of gold. 
The Australian gold fields were discovered about the 
ear 1850, and those of California two years earlier. 
fore that time, almost all the gold used in Europe was 
obtained from South America and the Ural Mountains. 
It has been calculated, that the annual yield from all 
these sources combined did not exceed 6,000,000; and of 
this amount about 4,000,000/. was each year sent to Eng- 
land. But since the year 1850, the average yield of gold 
in Australia has been 10,000,0001., and the gold mines of 
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Book im. (California have been scarcely less productive. Almost all 
C8. XV- the Australian gold has been sent to this country, and 
the average annual amount which we have obtained from 
California has been at least 4,000,000/. It therefore ap- 
pears that Australia and California annually’send to this 
country an amount of gold exceeding by three times the 
amount previously obtained from all sources combined. 
The question, therefore, is at once suggested, What has 
England done with this additional gold? There can be 
no doubt that only a small portion of it has been coined, 
for the purpose of being employed as money in this coun- 
try*. Since, therefore, only a small portion of the addi- 
tional gold which has been imported into this country has 
been converted into currency, we will proceed to enquire 
in what manner the remainder has been appropriated. 
The gold which England imports must be applied to 
one or more of the three following purposes :— 
Purposesto 1st. It may be employed in arts and manufactures. 
par ea 2nd. It may be coined into money at the Mint. 
heated 3rd. It may be transmitted to foreign countries to pay 
applied. for various commodities purchased from them in the ordi- 
nary transactions of commerce. 
Theamount The extreme difficulty has already been alluded to of 
= ang CVD Approximately estimating the amount of gold annu- 
manufac. ally used in arts and manufactures. Gold is however de- 
Helio ae voted to a great variety of purposes, and Mr. Jacob, a high 
lide ss @uthority, supposed thirty years ago that 2,000,000/. of 
gold was annually absorbed in arts and manufactures. 
The amount of gold which is so employed has no doubt 
since then greatly increased. Mr. Jacob is generally con- 
sidered to have made an exaggerated estimate. The 
difference of opinion which exists upon this point does not 


* We are able to form no correct estimate of the amount of gold coin 
added to our currency by examining the Mint returns. The statistics of 
the Mint show the amount of gold, silver, and copper money annually 
coined; money is, however, constantly withdrawn from circulation for 
the purpose of being re-coined, and a considerable portion of the precious 
metals sent from this country is exported, not in the form of bullion, but 
in specie. A glance at the Mint returns at once proves the impossibility 
of forming from them any correct opinion as to the mode in which the 
precions metals which we annually import are employed. Thus in 1847, 
ol hed ane Lap gold A egehher aoe made, the gold coined at our 

int amoun o 5,000,0001.; in 1853 the amount rose to 11,000,000. : 
whereas it declined in 1858 to 1,200,001, ee 
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however in the least degree militate against the certainty 
of the conclusions about to be established. For whatever 
be the amount of gold which is used in arts and manu- 
factures, it is nevertheless evident that the amount thus 
absorbed, though it may gradually increase, cannot vary 
greatly from year to year. When, therefore, the annual 
yield of gold was nearly quadrupled, by the Australian 
and California discoveries, only a very small portion of 
this additional gold could in the first instance be absorbed, 
by an increased demand for gold for industrial purposes. 
Unless it is assumed that gold is cheapened, there can be 
no reason why the amount of gold employed in arts and 
manufactures should be much greater in 1852 than it was 
in 1848, and yet the yield of gold increased during this 
interval more than three-fold. Hence it may be said, 
with sufficient exactness, that almost the whole of the ad- 
ditional gold obtained from Australia and California must 
have been either coined at our Mint or re-exported to 
foreign countries. 

It will be remembered, that in a previous chapter an 
explanation was given of the connection between the quan- 
tity of money in circulation, and the general prices of com- 
modities, and it was then proved, that prices rise or fall in 
exact proportion to the increase or decrease in the quan- 
tity of money in circulation, if it 1s assumed that whilst 
this increase takes place, nothing occurs to affect the gene- 
ral economy of the nation. This principle may not appear 
to be sufficiently clear, because we have employed the 
ambiguous expression, ‘no change in the economy of the 
nation’; let us therefore explain the exact nature of the 
qualification thus introduced. It is quite evident, that if 
the population of a country should greatly increase, a 
larger quantity of money would be required to be kept 
in circulation, for there would be more buying and 
selling. Jf a nation had 30,000,000/. of money in cir- 
culation, when its population was 10,000,000, it would 
seem that 45,000,000U. of money ought to be im circulation 
when its population had increased to 15,000,000. If, how- 
ever, no additional amount of money were brought into 
circulation as the population increased, and if, at the same 
time, no substitutes for money were provided, the same 
amount of money would have to do a greater amount of 
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buying and selling than it did before, or, in other words, 
a smaller quantity of money will be exchanged in each 
transaction of buying and selling. The consequence of 
this must be a general decline in the price of commodities. — 
On the other hand, if an additional quantity of money 
should be brought into circulation far in excess of the in- 
crease in the wealth or population of the country, a greater 
quantity of money would be exchanged in each transaction 
of buying and selling, and general prices would rise. This 
rise in price could only be prevented, by employing the 
extra money in transactions which were before carried on 
by some of the substitutes for money which credit provides. 
It is not however probable, that the rise in general prices 
which would occur under the circumstances supposed 
would be thus prevented, although such a contingency is 
theoretically possible. A description has already been 
given of the various substitutes for money which are now 
used in every mercantile country, and it has been stated 
that an increasing proportion of the business of the coun- 
try is conducted by cheques, and bills of exchange. If 
some such substitutes for money as these did not exist, 
money must be employed in a great number of trans- 
actions, where now it 1s completely dispensed with. It 
has therefore been explained that it is theoretically pos- 
sible that an additional quantity of money might be 
brought into circulation, without exerting any effect on 
prices, if some of the existing substitutes for mone 
were displaced; but it was at the same time remarked, 
that such a contingency was extremely improbable, be- 
cause In @ progressive mercantile country like our own, 
the substitutes for money, instead of being displaced, are 
each year more extensively used. For instance, a very 
short time has elapsed since many traders, such as farmers, 
paid and received everything in money. A farmer would 
pay his rent in money, and sell his wheat and sheep for 
money; but now all the large farmers in England have 
banking accounts, and they use cheques for every payment 
which exceeds a few pounds. Hence, although the quantity 
and the value of the produce which is annually bought 
and sold by the Enghsh farmers has greatly increased 
during the last few years, yet a much smaller quantity of 
money is probably kept in circulation in the agricultural, 
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districts, because cheques are now employed in so many ; 300K 11. 
transactions, instead of money. Pickens 
These remarks have been made in order to show the ex- | pence it is 
treme difficulty of ascertaining the effect exerted on general | dificult to 
prices by an increase or decrease in the quantity of mone — fee 
in circulation. If, for instance, the population and wealth | produced 
of the country increase, and if more money is not brought | on prices by 
into circulation, one of two things must occur: either | more 
general prices must decline, or some of the substitutes for | of the cir- 
money must be employed in transactions which were | culation. 
previously carried on by money. If, on the other hand, 
an additional quantity of money is brought into circulation 
when there is no corresponding increase in the wealth and 
population of the country, then, again, one of two things 
must occur: either the value of gold must be depreciated 
and general prices will rise, or money must be used in 
transactions where it was not previously employed. The 
first of these contingencies, namely, a general rise in prices, 
would be almost sure to occur, because in progressive 
mercantile countries, such as our own, there is no proba- 
bility that money will be used in transactions where it 
was not previously employed, since every year a greater | 
amount of business is carried on by means of the various | 
substitutes for money. Hence, from the remarks which | 
have just been made, the following question is suggested | 
for solution, in order to decide what effect the recent. 
gold discoveries have exerted on general prices in this | 
country. 
The question 1s this: Has the additional gold which has j We cannot 
been coined and circulated as money in this country been | discover 
in excess of the amount required for the increase which | nies a 
has occurred during the last twelve years in the wealth ! gold has 
and population of the country? If this question is 2¢en more 
answered in the affirmative, general prices must undoubt- “Pro 
edly have risen, But the solution of such a question ‘t the in- 
depends on facts which can only be approximately creased 
ascertained ; for it is, in the first place, impossible to rises 
calculate with even any pretence to accuracy, what is the tions. 
amount of wealth which is annually bought and sold in| 
this country; and, in the second place, if this amount could | 
be contrasted with what it was twelve years since, it | 


would be further necessary to ascertain how much of this | 
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wealth was actually exchanged for money, in order to be 
able to decide what is the amount of money required to 
be in circulation at any particular time, so as to preserve 
uniformity in general prices. It would therefore seem 
that the method of investigation just indicated does not 
enable us to know with precision whether general prices 
have risen or fallen, during any particular epoch. 

But it may perhaps be said, If it is desired to know 
anything concerning a general rise or fall in prices, why 
not adopt a very obvious and simple method, and compare 
the prices of commodities now with what they were a few 
years since? The method however, though obvious and 
simple, does not supply so conclusive a test as may be 
supposed, as will be seen if we try its efficiency by employ- 
ing it to discover what has been the effect on prices of 
the recent gold discoveries. Directly such a comparison 
is attempted, it will be found that there has been neither a 
general rise nor a general fall in prices. The price of some 
commodities has increased, whereas the price of some 
other commodities has decreased to a corresponding extent. 
For instance, during the last ten or twelve years, the 
price of meat and dairy produce has decidedly risen, 
whereas the price of manufactured goods has fallen. But, 
as has been previously stated, the rise in the price of 
meat may be fairly explained without implying that the 
value of gold has been depreciated by the recent dis- 
coveries, since the increase in the quantity of meat which is 
required to meet the wants of a larger population is quite 
sufficient to account for a rise in the price of meat. 
Again, improvements in machinery and in the processes of 
manufacture have cheapened the cost of producing various 
ommodities, and their price has consequently declined. 
It therefore appears that a rise in the price of some arti- 
cles and a fall in the price of others may be due to some 
special causes, and may occur independently of any general 
decrease or increase in the value of gold. It is therefore 
natural to expect that a comparison of general prices 
now with what they were ten or twelve years since will 
not enable us to decide with certainty whether or not 
the value of gold has been depreciated. Undoubtedly the 
depreciation cannot as yet have been very great, because 

ypinions still differ as to whether a certain income, say 
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100. per annum, will now purchase as many of the 
enjoyments and necessaries of life as it did before the new 
gold was discovered. 

As stated at the commencement of the chapter, we 1n- 
cline to the opinion that there has been a slight deprecia- 
tion in the value of gold. This conclusion is chiefly based 
upon a most elaborate investigation by Professor Jevons. 
He has compared the average prices of many hundreds of 
commodities during five years since the gold discoveries, 
with their prices previous to 1848. He has, with the ut- 
most care, made allowance for the influence which might 
have been exerted upon the price of any particular com- 
modity by causes independent of a change in the value of 
gold. The result of his investigations would seem to prove 
that there has been a rise in general prices amounting 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 

It may seem that there is yet another method of inves- 
tigation, which will conclusively decide the question as to 
whether the value of gold has, or has not, been depre- 
ciated. ‘Thus it may be said, that in a previous chapter 
of this work, the value of gold as well as of all other mi- 
neral produce was stated to be regulated by laws similar 
to those which determine the value of agricultural pro- 
duce. If the value, or price of agricultural produce de- 
clines, the worst land in cultivation will cease to return 
any profit, and will consequently be thrown out of tillage. 
In the same way, if the value of mineral produce declines, 
the profits resulting from mining industry will be dimi- 
nished, and many of the least productive mines will cease 
to be worked. 1t may therefore be thought that many of 
the least productive gold mines must during the last few 
years have been relinquished if the value of gold has been 
depreciated by the discoveries in Australia and California. 
It does not, however, appear that gold mines in other 
parts of the world have been thus relinquished, because 
the yield of gold from South America and other sources of 
supply is as great now as it was previous to the discovery 
of the Australian gold fields. 

The evidence, however, which is derived from the con- 
sideration just mentioned, is not as conclusive as at first 
sight it may appear to be. We throw out this suggestion 
in order to caution our readers, because it must be borne 
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in mind that mining industry, and especially gold mining, 
is far more speculative and uncertain than agriculture. A 
decline in the price of agricultural produce almost im- 
mediately affects the rent which farmers will consent to 
pay. Each farmer can very approximately calculate the 
profit. which he shall be able to realise, and he will refuse 
to rent his farm, unless he considers that he shall be able 
to obtain an adequate return for his labour and his capital. 
No such calculation can, however, be made with regard 
to the proftts which a mine is likely to yield. It often 
happens that the discovery of a new lode may in*a few 
months vastly increase the profits and value of a mine. 
Even in our own country it has frequently happened that 
@ copper or tin mine has in a short time increased in value 
a hundred fold. Mining therefore resembles a lottery; 
those consequently who are engaged in mining industry 
do not, or cannot, calculate the profits which are likely 
to be realised. The chance of obtaining a great prize is 
the real motive which prompts mining enterprise. Thus, 
again and again has it been stated that the copper and 
tin mines of Cornwall do not, on the aggregate, return a 
profit of one per cent. on the capital which is expended 
upon them. This striking statistical fact exerts compara- 
tively little influence; for people will continue to embark 
their capital in this unremunerative industry, as long as 
they observe that a mine here and there has been so 
successful that 100/. originally invested in it would realise 
an annual income of many hundreds a year. People in a 
similar way are attracted to the gold fields by the intelli- 
gence of great and successful ‘finds,’ and they seldom cal- 
culate what is the average profit realised by each person 
employed upon a gold field. It therefore appears that the 
supply of gold may not immediately be much affected by a 
slight depreciation in its value; a continuance of the de- 
preciation must, however, after a time diminish the supply. 
Hence a depreciation in the value of gold is spontaneously 
retarded, because a depreciation in value exerts a ten- 
dency to decrease the supply of gold, and a diminution in 
the supply at the same time exerts a tendency to increase 
its value. 

The fact that the large additional supplies of gold have, 
as yet, caused no marked depreciation in its value, enables 
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us to account for a most important result which has been 
undoubtedly produced by these discoveries. It has already 
been stated that any sudden variation in the value of 
the substance which 1s chosen as money must prove most 
disastrous to a mercantile nation. Our readers will clearly 
perceive this, if they reflect for a moment upon some of 
the consequences which would ensue, if the value of gold 
should, in a few years, increase fifty per cent. Every fixed 
money payment would then be increased fifty per cent., 
since the prices of all commodities would be reduced fifty 
per cent.; and therefore 150 sacks of wheat could only sell 
for the same amount of money as 100 sacks sold for 
before. Those, therefore, who had to pay fixed money 
rents, would have their rents virtually raised fifty per 
cent., because fifty per cent. more produce must be sold 
to obtain the requisite amount of money to pay the rent. 
Again, the burden of the national debt would be increased 
fifty per cent.; because, if the interest on the debt was 
30,000,000/., this amount of money would represent the 
same quantity of wealth as 45,000,000/. did before the 
value of gold was depreciated. The whole monetary 
arrangements of the country would, in fact, be thrown into 
a state of confusion, since those who had fixed money 
payments to receive would be enriched as much as those 
would be impoverished who had to make these payments. 
Now, there can be no doubt that the value of gold would 
have been greatly increased, and the disastrous con- 
sequence just mentioned would have consequently ensued, 
if England had not obtained since the year 1850 a large 
additional supply of gold. It is a remarkable coincidence, 
that the time when the gold discoveries were made was 
the commencement of a new era in the commerce of 
this country; the Navigation Laws were then repealed, 
and this measure completed the great free-trade policy of 
Sir Robert Peel. Our commerce and trade, released from 
the trammels of protective duties, at once showed a most 
extraordinary development. Our exports in twelve years, 
from 1848-60, advanced from 60,000,0001. to 135,000,0002., 
and our imports exhibit a corresponding increase. In 
1847 we imported about 500,000,000 lbs. of cotton, and 
55,000,000 lbs. of tea, and in 1856 we imported more than 
1,000,000,000 lbs. of cotton, and nearly 90,000,000 Ibs. of 
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Book, tea. This expansion of our trade and commerce was as 
Ca. XV. sudden as it was great; for it is an instructive fact, that 
the trade of this country seemed to be in a stationary 
state for several years previous to the introduction of free 
trade. Our exports and imports had, since the conclu- 
sion of the war in 1815, shown a progressive increase ; 
but. about the year 1838, until the establishment of 
free trade, they remained almost stationary. It is quite 
evident that such a sudden development of trade and 
commerce would require a larger amount of money to 
be brought into circulation; for, as the wealth of the 
country increased, a greater amount of wealth would be 
each year bought and sold for money, more money would 
also be required because the population was more nu- 
merous. Again, more money was wanted in order to pay 
the wages of the labourers; for our exports could not 
advance from 60,000,000/2. to 135,000,000/. without the 
wage-fund of the country being enormously increased. It 
therefore appears, that the sudden development of our 
trade and commerce about the year 1850, created a de- 
mand for a greater quantity of money to be brought into 
circulation. 
Ifthegola If no new supplies of gold had been forthcoming, this 
hadnotbeen additional demand for gold must have inevitably caused a 
discover, sudden rise in its value. The extent of this rise might 
tional de’ have been very considerable, and those consequences would 
mand for’ have ensued which have been already described. The 
hand es increase in the value of gold which would have occurred, 
prices. can be best understood by reflecting on the large quantities 
of gold which have been poured into this country without’ 
producing any marked depreciation in its value. It 
therefore may be regarded as conclusively proved that the 
gold discoveries were made at a most opportune time, 
and that they averted a most serious evil; tor, if we had 
been left to the old sources of supply for obtaining gold, 
England’s commerce could not have expanded as it has 
during the last few years without a large and sudden fall 
in general prices. 


A large We have next to investigate the manner in which the 
cad of large quantity of gold has been employed which England 
seen reer. 88 re-exported to foreign countries, An examination of 


ported to the Board of Trade returns at once suggests an answer to 
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this enquiry; for it will be perceived that, since the year 0ox im. 
1850, there has been an extraordinary export of the “=**., 
precious metals to India and China. The average annual India and 
amount thus exported has certainly been not less than Chéna. 
12,000,000/., and yet a few years previously to this, the | 

amount sent was comparatively insignificant. The causes 
which have induced this large export of the precious metals 
to the East are well worthy of explanation. The increase 
in the trade of this country which has just been described, 
is exhibited in a very striking manner by the quantity of 
tea and silk which we import from China. In 1847 we 
purchased only 55,000,000 Ibs. of tea from China, whereas 
we now import nearly 100,000,000 lbs. This increased 
consumption of tea which has taken place since the intro- 
duction of free trade satisfactorily proves the benefits 
which have been derived from that policy; for there is no 
luxury so much prized by our labouring classes as tea, | 
and therefore the consumption of tea could not have been 
nearly doubled unless our labouring poor had become far 
more prosperous. About the year 1850, another circum- 
stance happened which powerfully affected our Chinese 
trade, for then the silk crop in Europe first began to show 
signs of failure. China was at once resorted to, and since 
that time large quantities of raw silk have been imported | 
from that country. In the year 1855 we imported more | 
than 4,000,000 lbs. of silk from China, whereas a_ short 
time previously the importation had been insignificant. 
These figures are sufficient to demonstrate the enormous ' 
increase which has occurred during the last few years in 
the money value of our imports from China. But our 
exports to that country do not advance in a corresponding 
degree ; the Chinese possess all the prejudices which result 
from an isolation of 2000 years. Although the industry 
of this people is so remarkable that they seem capable of 
supplying Europe with any quantity of tea and silk which 
may be required, yet the Chinese will not accept European , Chin has 
commodities in exchange for their produce. For great as i deere 
is the increase of our imports from China, yet our exports | commodi- 
to that country were less in 1855 than they were in 1844. ; ticsthan the 
During the three years 1844-5-6, our exports to China | Ps 
averaged rather more than 2,000,0001. In 1853 they 
declined to 1,700,000/, and in the next two years to 
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1,000,0002. The result of this is, that what is popularly 
called the balance of trade is largely against England and 
in favour of China. In order to adjust this balance of 
trade, we are compelled, as has been already stated, 
annually to send many million pounds sterling of the 
precious metals to China. 

Again, with regard to India, the large public’ works 
which have been carried out in that country have rendered 
it necessary that a considerable amount of the precious 
metals should annually be sent there from Europe. It has 
for instance been calculated that, in seven years 43,000,0001. 
of English capital has been subscribed for Indian railways ; 
a portion of this was of course spent in England for plant 
and materials, but a large portion of the amount was sent 
in the form of precious metals to India, for the purpose of 
paying those employed in the construction of the railways. 
The causes which have been here stated, and others of 
minor importance, which might be enumerated, are quite 
sufficient to explain why, during the last few years, an 
amount of the precious metals equivalent, on the average, 
a 12,000,000/. has been annually exported to India and 

hina. 

It may, however, be urged, that these facts do not prove 
that much of the Australian and Californian gold has been 
absorbed by India and China; because it is silver, and not 
yold, which has been chiefly sent to those countries. As 
far, however, as the absorption of gold is concerned, it 
makes little difference whether it is this metal, or silver, 
which is sent to the East; for the large quantities of silver 
which have been exported to the East, must have been 
principally obtained from the silver coinage of various 
countries; in fact, it is well known, that the silver currency 
of France has supplied a considerable portion of the silver 
which has been thus exported. A few years ago, a very 
large number of silver five-franc pieces were in circula- 
tion in France; a large amount of this particular kind 
of money had been hoarded and kept concealed by the 
peasantry of remote districts. The demand for silver to 
be sent to the East has caused a very large number 
of these five-franc pieces to be bought up, for the pur- 
pose of being melted down. Their place in the French 
currency has been occupied by gold coin; and therefore, 
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although silver is sent to the East, yet it may be considered 
that gold is really absorbed, if this silver, which is thus 
sent, has to be replaced by gold of a corresponding value. 

Although the greater part of the new supplies of gold 
which have not been retained by England, have been 
either exported to the East, or have replaced the silver 
which has been exported to the same destination, yet some 
of the Australian and Californian gold has been absorbed 
by other countries. For instance, these countries them- 
selves, as well as many others, have been rapidly advancing 
in population and wealth, and their growing trade conse- 
quently requires a greater amount of money to be brought 
into circulation. But as long as 12,000,0001. of the 
precious metals are annually sent to the East, we must 
regard this‘as the principal source for the absorption of 
the new supplies of gold. Hence it would appear, that 
the future position of our trade with India and China must 
mainly determine the influence which is yet destined to 
be exerted on prices by the recent gold discoveries. The 
present position of our trade with China is so anomalous, 
that it would be hazardous to make any prediction re- 
garding it. Who, for instance, can tell how long the ba- 
lance of trade will be against our own country, and in 
favour of China? The Chinese are a remarkably shrewd 
people, and they are ever ready to avail themselves of any 
chance of making a pecuniary gain. What, then, 1s more 
likely than that they may some day recognise the advan- 
tage of exchanging their tea and silk, not for the precious 
metals, but for some commodities of European manufac- 
ture? The loss which the Chinese suffer from the present 
method of carrying on trade, is very apparent; for the 
precious metals are not intrinsically useful, and 1,000,000. 
expended in England would purchase commodities of far 
greater use and value, than could be purchased by the 
same amount of money, if it was expended in China. If 
the Chinese should become large importers of European 
products, Europe would no longer be obliged to send the 
precious metals to that country, in order to adjust the 
balance of trade. There would consequently cease to be 
any demand for a considerable portion of the 12,000,0000. 
of gold and silver which is now annually sent from England 
to the East. 
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This great stream of the precious metals being turned 
back upon England, would no doubt cause the value of 
gold to be rapidly depreciated, and the consequence would 
be a general rise in prices. We do not predict this as a 
certain, but simply as a possible, result; it ought not, 
however, to be forgotten, that it is a contingency which 
may at any time occur in the course of a few years, and 
we therefore think that people would be prudent, if they 
made some preparations to meet it. The practical impor- 
tance of taking such precautions has not, however, as yet 
been recognised in this country; for instance, fathers who 
wish to leave a comfortable provision for unmarried daugh- 
ters, frequently settle upon them a certain fixed money 
income, arising from an investment in the funds, and 
generally the money is settled upon them in such a way 
that the investment cannot be changed.’ Reasons have, 
however, been stated which show, that such a provision is 
not so free from risk as it is intended to be. For if a cer- 
tain contingency should occur (such, for instance, as an 
alteration in the present condition of the Eastern trade, 
or the discovery of still richer deposits of the precious 
metals), the value of these metals may be so depreciated 
that an income of 200/. per annum would be worth no 
more than 100/. is now. After duly weighing all these 
facts, it can scarcely be denied that a considerable depre- 
ciation in the future value of gold is, at least, a possible 
contingency. The probability of such an occurrence will 
be variously estimated; but it will be prudent to assume 
that such a depreciation may occur when arranging trans- 
actions which involve the continuance of fixed money pay- 
ments for a considerable period. 

We will give an example to show how this possible de- 
sreciation in the value of gold might be guarded against. 
Suppose a person wished permanently to invest 10,0001. 
in railway property; this sum invested in debentures 
would give him a uniform income of about 4001. a year. 
If, however, the value of gold became depreciated twenty- 
five per cent., he would virtually lose twenty-five per 
cent. of his income, although its nominal amount would 
remain unaltered. Let it, however, be assumed, that the 
10,0002 was expended not in debentures, but in stock. A 
debenture only gives a man a claim upon a railway com- 
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pany for a certain annual money payment, but the pos- | 30om m1. 


sessor of railway stock 1s part owner of the railway itself ; 
if, therefore, the value of gold is depreciated, the money 
value of the railway will, ceteris paribus, increase in a 
corresponding degree; and, therefore,the money value of 
the stuck which is possessed by the individual, will also 
be increased to the same extent. Hence, property thus 
invested is secure against any loss arising from a depre- 
ciation in the value of gold. An income derived from 
land is also similarly secured against any loss arising from 
this cause; but all securities, such as our own funds, fo- 
reign stocks, &c., in which a fixed rate of interest 1s paid, 
diminish in value in exact proportion to the depreciation 
in the value of gold. It must not, however, be supposed, 
that this depreciation would be shown by a reduction in 
the price of the securities; their price would not be in any 
way affected. If gold were depreciated one half, 32. 
would be worth no more than 1/. 10s. is now, and a fund- 
holder’s property would consequently be depreciated one 
half, although the price of funds might remain unaltered. 
It is moreover evident, that the tax-payers would be re- 
lieved of one half the burden of the national debt, if the 
fundholders lust one half their income by a depreciation 
in the value of gold. 

Some have considered, that if the fundholders’ property 
should be depreciated in the manuer just described, 
they would have a legitimate claim for compensation from 
the nation. Such a claim might be urged with apparent 
reason, if gold had been depreciated in value so suddenly 
that it was impossible for any one to take timely warning. 
The claim, however, under present circumstances, would 
be entirely indefensible; for the possibility of a deprecia- 
tion in the value of gold has been discussed and predicted 
for the last twenty years. Some authorities affirm, that 
the depreciation has already commenced; whereas other 
authorities of equal reputation as confidently assert, that 
the time may be still indefinitely distant, when the value 
of gold will become depreciated. Hence every investor 
has ample time to take warning, and no one ought for one 
moment to be encouraged to believe that he would have 
the slightest claim for compensation, if his property should 
become depreciated by a fall in the value of gold. 
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We have now considered the influence that has been, 
and is yet likely to be, exerted on prices, by the recent 
gold discoveries; it therefore only remains to describe the 
effects which these discoveries have produced upon the 
countries in which they have been made. We will, for the 
sake of convenience, chiefly confine our attention to a de- 
scription of the economic progress of Australia; for at the 
time of the gold discoveries, the commercial condition of 
Australia so much resembled that of California, that the 
remarks made with regard to the one country, will equally 
apply to the other. us 

{t has been previously stated, that of the three requisites 
of production—viz. land, labour, and capital—a young 
colony such as Australia possesses the first in an eminent 
degree ; for long previous to the gold discoveries, the great 
natural resources of Australia were known, but it was im- 
possible, in consequence of a deficiency in the supply of 
labour, to make these resources adequately productive. 
Her pastures, for instance, grazed enormous flocks of sheep; 
the population of the colony was, however, so small that 
these sheep were worthless except for their wool. An 
abundance of fertile land could be purchased at almost a 
nominal price ; but previously to 1848, comparatively very 
few emigrants went to Australia; consequently two of the 
requisites of production—namely, capital and labour—were 
wanting, and the progress of the colony was extremely 
slow. But directly it became known that rich deposits of 
gold had been discovered, thousands of emigrants were im- 
mediately attracted to Australia. This additional supply 
of labour exerted no immediate effect upon the develop- 
ment of the other resources of the country; in fact, her 
general industry was, in the first instance, seriously inter- 
tered with, for a great proportion of the labourers of the 
colony were attracted to the gold fields. Shepherds left 
their flocks, and almost every class of the community for 
a time relinquished their ordinary avocations. The whole 
economy of the nation was quickly thrown into a state of 
confusion ; it was, however, soon discovered, that the ave- 
rage profits realised in the gold fields were not so great as 
the profits which could be obtained from many other em- 
ployments. A considerable amount of labour was therefore 


rapidly withdrawn from the gold diggings, and returned to 
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agriculture and other industrial pursuits. There was, 
moreover, a large population at the gold fields, whose 
wants had to be supplied. This new demand so increased 
the wealth of the colony, that meat which before could 
only be sold at a nominal price, soon realised 3d. and 4d. 
a pound in the Melbourne market. Wealth was rapidly 
made, and a large amount of capital was saved. The high 
rate of profit which prevailed in the country, attracted 
capital from England; Australia in this way suddenly ob- 
tained the two remaining requisites of production—namely, 
capital, and labour—and she consequently advanced in 
commercial prosperity with wonderful rapidity. 

It therefore appears that the gold discoveries have ex- 
erted a special influence in promoting the industrial 
progress of Australia. We have, however, been anxious 
to explain, that the benefit thus conferred is not due to 
the realisation of an exceptionally high rate of profit in 
gold-digging. No doubt some of the Australian gold- 
diggers have made great gains; but, when the average 
earnings are estimated, it is found, that gold-digging is not 
more remunerative than other branches of industry. For 
instance, when agricultural wages were 40s. or 50s. a week 
in Australia, it was calculated that the average earnings of 
those engaged in many of the gold-fields did not exceed 
35s. a week. But the discovery of gold confers a special 
benefit upon a colony; because no other circumstance 
exerts so powerful an influence in attracting emigrants ; 
the reason of this is very obvious. 

In the first place it may be remarked, that in a hazard- 
ous speculation such as gold-digging, the instances of great 
success are brought into far greater prominence than the 
corresponding cases of failure. The same feelings which 
induce people eagerly to enter a lottery, attract them to an 
employment which offers chances of great gain. It must 
also be borne in mind, that gold-digging is not impeded 
by those obstacles which, in a young colony, retard the 
progress of almost every other kind of industry. Land 
cannot, for instance, be profitably cultivated in a young 
colony, until roads have been made, and until there is a 
town population in the colony itself to purchase the pro- 
duce. Manufacturing industry cannot be carried on with 
success, because labour is so dear. Moreover, all mining 
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of labour and capital. Expensive machinery has to be 
constructed, and the produce raised is bulky, and therefore 
the cost of conveying it to market is extremely great. 
Australia is, no doubt, verv rich in other minerals besides 
gold; many of her copper mines are far more productive 
than those which yield large profits in Cornwall; but one 
single fact will show the difficulty of working an Australian 
mine with advantage. The price charged for bringing the 
ore from an Australian mine called the North Rhine 
Copper Mine, to port, is 51a ton, whereas the average 
price which the smelters pay for English copper ore does 
not exceed this amount. 

Gold mining has, however, to contend with no such 
difficulties. The Australian gold-digger requires little 
capital except a few simple tools, and sufficient money to 
pay his passage out; and therefore, in embarking in this 
industry, he risks little more than a certain amount of time 
and labour. It therefore need not be a matter of surprise, 
that the gold discoveries immediately attracted thousands 
of emigrants to Australia; the labour which she required 
was thus supplied, and her future progress was conse- 
quently insured. 


BOOK IV. 


TAXATION. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. 


T is customary for writers on political economy to dis- 
cuss taxation as a part of the separate division of the 
science which has been termed by Mr. Mill, ‘the influence 
of government.’ It is no doubt true, that almost every 
law which is enacted exerts, either directly or indirectly, 
some influence on the economy and wealth of the nation. 
It might therefore appear that every act of Parliament 
might be appropriately discussed in a treatise on political 
economy. But if such a course were adopted, the range 
of this science would be practically unlimited. It is there- 
fore necessary that some restriction should be placed upon 
the scope of this part of our enquiry; a convenient 
boundary line will be drawn, if our investigations are 
confined to measures, the specific object of which is to 
obtain money, which the government either spends itself, 
or directs to be expended by others. It is manifest that 
such measures are included in the term taxation, meaning 
by the word, local as well as general taxation ; for taxation 
has no other object in view except to obtain money. The 
taxes, when collected, may be devoted to any purposes 
which the government may direct; but a person is never 
made to pay a tax, in order that some subsidiary end may 
be attained. 

As an example it may be mentioned, that a tax on spirits 
raises their price; the consumption of ‘an intoxicating 
beverage is thus discouraged, and the tax may be therefore 
said to promote temperance. But anxious as the govern- 
ment may be to prevent drunkenness, the tax on spirits is 
imposed for the sole purpose of obtaining revenue. It is, 
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BooK Iv. | of course, fortunate if the tax effects another subsidiary 
oH 1, | object, and improves the morality of the people. But if 
fluence the | the revenue which is raised by the spirit-duties should not 
production, | be wanted, no one but a fanatic would think of retaining 
allio these duties merely for the purpose of discouraging drunk- 
exchange of |enness. Even if such a proposition were seriously enter- 
wealth, tained, it would involve considerations which would not 
belong to political economy, but to the general science of 
ethics. Political economy has simply to explain what will 
be the influence of any particular measure upon the pro- 
duction, the distribution, and the exchange of wealth ; 
this science is trespassing upon the domains of other 
sciences, if it attempts to decide whether a particular 
measure may be right or wrong. We therefore think it 
advisable to avoid discussing, in a treatise on political 
economy, those acts of a government which are intended 
to effect some object which is not directly concerned, either 
with the production, the distribution, or the exchange of 
wealth, but which may, nevertheless, at the same time 
exert some indirect influence upon the general economy 
of the nation. Several advantages are obtained by adopt- 

ing this course. 
Govern- It is evident that a government cannot possibly exist, 
compelled unless it possesses a revenue ; its laws, for instance, become 
toraise a dead letter, unless the penalties which the law sanctions 
taxes. are enforced on those who disobey. The people who en- 
force these penalties, are servants of the State, and they 
therefore require some remuneration for the duties which 
they perform. Hence the State must possess a revenue, 
in order to pay its various agents and servants. This 
revenue may be obtained by rapine and pillage; but if 
such means are resorted to, the revenue is not raised by 
taxation ; for taxation implies, that the nght to levy a tax 
is given by law, and that the law not only enacts by what 
classes of the community the tax should be paid, but also 
Are there specially states the penalty which any one incurs, if he re- 
ada fuses to pay the tax. The question, therefore, is at once 
vall enable Suggested, Are there any principles which will enable us 
us to decide to decide whether any particular tax is just or unjust, de- 
onthetr — fensible or indefensible? Adam Smith considered, that 
peed all the fear aoe of taxation might be deduced from the 
Smith's | four following rules, or precepts. These four rules, which 
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have been termed canons of taxation, shall be described in 300m 1v. 
Adam Smith’s own words. ae 

‘1st. The subjects of every State ought to contribute to Canons of 
the support of the government, as nearly as possible in Tasation. 
proportion to their respective abilities; that is, in pro- 70 
portion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under proportion 
the protection of the State. In the observation or neglect % the 
of this maxim ‘consists, what is called the equality, or in- ™"4 % 
equality of taxation.’ 

‘2nd. The tax which each individual is bound to pay, 
ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The time of pay- ‘oud be 
ment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, 
ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor, and to 
every other person. Where it is otherwise, every person 
subject to the tax is put, more or less, in the power of the 
tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax upon any 
obnoxious contributor, or extort by the terror of such 
aggravation, some present or perquisite to himself. The 
uncertainty of taxation encourages the insolence, and 
favours the corruption of an order of men who are natu- 
rally unpopular, even when they are neither insolent nor 
corrupt. ‘The certainty of what each individual ought to 
pay is, in taxation, a matter of so great importance, that a 
very considerable degree of inequality, as appears I believe 
from the experience of all nations, is not near so great an 
evil, as a very small degree of uncertainty.’ 

‘3d. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in 
the manner, in which it is most likely to be convenient for a be 
the contributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land, or | ree 
of houses, payable at the same time at which such rents most conve- 
are usually paid, is levied at a time when it is most likely néent to the 
to be convenient for the contributor to pay; or when he 
is most likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon 
such consumable goods as are articles of luxury, are all 
finally paid by the consumer, and generally in a manner 
that 1s very convenient to him. He pays them by little 
and little, as he has occasion to buy the goods. As he is at 
liberty too, either to buy or not to buy as he pleases, it 
must be his own fault if he ever suffers any considerable 
inconvenience from such taxes.’ | TR 

‘4th. Every tax ought to be so contributed as both to’ - udtake 
take out and keep out of the pockets of the people as little as Use as 
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Book 1¥. | as possible over and above what it brings into the public 
=, | treasury of the State. A tax may either take, or keep out 
possible be- | 0f the pockets of the people, a great deal more than it 
yond the — brings into the public treasury, in the four following ways. 
Sree Ist. The levying of it may require a great number of 
into the officers, whose salaries may eat up the greater part of the 
treasury. produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may impose 
another additional tax upon the people. 2nd. It may 
divert a portion of the labour and capital of the com- 
|munity from a more to a less productive employment. 
‘3rd. By the forfeitures and other penalties which those 
‘unfortunate individuals incur, who attempt unsuccessfully 
| to evade the tax, it may frequently ruin them, and thereby 
| put an end to the benefit which the community might 
i have derived from the employment of their capitals. An 
|injudicious tax offers a great temptation to smuggling. 
‘4th. By subjecting the people to the frequent visits, and 
| the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, it may expose 
chet to much unnecessary trouble, vexation, and op- 
pression. 


Summary | In order to assist the reader’s recollection, these four 
of thee | rules or principles of taxation may be briefly described 
Jour rules. | ag follows :- 





| Ast. Taxation should possess equality. 
| 2nd. There should be no uncertainty with regard to the 
‘amount to be levied. 
3rd. The tax should be levied at the most convenient 
‘time, and in the most convenient manner. 
. 4th. The State ought to obtain as much as possible of 
‘the whole amount which is really levied from the tax-payer. 
The truth ; The importance of the last three of these four rules, 
of the last ‘ after the remarks which have been made upon them by 
hehe ‘Adam Smith, will be so generally admitted, that it is un- 
able. necessary farther to dwell upon them; they will receive 
| additional illustration when various special taxes are dis- 
‘cussed. It is, however, necessary, that the first of these 
four principles should be clearly stated ; we will therefore 
endeavour to explain what is really meant by equality of 
taxation, and we will also enquire as to the best mode of 
securing such equality. 
Equality Equality of taxation is one of those expressions which, 
of taxation although in constant popular use, cannot, without difficulty, 
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be accurately defined, Some people seem to think it cox 1v. 
sufficient to state, that equality of taxation is secured ™*_, 
when every person in a community is taxed according to isaterm 
his means; but to tax a person according to his means, is pry are 
an expression which does not convey a clearer conception | 7 7 
than equality of taxation. At any rate, the precept that | 
people should be taxed according to their means, would 

give the statesman as little assistance in framing a just 

system of taxation as if he were told to obey the maxim, 

that equality of taxation must be secured. Insuperable 
difficulties at once suggest themselves, if any attempt | 





made to decide whether one person’s means are, or are not, 

equal to another's. A and B, we will suppose, are two | Dificullyof 
landowners; each of them posscssing a freehold estate | MP) 
worth 10001. a year. A is a bachelor, and never intends | applied to 
to marry; B has ten children, besides a great number of | married 
other relations depending upon him. Unless the signifi- ae 
cation of words was severely strained, it could not be 
maintained that B’s means were equal to those of A; and 

yet no system of taxation which has ever been proposed, 

would exempt B from a tax which A was bound to pay, 

simply on the ground that B had a large family, and A 

had no children. In fact, under every system of taxation 

which prevails in any country at the present time, B would 

pay a greater instead of a smaller amount in taxes than 

A; for B, having a larger establishment than A, would 
purchase a greater amount of the commodities which are 

taxed. If, for example, these two individuals lived in our 

own country, B, on account of his large family, would be 

sure to purchase more tea and sugar than A, and probably 

also, more beer, wine, and spirits; B would also require a 

larger house than A, and a greater amount of local taxa- 

tion would consequently be levied upon him. It, therefore, 

appears, with regard to those taxes which are levied upon 
commodities, that no attempt can be made so to adjust 

them that each individual shall be taxed in proportion to 

his means. Consequently, if taxing an individual in pro- 

portion to his means is to be the test of equality of taxa- 

tion, inequality seems to be inseparably associated with 

the great majority of taxes that are imposed. 

_ But it may, perhaps, be said, that if taxes on commodi- 

ties exert upon different individuals such an unequal 
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of pressure as that which has been described, it 
then becomes all the more important, that equality of tax- 
ation should be restored by a proper adjustment of an in- 
come-tax. The income-tax will be subsequently considered ; 
it is here only necessary to state, that no plan of levying 
the income-tax which has ever been proposed would have 
the slightest effect in causing the two individuals, A and B, 
above described, to be taxed according to their means. 
Although many have advocated the policy of levying a 
different rate of income-tax on various kinds of income, 
yet no one has ever even suggested that two incomes in 
every respect of the same kind should be differently taxed, 
because the one income belonged to a bachelor, and the 
other to a man with a large family. It must, therefore, 
be evident that equality of taxation cannot mean the 
taxing of people according to their means, because this 1s 
an end which it is useless even to attempt to attain. 

There is another test of equality of taxation, which has 
been regarded by numerous writers as perfectly satisfactory. 
These writers affirm that the revenue of a government is 
employed in protecting the lives and properties of its 
subjects ; consequently the amount which each individual 
contributes to the revenue ought to be proportioned to 
the benefit which he derives from the protection of the 
State. But if equality of taxation is to be secured in this 
manner, it would not only be necessary to tax the property 
which is protected, but it would also be necessary to 
impose a poll-tax upon every member of the community. 
The life of every individual is of some value to himself; 
therefore, in protecting person, a government confers the 
same benefit upon each member of the community. It 
would, however, be a manifest absurdity to propose such a 
poll-tax, and therefore this scheme for securing equality 
of taxation, though it has an air of plausibility about it, is 
scarcely worthy of serious consideration. 

It does not appear at all certain that Adam Smith 
distinctly conceived a plan for deciding whether, in an 
particular case, equality of taxation is, or is not, secured. 
His language, when apparently clear, sometimes fails to 
convey a definite meaning. His words are these: ‘The 
subjects of every State ought to contribute to the support 
# the government as nearly as possible in proportion to 
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their respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively enjoy under the pretec- 
tion of the State.’ Upon this fundamental principle, it is 
repeatedly said that every system of taxation ought to be 
based. Notwithstanding the deference due to such a high 
authority, we believe it will be found that, if the language 
employed by Adam Smith is closely analysed, his first 
principle of taxation is not only expressed in words which 
are obscure, but that it is almost useless for any purposes 
of practical application. It will be observed that Adam 
Smith, in the first place, affirms that the subjects of a State 
ought to contribute to the support of the government in 
proportion to their respective abilities; then he professes 
to make this statement of his principle more clear by 
enunciating it in different terms; for he explains that 
‘contributing to a government in proportion to a person's 
abilities,’ is the same thing as ‘contributing in proportion 
to the revenue which he enjoys under the protection of the 
State.’ These two statements of the principle, if they 
have any precise signification, do not mean the same, but 
entirely different things. 

Adam Smith apparently intends by the first statement 
of his principle, to give an implied assent to the opinion, 
that equality of taxation cannot be secured, if simply the 
income, or property of each individual is considered, with- 
out taking any notice of various other circumstances which 
may cause any particular tax to be really much more 
burdensome to one individual than to another, although 
they may possess equal incomes. Hence this question is 
at once suggested, What does Adam Smith wish to signify 
by the expression ‘ability to pay’? Should ‘ability to pay’ 
be estimated by the amount of wealth which a man may 
possess? Ifso, a man whose income is only 501. a year, 
ought to pay just half as much in taxation as a man whose 
income is 1001. a year. Without expressing an opinion as 
to the justice of such an arrangement, it is necessary to 
point out that different significations are sometimes at- 
tached to the expression ‘ability to pay ; and Adam Smith 
does not definitely tell us which signification ought to be 
accepted. Some people have urged that, if an income of 
501. a year is only just sufficient to provide the possessor 
of it with the bare necessaries of life, then he who has such 
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BOOK IV. an income cannot be said to have any ‘ability to pay’ a 
#1, | portion of it in taxation. Adam Smith probably did not 
'make any allowance for such considerations as these; it 
may therefore be assumed that, in his opinion, a system of 
taxation would be perfectly equitable, if it could be so ar- 
ranged that an individual whose income was 100I. a year, 
should contribute just twice as much to the revenue of the 
State as an individual whose income was only 50l. a year. 
This in all probability was his opinion, because he endea- 
vours more fully to elucidate his principle by affirming 
that each individual ought to contribute in proportion to 
the amount of revenue which the State protects for him. 
But even admitting that this is the meaning of Adam 
and pro- Smith’s principle, it may be asked, Does it provide any 
ne no | measure or standard of equality of taxation by means of 
quately. ‘ nee ; : ‘ 
which the justice of any particular tax might be ascertained? 
| Let us test the practical utility of this principle, by apply- 
ing it to our own fiscal system. 
Taxation It has been previously affirmed that equality of taxation 
on commo- asses out of the legislator’s control, if it 1s necessary to 


dersit  Yaise a revenue by taxing commodities. The amount 
impossible which each individual contributes to a tax on commodities 
to tax ~~~ must be entirely regulated by the consumption of this 
according 


toanlity commodity, and can, in no way, be apportioned to the 

to pay. ability of each individual to pay the tax. The inequality 
which, according to Adam Smith’s definition, is thus intro- 
duced, cannot be remedied by an adjustment of that portion 
of the revenue which is raised by direct taxation. It 
may be a debateable question, whether an income de- 
rived from some temporary source, such as a profession, 
should be taxed at the same rate as an income which is 
derived from freehold land; but no one has ever thought 
of proposing, that two incomes of the same kind and the 
same amount should be differently rated, because other 
taxes may levy from the possessors of these two incomes 
amounts which are not proportioned to their respective 
abilities to contribute to the revenue of the State. 


Hence These remarks have been made with the view of show- 
rire ing that Adam Smith’s first rule is of no practical use, 


first rule is if it 18 applied to test the justice or injustice of any 
of no prac- one particular tax; in fact, it is very important to es- 
tical use as tablish this point, because many errors with regard to 
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taxation have been based upon this first rule of Adam | 300K 1Vv. 
Smith's. Examples of such errors are frequently met| ° * 
with in the various proposals which are made for the | a test of 
adjustment of the income-tax. Thus it is often affirmed | te justice 
that an income which is derived from a temporary source, | %% 
ought not to be taxed at the same rate as an income 

arising from a permanent source. It is argued that the 

owner of a temporary income has not the same ability 

to pay the tax as the possessor of a permanent income, 

since the former has to set aside a larger portion of his 

income to provide against future contingencies than the 

latter. Such an argument involves a fallacy; it would 

no doubt be perfectly fair to apply Adam Smith’s first 

rule to one particular tax, such as the income-tax, if 

it could also be applied to every other tax which is 
imposed. It has, however, been shown that such a 
general application of this rule is impossible; it does not 
therefore follow that the inequality which is necessarily 
associated with some taxes, would be any way diminished 

by attempting so to arrange one particular tax, that each 
individual should contribute to it in proportion to his 

ability to pay it. 

In order to illustrate this remark, let it be assumed that | Zxemplif- 
the whole revenue of the State is obtained by a 20 per | raantis oF 
cent. income-tax, and by a high duty on some article of | ness of the 
general consumption, such as tea. Let it also be farther | rue as ap- 
assumed, that there are two individuals, A and B, whose ses 
incomes are respectively 500/. and 10001. a year. If A Pood 
and B have the same number of children, they will pro- 
bably purchase nearly the same quantity of tea, and, 
therefore, they will contribute, as far as the tea-duty is 
concerned, nearly the same amount to the revenue, al- 
though*the ability of one to pay the duty is twice as 
great as that of the other. This inequality of taxation 
would manifestly remain untouched, if the income-tax 
were levied in strict accordance with Adam Smith's first 
rule, and if each of these two individuals were consequently 
made to contribute to the income-tax in proportion to his 
ability to pay. In order to remove the inequality which 
is connected with the tea-duty, it would be necessary to 
make some kind of compensation to the possessor of the 
smaller income, and therefore a smaller rate of income- 
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tax ought to be levied from the possessor of the income of 
5001. a year, because he contributes a larger proportion of 
his income to the tea-duty, than: is contributed by the 
owner of the income of 10001. We readily admit that such 
an attémpt to adjust the burden of taxation could never 
produce perfect equality ; but it is only by adopting such 
a course, that even an approximation towards equality of 
taxation can be attained. It therefore appears that, al- 
though Adam Smith’s first rule of taxation ought not, 
under any existing revenue system, to be applied to any 
special tax, yet the principle is no doubt true, when ex- 
pressed in the following manner :—The aggregate amount 
which each individual pays in taxes, ought to be in pro- 
portion to his ability to contribute to the revenue of 
the State. 

In the remarks which we shall now proceed to make upon 
various special taxes, it will be shown that the equality 
of taxation which this principle is intended to define, 
can never be perfectly secured. It may, however, be ap- 
proximately obtained by giving to one class, with regard 
to some taxes, certain advantages which will, in a rough 
way, provide a compensation for disadvantages which the 
same class may suffer from inequalities of taxation, per- 
haps inseparably associated with other portions of the 
national revenue. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE INCOME-TAX. 


le is advisable to devote a separate chapter to the | 300K Iv. 
consideration of the income-tax. There still exists} °=" 
much difference of opinion amongst political economists ! Ought tem- 
with regard to various questions connected with the levy- ' porary iw- 
ing and incidence of this tax. One of the chief points of. ee plea 
dispute is this: Ought incomes arising from a temporary | highly as 
source to be taxed at the same rate as incomes which | permanent 
may be regarded as permanent? There is no doubt that eneemnt? 
the greater number of people who have written on this 
subject express a very decided opinion, that the barrister | 
who is deriving 1000/. a year from his profession, ought | 

not to pay so high a rate of income-tax as the landowner | 

who receives 1000. a year from freehold land. The argu-— 

ments which are urged in support of this opinion may 

be divided into two classes; the first of these classes 1s 

based upon arithmetical reasons, whereas the other set of | 
arguments appeal to the general principles of taxation. 

Let us, therefore, first consider the arguments which are 

supposed to be supplied from arithmetical considerations. 

It is urged that the income of a professional man ought | Statement 
to be regarded as an annuity for a certain term of years, | of Me cum. 
It is therefore maintained that a man who derives 10001. 

a year from some permanent source of income ought to 
pay a higher rate of income-tax than a man who only 
enjoys an annuity of 1000/. for a certain number of years, 
which, for purposes of illustration, we will suppose to be 
twenty. It will be expedient in the first place to discuss 
this question as one of pure arithmetic, and then consider 
the alba that is urged in favour of an annuitant, on the 
ground that he is not so well able to pay the income-tax 
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BOOK Iv." | which is now levied upon him as the possessor of a perma- 
oT  | nent income. 

Arith- The arithmetical argument will be most clearly eluci- 

metical dated by an example. Let it be assumed that the current 

argument. ‘rate of interest is three per cent., and that two brothers, A 

| and B, each inherit from their father 10,0001. A invests 

'his money in the funds, and the rate of interest is three 

per cent.; he will, therefore, obtain a permanent income of 

| 3001. a year. B invests his 10,0000. in purchasing an an- 

'nuity of 6001, continued during his life-time. Let it be 

|further assumed that the income-tax is a shilling in the 

!pound. According to the present mode of levying the tax, 

| A would pay 15/. a year and B would pay 30/.a year ; and 

the question arises, Is this equitable, considering that A 

If the land B both possess the same amount of property? In 

meome-tax | order to answer this question, let it be in the first instance 
qwere per- | : f ‘cri 

manent, no’ Supposed that the income-tax is a uniform permanent 

injury _— | charge, and that the government is willing to redeem the 








loony tax. It is upon this hypothesis quite evident, that an an- 
by taxing | nity of GOO a year for B’s life-time, is exactly equal in 
ba pba value to an annuity of 3001. a year continued for ever, 
and per- 


vane | Supposing the rate of interest to be three per cent.; for 
encomes at | either of these annuities can be obtained by the investment 
the aume | of 10,0002. But if the income-tax were permanently fixed 
rate: at the uniform rate of five per cent, A’s 10,0002. would have 
‘to pay an income-tax of 15/. a year for ever, because he is 
.supposed to invest it in the form of a permancnt annuity. 

B's 10,0001, however, would only have to pay 301. a year 

‘during his life-time, because his annuity of 600J. a year 

‘will cease at his death. If A and B wished to redeem the 
'income-tax on the 10,0001. which they respectively possess, 

'they would each have to pay exactly the same sum to the 
government; for the present value of an annuity of 301. a 

| year to be continued during B's lifetime must be equiva- 

lent in value to a permanent annuity of 151. a year, 

; because it has been assumed that the present value of 

| these annuities is equal. If, therefore, the income-tax 

| were permanent and uniform, it appears on mere arith- 

metical grounds that a temporary income such as an 

annuity for a limited term of years ought to be taxed at 

| the same rate as a permanent income. If it is supposed 

_in the above example, that permanent incomes are taxed 
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at the same rate as temporary incomes, then A and B/| oox1v. 
would have to pay the same amount to redeem the income-| "| 
tax upon the 10,000/. which they inherited from their 
father. Such an arrangement would be just and equitable, 
since there can be no valid reason why B, because he de- 
cides on investing the money in a temporary annuity, 
should pay a less amount to redeem the tax than A, 
who invests the money in a permanent income. But an 
undoubted injustice would be inflicted on A if temporary 
incomes were taxed at a lower rate than permanent incomes. 

Let it, for instance, be assumed that a permanent in- | 4 difference 


come pays a tax of five per cent., whereas a life-annuity |e 5a" 


annually pays two and-a-half per cent. According to this , unjust to 
assumption, B would only have to pay half as much as A j the pos- 
in order to redeem the income-tax on 10,000/. Why, . pened lap 
again, it may be asked, should not the amounts which A income. 
and B have both to pay be the same, when it is remem- 

bered that A and B both originally possessed 10,000/., and — 

at their own free will chose different kinds of investment ? 

We, therefore, think the above example, simple as it may 

appear, affords a conclusive arithmetical argument that, if 

the income-tax were permanent and uniform, temporary . 
incomes ought to be taxed at the same rate as permanent 
incomes. ‘The conclusion, however, which has just been ' 
established is based upon a particular hypothesis; and it ' 
remains to be enquired whether the same conclusion holds | 

oe when an income-tax is neither permanent nor uni- | 

orm. 

Whenever the income-tax has been imposed in our own | Theincome- 
country, statesmen have always most explicitly affirmed ; (%% 
that it is only resorted to as a temporary expedient. In | neither’ 
order to give a technical form to these assertions concern- | Dermanent 
ing the temporary character of the income-tax, the con- | ll aa 
tinuance of this tax from year to ycar is based upon a: 
special Act of Parliament. The people are, moreover, re- , 
peatedly assured by successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, | 
that the income-tax shall be reduced immediately the | 
finances of the country will permit such a reduction. It. 
is, therefore, evident that the income-tax is neither per- | 
manent nor uniform; for no other tax in our whole fiscal ; 
system is so temporary in its character, or so varying in Its . 
rate. When this is borne in mind, it may seem that the | 
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views above expressed cannot be maintained, and that 
temporary and permanent incomes ought no longer to be 
taxed at the same rate. 

In order to settle this point, let us revert to our previous 
example, and suppose that an income-tax of five per cent. 
is imposed for five years, and that A and B are two indi- 
viduals who inherit 10,0002. each from their father. Let 
it also be further assumed that A invests his money in the 
funds and obtains an income of 300/. a year, and that B 
purchases with his 10,000/ a life-annuity of 600/. If, 
therefore, permanent and temporary incomes are taxed at 
the same rate, A will pay five times 15/. or 751. during the 
five years that the income-tax is supposed to be continued, 
whereas B will pay 150/. in income-tax. Now it may be 
urged that this cannot be just; for why should B pay 
twice as much in income-tax as A, since they both origin- 
ally have the same amount of property which they chose 
to invest in a different manner? Hence it appears to us 
quite indisputable, that temporary incomes ought to be 
taxed at a lower rate than permanent incomes, if the 
income-tax can be really considered to be imposed for only 
a limited period, which we have here assumed to be five 
years. Experience, however, incontestably proves that the 
time during which the income-tax will be continued can 
never be predicted even with approximate accuracy. This 
uncertainty, consequently, renders it impossible to frame 
any equitable method of adjustment based upon the hypo- 
thesis that the tax will not be continued for a longer 
period than that which is originally proposed. For let us 
see what would have been the result if such a method 
of adjustment had been adopted in our own country. 

In the year 1854 the Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
fidently affirmed, that the income-tax would be gradually 
reduced, and would be entirely abolished in the year 1860. 
Here, then, a case is presented, exactly similar to that 
just described ; for, reverting to our original example, it 
may be assumed that the two brothers A and B come into 
possession of 10,0001. each in the year 1854. A invests his 
10,000/. in the funds, and obtains a permanent income of 
3001. a year, whereas B purchases with his 10,0002 a life 
annuity of 600). It is therefore manifest that, if tem- 
porary incomes are taxed at the same rate as permanent 
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incomes, B will each year contribute twice as much to the 
income-tax as A. Now if the income-tax is only a tem- 
porary impost which is certain to be repealed in the course 
of six years, B might very fairly urge that, since his income 
is derived from the same amount of property ‘as his 
brother's, they ought tv contribute the same amount to 
the incomé-tax. B might also further urge that, if he 
and his brother both wished to redeem the income-tax 
upon their 10,0001, they ought to pay the same amount 
for this redemption; B would however be compelled to 
pay twice as much as A, in order to redeem the tax, if 
temporary incomes were taxed at the same rate as per- 
manent incomes. 

Those who believed that the income-tax would inevi- 
tably expire in the year 1860, would have found it difficult 
to answer the argument just supposed to be advanced by 
B. But if such a claim in favour of temporary incomes 
had been admitted, what would have been the result? 
The year 1860 comes; the income-tax is neither repealed 
nor reduced, but is, on the contrary, greatly increased, and 
even those financiers who indulge in the most reckless 
assertions, would now scarcely venture to hazard a predic- 
‘tion as to the period when the income-tax is likely to be 
reduced, much less to be entirely remitted. We therefore 
maintain, that an equitable adjustment would not have 
been secured, but, on the contrary, a great injustice would 
have been done to the possessors of permanent incomes, if, 
in the year 1854, our statesmen, acting on the supposi- 
tion that the income-tax would only be continued for six 
years, had capitalised all temporary incomes, and then so 
arranged the income-tax, that the same amount of pro- 
perty, though differently invested, should contribute the 
same amount to the income-tax. Another example may 
be adduced, in order more clearly to illustrate the 
injustice which such a method of adjustment would have 
entailed. 

Let it be assumed that one of the brothers, B, invests 
his 10,0007. in the purchase of an annuity of 20001, to be 
continued for six years. The other brother A still invests 
his 10,0002. in the funds, and obtains a permanent income 
of 3001. a year. Let it also be assumed, that in 1854 the 
income-tax was five per cent., and that it was to remain at 
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this amount until the tax was entirely repealed in 186U. 
If permanent incomes were taxed at the same rate as 
temporary incomes, then A during these six years would 
only contribute 901. to the income-tax, whereas B, who 
has purchased an annuity of 20001, would contribute 6001. 
There can be no doubt but that such a result would be 
extremely unfair, if the income-tax were certain to be re- 
pealed at the end of the period originally fixed. It has 
been before remarked, that A and B, each inheriting 
10,0001., the tax ought not to take more from one than 
from the other; it would therefore seem, that B as well as 
A ought to contribute only 15/. a year, and consequently 
B’s income would only be taxed at the rate of % per cent. 
The equity of such a method of adjustment entirely de- 
pends on the income-tax being repealed at a’ fixed definite 
period. Experience however proves, that the time for the 
repeal of this tax can never be definitely fixed; for, when 
the year 1860 arrived, the repeal of the income-tax seemed. 
indefinitely remote; according therefore to the method of 
adjustment which has been just described, B’s 10,0000. 
invested in an annuity would in the aggregate only con- 
tribute 901. to the income-tax; whereas A has already con- 
tributed the same amount, and will still have to pay in-: 
come-tax upon his 3001. a year, during the whole time 
that the tax may happen to be continued. We therefore 
think, that the most simple and the most just plan is to 
consider the income-tax, and every other tax, as perma- 
nent. The extreme uncertainty which exists with regard 
to the charges which may be made upon the revenue of a 
country, renders it impossible for any one to foresee ,when 
a particular impost may be reduced or repealed. But if 
the income-tax is regarded as a permanent charge, the 
whole weight of the arithmetical argument is opposed to 
the opinion, that there should be any difference in the 
rates imposed upon temporary and permanent incomes, 
Besides the arithmetical arguments which support such a 
conclusion, other subsidiary reasons may be advanced in 
favour of a uniform rating. 

In the first place it may be remarked, that a uniform 
income-tax can be collected with great facility, and at com- 
paratively little expense; there would, however, be endless 
complications and confusion, if a method of adjustment 
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would have to be levied each successive year from indi- | py gp com- 
viduals who possessed annuities for a limited period, since , plicated ar- 


the capitalised value of a temporary annuity diminishes 
each successive year. Again, a great variety of compli- 


rangements 


which it 
would ne- 


cated and uncertain rules must be laid down, for the pur- | cessitate. 


pose of estimating the capitalised value of incomes derived 


t 


from speculative investments, such as mining. The diffi- . 
culty of estimating the capitalised value of incomes arising | 


from trades and professions would involve still more com- 


— 


plicated calculations. Thus the barrister of forty, who has: 


a professional income of 10001. a year, ought to be taxed 
at a higher rate than the barrister of sixty, who has the 
same professional income. The income of the one is likely 
to continue very much longer than the income of the 


other, and therefore the capitalised value of the former 
income is very much greater than that of the latter. Nu- 


merous other difficulties may be readily suggested; the 
income of the barrister is wholly lost to his family at his 
death, but the income which a solicitor obtains from his 
business may be partly enjoyed by his family after his 
decease, since the good-will of his practice may be sold, 


or some person may be taken into the business as a part- - 


ner, who will pay the family a certain annual sum. The 
capitalised value of a solicitor’s professional income must 
be therefore greater than the capitalised value of a barris- 


ter’s income of the same amount. Hence, it would appear | 


that incomes derived from one branch of the law ought to 


be taxed at a higher rate than incomes derived from other ' 


branches of the profession. The settlement of such intri- 
cate questions as these would give to the income-tax some 
of the worst qualities that belong to a tax; for it would be 


uncertain in its amount, and it would be so difficult to | 


adjust in the various special cases which may arise, that 
a whole army of income-tax collectors and commissioners 
would have +o be employed; consequently the expense and 
inconvenience of collecting the tax would be enormous. 


These considerations strengthen our conviction, that the 


income-tax ought to be levied at a uniform rate, and we 


entertain this opinion with all the more confidence, be- | 


cause the arithmetical arguments that can be adduced 
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certainly do not oppose, but rather favour, the present 
OH. II. 


method of levying the tax. 

The principle of a uniform income-tax is however op- 
posed, for reasons which are quite independent of any 
arithmetical calculations. These reasons which we now 
proceed to consider are, in fact, based upon the first 
maxim of Adam Smith, which is popularly thought to de- 
Arguments | fine equality of taxation. The persons who oppose a unl- 
ap ensaed form income-tax maintain that, whether a temporary and 
pi ar uncertain income ought to be taxed at the same rate as a 
pendent of | permanent and certain income, is a question which must 
ne ee be settled independently of arithmetical considerations. 
anne | For instance, it is frequently affirmed, that an income de- 
derations. | rived from a trade or profession ought to be taxed at a 

| much lower rate than an income obtained from some such 
| permanent and certain source as the funds, or landed _ pro- 
party: When it is asked why this distinction should be 
made, it is considered quite sufficient to reply, that the 
tradesman or professional man who obtains an income of 
10000. a year cannot so well afford to pay the income-tax 
98 the individual who receives an income of the same 
amount from the funds, or from landed property. This is 
| undoubtedly true, since the income of the tradesman or 
| professional man is uncertain, and may be altogether lost 
in the event of his death; whereas the possessor of a per- 
manent income can at his death leave it intact, to be dis- 
tributed amongst his family. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the income-tax ought not to be levied at a uniform 
‘Tate, if the principle is admitted that each single tax 
‘should be so adjusted that every individual should con- 
tribute to it in proportion to his means, or, in other words, 
|in proportion to his ability to pay the tax. 
The prin- lt has been stated in the preceding chapter, that this 
pad principle is in the abstract perfectly true, and it would no 
though true doubt secure equality of taxation, if it could be practi- 
inthe cally applied to adjust all the.taxes that are imposed. 
a * But the impossibility of this has already. been en 
Gobi és No method of adjustment will cause individuals to con- 
execution tribute to taxes on commodities in proportion to their 
and unfair means; the amount which is levied from each individual, 
Lor by: these taxes, depends upon the quantity of a com- 
alone, modity which he consumes, Hence it has been con- 
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cluded that equality of taxation is not necessarily pro- 
moted by adjusting some particular tax in such a way 
that each individual would contribute to it, in exact 
proportion to his means. For instance, if the income- 
tax were adjusted in strict accordance to this rule, every 
labouring man in the country ought undoubtedly to con- 
tribute his quota to the tax; and yet the introduction 
of such a change into our present fiscal system would 
certainly not promote equality of taxation. The labouring 
classes are most justly relieved from the income-tax ; 
because, in the first place, it would be difficult to collect 
it from them, and in the second place, they contribute 
to such a tax as the duty on tea a much greater amount, 
in proportion to their means, than is contributed by the 
wealthier classes of the community. The remission of the 
income-tax upon such incomes as are ordinarily possessed 
by labouring men, affords some compensation for the 
inequality of taxation which is necessarily associated with 
such an impost as the duty on tea. Inequality of taxation 
may be therefore rather increased than prevented by 
applying to any particular tax such a rule as that above 
referred to. Equality of taxation can be best secured, 
not by botching and patching each single tax, but by 
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contemplating the revenue as a whole. If it is found that | dy contem- 


any tax presses unequally on any particular class, it 1s 
almost invariably better not to attempt to adjust the tax 
by any complicated arrangements; the inequality of tax- 
ation should be remedied by placing the particular class 
whom it prejudicially affects, in a relatively advantageous 
position with regard to some other tax. Thus the tea- 
duty presses very unfairly upon the working classes; but 
it is in every respect more desirable to compensate them 
for this inequality of taxation, by a remissicn of the 
income-tax, than to afford them compensation by attempt- 
= to make the tea-duty so equitable in itself, that every 
individual should contribute to it in proportion to his 
means. Various proposals for making the tea-duty a 
more equitable tax have been, and may be, suggested ; 
for instance, one source of inequality would be removed, 
if the tea-duty could be made ad valorem. The duty which 
18 now paid upon the tea consumed by the poor man is at 
least three times as great, in proportion to the value of 
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the tea, as the duty which is paid upon superior tea. 
It has, however, been found almost impracticable to levy 
ad valorem duties upon such a commodity as tea; it 
was soon proved that these ad valorem duties entailed 
a series of complicated arrangements, which materially 
interfered with the trade, and, consequently, the tax when 
made ad valorem, though apparently more just, was 
really more disadvantageous in its aggregate results than 
it was before. Let us therefore enquire whether similar 
obstacles would not oppose all the schemes which are 
often favourably received, for rendering the income-tax 
more equitable. 

Almost insuperable obstacles at once suggest themselves, 
if an attempt is made to levy the income-tax in such a 
way that each individual should contribute to it in pro- 
portion to his means. It may be at once asked, How 1s it 
possible to supply any test or measure of the amount 
which a man can afford to pay towards a tax? Certainly 
such a test or measure is not provided by the nature of 
the source from which an income may be derived ; for the 
income of almost every individual is obtained from a great 
variety of different sources ; therefore some portion of his 
income would be permanent, and another part of it may 
be temporary. Consequently it is impossible to judge of 
an individual's means, by cunsidering only one part of his 
aggregate income. Thus A may possess 2000/. a year in 
landed property, and may, in addition to this, derive 10000. 
a year from his profession. Another individual, B, may 
possess only 500/. a year in landed property, but has a 
permanent income of 10001. a year from the funds. On 
what grounds do those who oppose a uniform income-tax 
affirm that the 1000/7. a year which B obtains from the 
funds, should be taxed at a higher rate than the 10001. a 
year which A is supposed to realise from his profession? 
B is a much poorer man than A, and it therefore cannot 
be maintained that B, with regard to a portion of his in- 
come, should be taxed at a higher rate than A, because 
the former can better afford to contribute to the tax than 
the latter. In addition to the difficulty which has been 
just suggested, it would be necessary to fix the rate at 
which each kind of income should be taxed by arbitrary 
rules, which would be subjected to constant discussion and 
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revision. With regard to professional incomes, it has 
already been said, that the solicitor whose practice is 
worth 1000/1. a year is a far richer man than a barrister 
whose practice is of the same value; since a solicitor can 
either sell the good-will of his business, or leave it to his 
children, whereas the practice of a barrister can neither be 
sold nor handed over to another. If, therefore, a per- 
manent source of income is taxed at the rate of five per 
cent., what principles can be found which will tell us the 
amount of income-tax which ought to be levied from the 
incomes of solicitors and barristers respectively? These, 
and various other considerations which might be adduced, 
lead to the conclusion, that the present method of levying 
the income-tax cannot with advantage be materially 
changed. The income-tax, as it is now levied, avoids 
those difficulties and complications just referred to. It 
must also be remembered that, if the arrangements con- 
nected with any tax involve any intricate details, the col- 
lection of the tax must be expensive. If, moreover, 
an attempt should be made to equalise this tax by any 
complicated process of adjustment, many practical diffi- 
culties would be sure to arise, which would probably lead 
to disputes and costly litigation; and thus even those will 
become more discontented, who are specially intended to 
be benefited by the adjustment of the tax. 

Having dwelt at considerable length upon the best 
mode of levying the income-tax, we will next proceed to 
remark upon that which is technically called the incidence 
of the tax. As this expression has not been previously 
employed, it will be necessary to define it. It is quite evi- 
dent that a tax is frequently not really paid by the person 
from whom it is levied; for instance, the malt-duty is no- 
minally paid by maltsters, although it is really paid by the 
consumers of malt, since the price of malt is increased by 
the exact amount of the duty which is imposed. Simi- 
larly, all taxes on commodities are really paid by the con- 
sumer, although the government generally levies the tax 
from either the producer or the importer of a commodity. 
Hence, it is said that the incidence of these taxes falls on 
the consumer, and therefore the incidence of a tax may be 
considered to denote the real, in distinction from the 
nominal, payment of the tux. - As another example it may | 
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BOOK IV, | be mentioned, that the incidence of the poor-rates which 
08H | | are levied upon the land, falls upon the land-owner; for, 
although such rates are generally paid by the farmer, yet 
the rent of the land would be so much greater if there 
were no such rates. The incidence of those taxes just 
mentioned, is very easy to trace; but with regard to the 
incidence of some other taxes, such as the income-tax, 
‘many questions of perplexity and importance are sug- 
| gested. Some of these questions we will now proceed to 
consider. 
Theinci- ; It may perhaps be remembered, that when expounding 
ee of ‘some of the fundamental propositions concerning capital, 
ve encome- . . . 
tax will | the income-tax was occasionally referred to, in order tu 
vary ac- | show the different results which ensue, according as the 
ah eg tax is paid out of capital, or is saved from increased 
utof | economy. In the first case, the incidence of the tax partly 
capital or | falls on the labouring classes, whereas, in the second case, 
: i | the incidence of the tax does not fall on any one but those 
pire: | who pay it. That this must be so is evident, from the 
following considerations. It has been frequently remarked, 
that the capital which supports the industry of a country 
is composed of two portions, which are respectively termed, 
If paid owt circulating and fixed capital. The circulating capital of 
eer ae a country is its wage-fund. If, therefore, this fund is 
dence will diminished, there will be a smaller amount to distribute 
be to some amongst the labouring classes, and less average wages will 
veluken . be received. The fixed capital of a country consists of 
ing classes, , taachinery, stock, implements, and, in fact, of every kind 
| of wealth which exists in some permanent form, and which 
is intended to give assistance to the future production of 
wealth. If, therefore, any tax should dimimish the fixed 
capital of the country, and should thus cause less machinery 
to be used, or fewer useful public works to be carried out, 
.the industry of the country would be interfered with, 
and the progress of the nation’s wealth would be obstructed. 
If the income-tax were partly paid out of capital in a 
country which accumulates wealth rapidly, it is almost 
certain that the amount would be withdrawn, not from 
fixed, but from circulating capital. As far as the labourers 
are concerned, it in the first instance makes little differ- 
ence whether the income-tax is paid out of circulating or’ 


fixed capital; because such fixed capital as machinery and 
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railways can only be constructed by labour, and, there-| 800K rv. 
fore, if a smaller sum is spent upon such works, a smaller; °:™, 
sum will be distributed in wages. It therefore appears, 

that the aggregate wages which are paid must be di- 
minished, if the income-tax be either wholly or partly 

paid out of the capital of the country. It consequently 

follows that, if any portion of the income-tax is paid out 

of capital, the incidence of the tax partly falls on the 
labourers, although the tax may never be directly levied 

from them. It will be instructive to explain the process 

by which the burden of this tax 1s, as 1t were, shifted from 

one class to another. 

Let it be assumed that an income-tax of ten per cent. is Zzplana- 
imposed, and that throughout the country one half of the oe sh 
tax is saved from each individual’s personal expenditure, P ich the 
whereas the other half is provided out of capital. Upon | incidence of 
this hypothesis, an individual, A, who has an aggregate | the ‘ams 
income of 20001. a year, would be rated at 2001. a year; | changed. 
his net income is therefore 18001 His personal expendi- | 
ture is 10001. a year, and he, therefore, annually saves | 
800/., which he can invest as capital in his business. If! 
there were no income-tax, his annual income would be 
20001, but, according to our hypothesis, he will only spend 
one half of the 2002. a year, which would be added to his} 
income if the income-tax were remitted; he would con- 
sequently each year save 9001. if there were no income-tax, | 
and this sum he might employ as capital in his business. 

The amount of capital which he accumulates is therefore 
annually reduced by 1001. in consequence of the income- | 
tax. Circulating capital is however employed in paying 
the wages of labourers, and, therefore, the income-tax may 
diminish by 1000. the amount which A annually pays to! 
labourers; consequently this amount is as really paid by 
the labouring classes as if the income-tax was directly 


levied from them. | 








It is impossible to assign the exact proportion of the : The share 
income-tax which will be paid out of capital; but it is! of ee of 
nevertheless quite certain that an income-tax would be ; fapital 
paid out of capital to a far greater extent in some coun- | tarts in 
tries than in others. As an example, it’ may be men-| hal 
tioned that the industrial progress of India is retarded by | 


a want of capital; her accumulation of capital is compara- 
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tively so small, that an income-tax could not be imposed 
in that country without diminishing the national capital, 
and in this way most seriously affecting the national . 
wealth. In England, however, the income-tax produces 
none of these serious consequences; no branch of our 
|industry which presents a fair chance of profit is ever 
|retarded for want of capital; in addition to all the capital 
‘which we invest in our own commerce and trade, we al- 
ways seem to possess an almost unlimited supply of capital 
for foreign investments, if the terms which are offered for 
the use of it are sufficiently remunerative. It may, there- 
fore, with considerable certainty be concluded, that the 
income-tax does not seriously diminish the amount of 
wealth which is produced in this country; for although 
‘some portion of the tax is paid out of capital, yet this 
amount is probably withdrawn, not from fixed capital, but 
from circulating capital, or, in other words, from the wage- 
fund. We say that it is not fixed capital which is af- 
fected, because that part of fixed capital which consists of 
‘machinery, implements, and stock, is never sold for the 
purpose of paying the tax, nor can any one suppose that 
less machinery is employed in industry, or fewer useful 
| permanent improvements carried out in consequence of 
| the income-tax. Our circulating capital may no doubt, to 
; some extent, be diminished; if this be so, a portion of the 
| tax is virtually contributed by the labourers. In England, 
| however, as well as in most other countries, the average 
!amount of the income-tax which is respectively paid out 
| of capital or saved from personal expenditure, varies 
| greatly in the different sections of the community. Those 
| who have incomes of 1501. or 2001. a year are usually 
| obliged to deprive themselves of many things which they 
| consider almost indispensable. Such persons, therefore, if 
‘released from the income-tax, would probably spend the 
whole additional income which the remission of the tax 
would give them. The wealthy merchant, however, who 
is worth his 20,000. a year, would most likely not in- 
crease his personal expenditure in the slightest degree, 
although the repeal of the income-tax might give him an _ 
additional 1000/. a year to spend. The additional 10004, 
which he would thus annually accumulate would not in- 
duce him to extend his own business; he would probably 
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invest the 1000/. in some security. It therefore appears 
that the additional capital which will be saved, if the 
income-tax is repealed, would be principally thrown into 
the money-market for investment; the amount saved 
would not be employed as capital by each individual 
tax-payer, because in a country where so much commerce 
is transacted by credit, the individual tax-payer would, 
before the income-tax had been remitted, have had 
no difficulty in obtaining extra capital to embark in his 
business. 

As far, therefore, as the capital of the country is con- 
cerned, the effects of the income-tax are not in this 
country so important as they are generally supposed to 
be; because, let it be assumed (and it is rather an exces- 
sive estimate), that 6,000,000/. out of the 10,000,0000. 
which the income-tax annually yields would be saved as 
capital, if the tax were repealed. 6,000,0002. thrown into 
the money-market for investment, cannot produce any 
momentous results upon the industry of a country whose 
wealth is so great that, as in 1863, 8,000,000/. could in a 
few weeks be raised for foreign luans without apparently 
exerting any influence upon our. trade. The remaining 
4,000,0001., which, according to our estimate, is saved from 
personal expenditure, expresses the real amount of the 
temporary comfort and enjoyment of which the tax de- 
prives the community. It has been already stated that to 
this last amount different sections of the community con- 
tribute in very unequal degrees; the wealthy man who is 
accumulating capital rapidly, does not spend less in conse- 
quence of the tax, his personal comfort is not in the 
slightest degree interfered with, and the only result of the 
tax to him is that he possesses a few thousand pounds less 
of realised property. Very different consequences, how- 
ever, result to those who possess the small incomes which 
Just come within the range of the tax. For instance, an 
income of 1501. a year is taxed at the same rate as an in- 
come of 10,0001. There can be no doubt that the owner 
of such a small income as 150J. cannot pay even a few 
potnds towards an income-tax, without depriving himself 
or his family of the means of satisfying some real want or 
enjoyment of life. The income-tax, therefore, entails a far 
greater sacrifice upon such a person than upon the more 
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amount of capital which is annually saved is so vast. But 
in India the accumulation of capital is so vitally important, 
that the income-tax, because it discourages the accumula- 
tion of capital, is likely to be injurious to the industry of 
that country. It therefore follows that, as far as even 
England is concerned; the most serious objection which 
can be urged against the tax is greatly strengthened if it 
should be so graduated that the tax is increased in propor- 
tion to the amount which an individual saves. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to refer to a serious objec- 
tion connected with the income-tax which cannot be obvi- 
ated by any method of adjustment. It is evident that 
the tax can be accurately levied upon all incomes the 
amounts of which are publicly known. Thus the Bank of 
England, when paying the dividends arising from the funds, 
deducts the income-tax, and hands the amount over to 
the government. It is, therefore, impossible for a fund- 
holder to evade the tax. The tax is also similarly deducted 
from all official salaries, and also from the pay of officers 
in the army and navy. The amount of the tax which is 
levied from various other kinds of incomes is also regu- 
lated by definite rules. For instance, a farmer’s income 
is estimated to be equivalent to one half his rent. If, 
therefore, his rent is 800/. a year, and if the income-tax 1s 
five per cent., the income-tax levied upon him will be 200. 
His income may no doubt be either more or less than 
4001. a year, but when the rule has once been made, he 
has no power to evade any portion of the tax, because the 
amount at which he is assessed is precisely determined. 
But with regard to various other classes of traders it is 
impossible to ascertain the amount of their incomes by 
any definite rules. The income of a manufacturer or 
retail trader can only be approximately estimated; an 
opportunity is thus afforded to evade a considerable por- 
tion of the tax. Morality is unfortunately too often based 
on conventionality; and many who pass for honest men do 
not hesitate to cheat the government, although in the 
private transactions of life they would shrink from doing 
anything in the least degree dishonourable. Numerous 
cases have occurred which strikingly exemplify the dis- 
honesty that is practised by many in their dealings with 
the government. 
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The following well-known instance has frequently been 
quoted. A particular street in London was, during a cer- 
tain period, closed for traffic in consequence of improve- 
ments which were being carried out. The business of the 
various tradesmen who lived in the street was prejudicially 
affected, and they consequently claimed compensation. The 
amount of compensation which each individual received 
was apportioned to the net income which he derived from 
his business. All the tradesmen, consequently, made a 
return of their incomes. Some one thinking that these 
returns were excessive, had the curiosity to compare them 
with the amount of the incomes which these tradesmen 
returned for the assessment of the income-tax. The 
extraordinary and, it may be added, the melancholy fact 
was revealed, that the tradesmen living in a respectable 
London street could practise so much deception, that for 
the purpose of assessing the income-tax they returned their 
incomes at a certain amount, and immediately declared 
that their incomes were double this amount when pressing 
their claims for compensation. It is, therefore, evident 
that, as long as such duplicity 1s prevalent, many will evade 
a part of the mcome-tax which they are bound to pay to 
the government. Hence the tax operates with a certain 
degree of unfairness, because some classes of the com- 
munity have a chance of evading the tax, whereas others 
have not. 

The inequality which is caused by this power of evasion 
is not by many so much objected to as the general im- 
morality which they conceive to be produced by such taxa- 
tion. It is, for instance, maintained that the income-tax 
places so great a premium upon deception, that many who 
would otherwise be honourable, are tempted to deceive 


the government. Little attention, however, ought to be ax 


paid by statesmen to such an argument. The morality 
of those individuals who are so easily led away from the 
paths of virtue and honour is scarcely worth the fostering 
care of a government. Every precaution should of course 
be taken to detect and punish those who make false 
returns, because the burden which they escape is thrown 
upon the rest of the community. 
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CHAPTER JI. 


TAXES ON COMMODITIES AND OTHER INDIRECT TAXES, 


| 
Bree i ere last chapter was devoted to the discussion of the 
CH. I. | ° : 4, To . 
Gani, income-tax, and although this tax manifestly differs 
Distinction | 10 many essential respects from other direct taxes, yet 
hetween | the income-tax possesses many characteristics which are 
direct and 

indirect | common to all direct taxcs. We shall, therefore, be 
taxation. _ enabled, after having described indirect taxation in the 
present chapter, to compare or rather to contrast the two 
systems of taxation. 

Direct and indirect taxation are words of such frequent, 
use that they probably nced no definition. It may, per- 
haps, however, be well to state, that a direct tax is really 
paid by the person from whom it is levied, whereas an 
indirect tax, though nominally paid by one person, is 
really paid by another. An income-tax*, and all assessed 
taxes such as taxes on private carriages and dogs are 
direct taxes; for they deprive those who pay them of an 


Taxes on | amount of wealth equivalent to the tax. But an entirely 
iano different result follows with regard to an indirect tax, 
68 ATE Ne- |: 


cesearily Such as the malt duty; for in such a case, although the 
indirect, | malt duty is in the first instance paid by the maltster, 
yet the tax really comes out of the pockets of the con- 
.sumers of beer, because the price which they are com- 
‘pelled to pay for beer is increased by an amount which 
must at least be equivalent to the tax imposed, It is, 


* As explained in the last chapter, an income-tax is sometimes partly 
| paid out of circulating capital. In this case the tax diminishes the wage- 
| fund, and is therefore really paid by the labourers. But it is sufficiently 
| exact to state that an income-tax is a direct tax because it is intended 
that the tax should take so much wealth from those upon whom it is 
levied. In the case of an indirect tax, such as the duty on malt, it is 
intended to tax the consumer of beer, and not the maltster who in the 
first instance pays the tax. 
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therefore, manifest that taxes on commodities are in-' 
direct ; because if commodities are taxed they are in-- 
creased in price, and consequently the consumers of the 
commodities really pay the taxes, although they may in 
the first instance be levied upon the importers or pro- 
ducers of commodities. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there are no 
indirect taxes except those which are imposed upon com- , 
modities; for instance, a tax which is in its essential 
character direct, may become indirect by private and com- 
mercial arrangements, and by many other causes. Thus, 
in England, it is customary for the tenant-farmer to pay 
poor-rates; it is, however, evident that all such charges as | 
these are really paid by the landowner, becausc if a farmer | 
has to contribute 100. a year in poor rates, he is able to 
pay so much less a year for the use of his land; conse- 
quently, if no poor-rates were imposed, the landlord might 
increase the rent of his farm by the whole amount which 
his tenant previously contributed to these rates. The 
same remark applies to various other rates, and also to 
tithes ; it therefore appears that there 1s not necessarily an 
essential distinction between a direct and an indirect tax, 
for we have scen that a direct may be converted into an 
indirect tax, simply by a private commercial arrange- 
ment, since there 1s no reason whatever why the poor-rates 
should not in all cases be paid by the landlord, and not by 
his tenant. If this were done, the poor-rates would become 
a direct tax. It is, therefore, possible that the words direct 
and indirect when applicd to a tax may denote only a 
nominal distinction; the tax, however, which is imposed 
on commodities cannot be made a direct one, since it 
would be impracticable to levy the tax upon each person 


who may have to purchase any particular article; conse- | 


quently, the real points of distinction between the two 
different systems of taxation will be best elucidated by 
comparing the effects of a direct tax with those which 
result from a tax imposed upon a commodity. 

At the commencement of this enquiry it may be impor- 
tant to remark, that various commodities have been taxed 
in our own country, and are still taxed in many other 
countries, in order to protect native industry, and not 
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BOOK lv. | We intend hereafter to discuss the theory of protective 
CH TI. | duties, and we shall therefore, for the present, consider 
for pro- _ | those taxes on commodities which are imposed for the sole 
tection. purpose of obtaining revenue for the State. The last 
remnant of protection has been banished from our fiscal 
system, and every tax is now carefully adjusted with the 
view of placing the home and foreign producer in a position 


of equality. 
Tusxes on As previously stated, a tax upon any commodity must 
aie ds | almost invariably be opposed to Adam Smith’s first canon 
almost in- | Of taxation, which affirms that ‘each person ought to con- 


variably in- ' tribute to the revenue in proportion to his ability to pay.’ 

. eae ' Taxes on commodities cannot be framed in obedience to 

teven. {this rule, for various reasons. In the first place, it may be 

dition of _| remarked that taxes on commodities can seldom be made 

equality of | ad yalorem, and it is quite evident that from this circum- 
encudence. . ‘ : : : 

| stance great inequality of taxation must inevitably result. 

As an example it may be mentioned that every pound of 

tea which is imported into this country has at the present 

time to pay a tax of 6d. per pound. The inferior qualities 

of tea which the poor principally consume, would if ad- 

mitted duty free be retailed at a price certainly not ex- 

ceeding ls. 6d. per pound. It, therefore, follows that the 

tea which is used by the poor, who are the least able to 

‘contribute to the revenues of the State, is taxed at the rate 

of more than 30 per cent., whereas the superior qualities 

of tea which are purchased by the wealthy at four shillings 

per pound, only pay a tax of about fourtcen per cent. 

This inequality of taxation, which in a greater or less 

degree is common to those taxes which are imposed upon 

commodities, rarely admits of any practical remedy. For 

instance, it has been frequently proposed to make the 

duty on tea vary with the quality of the tea; but those 

who are most competent to form a practical judgment 

affirm that such a method of adjustment would be frus- 

trated by the extreme difficulty and uncertainty of testing 

Thismay the quality of tea at the custom house. As before re- 

be partly marked, the inequality to which we have just alluded, and 

sated By from which taxes when levied upon commodities cannot as 

other taxes. a general rule be freed, must as far as possible be compen- 

sated by making other taxes, such as the income-tax, fall 

most lightly on those who are the most injured by the 
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particular inequality which we have just described. These 
considerations induce us again to remark, that equality of 
taxation can be most effectually secured, not by framing 
any one tax in obedience to Adam Smith’s first rule, but 
by applying a general process of compensation to the whole 
revenue. 

Let us next enquire to what extent taxes on commodities 
can be made consistent with Adam Smith’s second rule, 
which states, that ‘the amount which each individual con- 
tributes to a tax ought to be certain and not arbitrary. 
In one sense almost all taxes on commodities strictly obey 
this rule or principle of taxation. The producer or im- 
porter of a taxed commodity can always know the exact 
amount which the particular tax will levv upon him. If 
the duty on tea is 6d. per pound, the merchant who im- 
ports a cargo of tea can calculate with strict accuracy the 
amount of duty which the tea must pay; the same remark 
applies to the producer of a taxed commodity such as malt. 
The only case in which uncertainty can arise is when a tax 
is made ad valorem, because then the test which the 
government may apply to ascertain the value of any com- 


modity may be uncertain and imperfect in its operation. | 


There has been an instance of this in the financial 
measures of Mr. Gladstone. Within a few years the spirit 
duties have been raised, and when Mr. Gladstone proposed 
in 1860 a great reduction in the duty on wine, he felt that 
the difference between the duty on wine and spirits was so 
great that the revenue might be defrauded by mixing 
spirits with wine, and importing the whole as wine. With 
a, view of preventing such a fraud, he proposed to tax wine 
in proportion to the amount of alcohol 1t contained. The 
plan which was adopted to ascertain the quantity of this 
alcohol was denounced by those engaged in the wine trade 
as most vexatious; and they chiefly based their com- 
plaint upon the uncertainty of the tax when it was so im- 
posed, for they affirmed that they never could tell before- 
hand the amount of duty which any particular wine would 
have to pay. It must, however, be admitted that such 
uncertainty with regard to taxes on commodities is ex- 
ceptional, and rarely if ever exists, unless an attempt is 
made to adjust the tax according to some ad valorem 
standard. 
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BOOK IV. The third rule of taxation laid down by Adam Smith 
oH Ml | affirms that ‘every tax ought to be levied at the time or in 
the manner in which it is most likely to be convenient for 





are 
generally | the contributor to pay it;’ the enquiry must therefore be 
paid at the d heth diti s ll : 
time most. | ede whether taxes on commodities are generally con 
convenient | sistent with this rule. In making this enquiry it will be 


to the con- | necessary to distinguish the real from the nominal payer of 
slate the tax; for it has been already stated that the burden of 
these taxes really falls upon the consumers of a commodity, 
although the tax is generally levied from the producer or 
importer. Taxes on commodities are no doubt paid, as far 
as the consumer is concerned, at a time and in a manner 
which is most convenient; for the tax is in fact levied 
upon the consumer at the time when he pays for the com- 
‘modity which he may purchase. But the producer or im- 
‘porter of a commodity may be called upon, in consequence 
of defective financial arrangements, to pay the tax at 
but fre (atime and in a manner most inconvenient. Sometimes 
quentlyata | the inconvenience just alluded to is entirely due to in- 
time uncon- | + 4. .« : , : 
venient to |Judicious financial arrangements; sometimes, however, it 
the pro- is inherent in the nature of the tax ; when this 1s the case, 
ducer or | the tax ought not to be imposed, except as a financial ne- 
'_ - For instance, it seems that the duty on hops 
could not be levied, except in a manner which was most 
| inconvenient to the growers of hops, and thus a strong ar- 
gument was provided for the repeal of this duty. Hops 
were taxed at so much per pound, whatever was the quality 
or quantity of the crop; the tax was assessed immediately ° 
the crop was gathered in, and the hop grower was com- 
pelled to pay the duty at a certain definite timc, whether 
he had sold his hops or not. The hop crop is so uncertain, 
ithat the grower could never accurately calculate how 
| much he should be called upon to pay. Ifhe were not a 
man of large capital, he was compelled to sell his hops, 
whether he wished to do so or not, in order.to pay the 
duty. A too abundant crop was also a great disadvantage 
to the grower ; the demand for hops does not vary greatly 
from year to year, and, consequently, there must be great 
fluctuations in the price of hops, since the crop of one year 
is often three or four times as great as the crop of the next 
year. The amount of duty which a grower had to pay 
was proportionate to the abundance of the yield, and it 
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therefore not unfrequently happened, that a large crop 00K IV. 
was most disastrous to the grower, because the maximum ‘“™™ 
amount of duty had to be paid when the price of hops was 
extremely low. These, and other inconveniences, seemed 
to admit of no adequate remedy, and, therefore, the hop 
duties have been most properly repealed. 

It generally happens, that many of the inconveniences This incon- 
connected with the time and manner of levying a tax on Airy. 
‘a commodity can be greatly diminished by proper financial quoided by 
arrangements. As an example, the bonding houses may judicious 
be referred to, which offer great facilities and advantages SU™Oge 
to those who import taxed commodities. A merchant may ae bonding 
not wish immediately to sell the goods he imports, he is Aouses. 
therefore permitted to place them in bond, and as long 
as they remain in bond, he is not compelled to pay any 
duty upon them. This, no doubt, is a just arrangement, 
because the government intends that the consumer of the 
commodity should really pay the tax imposed upon it; 
therefore, as short an interval as possible ought to elapse 
between the payment of the duty and the sale of a com- 
modity. The merchant simply advances the tax, and if 
repayment is deferred, he will be compelled to employ a 
greater capital in his business, and the consumer will be 
consequently charged a higher price for the commodity. 

The last rule of taxation propounded by Adam Smith They gene- 
affirms, that ‘every tax ought to be so contrived, as both ed ne f 
to take out, and to keep out of the pockets of the people, the pockets 
as little as possible over and above what it brings into ofthepeople 
the public treasury of the state. It has been previously hoes eee 
stated, that any tax which is expensive to levy, will be he Gute 
inconsistent with this rule. The same remark holds true } treasury. 
if a tax diverts labour from a productive to a more un- 
productive employment; if it encourages smuggling, and | 
lastly, if it necessitates restrictive regulations with regard 
to the mode in which any trade or industry is con- 
ducted. Taxes on commodities cannot, as a general rule, : 
be completely free from all the faults which have been , 
just described, but the faults may be much mitigated by 
proper financial arrangements. A tax, whether levied on 
a home-produced commodity, or upon one which is im- 
ported, must be expensive to collect. A great number of 
excise and custom officers must be employed to assess and 
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collect the tax; and an enormous outlay is often required 
to prevent smuggling and other kinds of fraud. Smuggling 
is much more easily prevented in an island like our own, 
than in a country where a great extent of land frontier has 
to be protected. The difficulty of guarding 2000 or 3000 
miles of frontier would render the imposition of custom 
duties most undesirable in such a country as America. 
The expense of collecting a certain amount of revenue by 
taxes on commodities is very much diminished, if the taxes 
are confined to a few articles of general consumption; 
when a tax is imposed upon some article of limited use, 
the cost of collecting the tax is always enormous in pro- 
portion to the amount yielded to the state. About thirty 
years since, the tariff of this country contained a list of 
300 or 400 articles, which were subject to cither excise or 
custom duties. The great majority of these duties have 
been most properly repealed, and at the present time, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, sugur, and a few other articles, are 
alone subject to custom duties; malt and spirits being the 
articles which chiefly contribute to that portion of our 
revenue which is raised by excise duties. Again, with re- 
gard to smuggling, there can_be no doubt that it is much 
discouraged by the removal of extremely high duties on 
articles which contain a great value in small bulk, and 
which can therefore be readily concealed. A tax on a 
commodity may, however, in various ways which are not 
so frequently noticed, take out of the pockets of the tax 
payer an amount which greatly exceeds that which the 
tax yields to the state. 

In the first place it may be stated, that when a com- 
modity is taxed, the price which the consumer has to pay 
for it is increased by an amount which often exceeds the 
amount of the tax. Thus let us take the case of a tax 
being levied under very favourable circumstances, and 
suppose, as an example, that a retail grocer buys so man 
chests of tea direct from bond. The amount of tea which 
he buys we may assume to be 30001; the value of this 
tea would not probably exceed 24001, if tea were admitted 
duty free, because, considering the average quality of the 
tea sold, the duty on tea may be estimated at twenty-five 
per cent. upon its value. The grocer, when he sells this 
tea by retail, will of course expect to realise the ordinary 
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trade profit. This profit we will suppose to be twenty per | 00x rv. 
cent.; the grocer will therefore obtain 3600/1. for the tea,| °!: ™ 
which cost him 3000/., whereas if it were not for the duty, 
the grocer would be obliged to give only 2400/. for the 
same quantity of tea, and would be remunerated with the 
same per centage of profit, if he sold this tea to his cus- 
tomers at such a price as would realise for him 28802. It 
therefore appears, that those who purchase this tea pay 
7201. additional for it, although only 600l. of this amount 
is received by the government as duty. Hence, upon this 
hypothesis, the duty takes out of the pockets of the tax 
payers twenty per cent. more than it gives to the revenue 
of the State. This is the most serious objection which 
can be urged against taxes on commodities, and it is one ceeoe” 
which has not been adequately considered. It must, against 
moreover, be remembered, that the case just described, ‘azes on 
does not as a general rule adequately represent the “”"* 
amount which a tax on a commodity keeps out of the 
pockets of the people, beyond what it yields to the State. | 
For instance, it has been assumed that the tea is pur- 
chased by the retail grocer direct from bond, but no doubt 
it much more frequently happens that the tea, after it is | 
taken from bond, passes through the hands of four or five | 
dealers, before it is ultimately sold to the consumer. If, | 
therefore, it 1s supposed that tea pays a duty of twenty-five | 
per cent. upon its value, each of these dealers will require 
twenty-five per cent. more capital to conduct his trade in 
tea. The ordinary profit of trade must be realised upon the 
additional capital which is thus required to be employed; 
consequently, when a commodity is taxed, the consumer 
is generally compelled to pay for it a price which is in- 
creased to an extent far exceeding the amount of the duty. | 

A more serious defect cannot belong to any tax than | Jt affects to 
that it should take from the tax-payer an amount which nie extent 
greatly exceeds that which it yields to the revenue. This |“ ™™ 
defect, to a greater or a less degree, accompanies all indi- | dities. 
rect taxation; for all indirect taxes are in the first instance 
paid by the producers or importers of a commodity, who 
are remunerated by the increased price which the con- 
sumer is compelled to pay. In every instance, some time 
must elapse between the payment of the duty and the sale 
of a commodity, and, consequently, the trader who first 
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BOOK Iv. | advances the tax must wait for a certain time before he is 
oH: TI. | repaid by the consumer. But the trader is compelled to 
employ a portion of his capital to.make this advance, and 
upon this capital he will expect to obtain the ordinary 
trade profit; this profit the consumer must return to him, 
in addition to the amount of the tax. This most serious 
defect, though inherent in all taxes on commodities, may 
be very much diminished by proper precautions. Thus it 
is evident, that as short an interval as possible ought to 
‘elapse between the levying of a tax on a commodity, and 
the time when it is ready for consumption. On this ac- 
count it is much more desirable to tax manufactured goods 
than the raw material. In order to illustrate this point 
still further, let us briefly trace the different results which 
would be produced by a tax on raw cotton, and by a tax 
on cotton goods. 
Titustra- It may be assumed, that the two different taxes yield 
Bar e the same amount to the revenue. Let it in the first in- 
"Results of stance be supposed that raw cotton is taxed, and that a 
taxing raw ~=manufacturer who purchases 10,0002. of raw cotton has to 
oa pay 1000/. duty. The tax, therefore, compels him to em- 
ploy a capital of 11,0007. instead of 10,0002. Upon this 
additional capital he will expect to realise the ordinary 
trade profit, which may be assumed to Be ten per cent. 
At the end of a twelvemonth he sells the goods which 
have been manufactured from this raw cotton to ware- 
; housemen; since, however, the duty imposed on the raw 
icotton has necessitated the employment of 1000. addi- 
tional capital, the price of these manufactured goods must 
|1n consequence of the tax be increased by 11001., and not 
| by 1000/., which is the amount really received by the 
|government; for if this were not so, the manufacturer 
would not be adequately compensated for the capital 
employed in his business. 
or manu- Let us now make a second supposition, and consider the 
facured tax to be paid upon the manufactured goods. Then the 
goods: manufacturer would not be called upon to pay the tax, 
until his goods were actually purchased by the retail dealer, 
or warehouseman, and, consequently, the tax would not 
compel him to employ a larger capital in his business. 
In this case, therefore, the price of the goods, when sold 
by the manufacturer, will not be increased by an amount 
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exceeding the amount of the tax. It therefore appears, | 300K 1Vv. 
that a tax on manufactured goods, if it can be easily levied, ; °% ™ 
is far preferable to a tax on raw material. It however! pyejasttaz 
not unfrequently happens, that a manufactured commodity | would take 
cannot be taxed without subjecting the particular trade to | much [ess 
the most injurious interference; for in order to assess aN ;“soneu 
excise duty, and in order to prevent fraud, various kinds | 

of restrictions with regard to the particular mode in which | 

trade is carried on must be enforced, and great annoyance 

is often causcd by vexatious visits of the excise officers. , 

Thus few taxes on a manufactured commodity can be | Taxes on 
assessed and collected with greater facility than the duty ' — 
on malt, yet maltsters are compelled to carry on their trade ' ever cause 
according to certain strict rules. Notice, for instance, | annoyance 
must be given when the barley is to be wetted; the ‘™ oer 
barley, when wetted, must be thrown out in a particular)” 
manner on the floors to be dried, and the exciseman can | 

visit the malt-house whenever he pleases. Such inter-| 

ference would be a still more serious evil, if some’! 
commodity should be taxed which involved complicated | 
processes of manufacture, each of which has to be con- 

ducted according to certain rules, and to be watched by— 
government officers, in order not only to prevent fraud, : 

but to assess the tax. Such interference would oppose an 
insurmountable obstacle to the development of a branch 

of industry, for all that enterprise would be checked which 
stimulates the introduction of machinery, and other in-: 
dustrial improvements. 

The remarks hitherto made in this chapter have been Question of 
restricted to the import duties and to the excise duties “™I9 @ 
that are imposed upon the commodities which are con- 
sumed in the country; the government, in fact, intends 
that the burden of these taxes should fall on the con- ' 
sumers. It is, however, manifest that various exported | 
commodities may be also taxed. It has, however, been 
thought desirable to consider separately the operation of! 
export duties, because these duties are imposed with the’ 
view of shifting the burden of the tax upon foreign coun- 
tries. It will, however, be shown that, contrary to popular 
opinion, it almost invariably happens that, in attempting 
to tax the foreigner, the country that imposes an export 
duty taxes itself. 
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nook IY: To discuss the operation of export duties, it will be 
CH Mt, necessary to recall some of the principles which were 


Effects of established with regard to international trade. When in- 
anexport vestigating that subject it was proved that there 1s a con- 
duty eal stant tendency in operation to make the exports of a 
peg country pay for its imports; it was also shown that the 
amount of profit which each country derives from inter- 
change of commodities varies inversely with the demand 
which the one country has for the products of the other. 
Let us, therefore, bear these principles in mind when 
tracing the effects of an export duty. One of the most 
recent export duties that has been proposed was an export 
duty upon coal; this financial measure was warmly ad- 
vocated by Mr. Horsman in 1860, and was received with 
some favour. Let it be assumed that a duty of 2s. was 
levied upon each ton of coal exported. The price of Eng- 
lish coal in foreign countries would in consequence of the 
tax be increased two shillings per ton. The demand for 
commodities always varies inversely with their price, and 
therefore this increase in the price of coal would diminish 
the demand for English cval in foreign countries. The 
export of coal from England would consequently be dimi- 
nished ; the decrease in the export would be greater with 
regard to some countries than with regard to others. 
| France, for instance, purchases coal from Belgium, and if 
' Belgian coal remained untax¢d, France might probably 
‘cease to import coal from England if our coal was subject 
to an export duty. It therefore appears that the first 
result of any export duty would be to diminish the amount 
of our export trade. The commodities which were subject 
to an export duty would decline in price to the home con- 
sumer in consequence of the foreign demand for them 
Its ap- being checked. It might therefore seem that an export 
ie duty on such an article as coal would confer two great ad- 
' vantages on the general body of the tax-payers; in the 
first place, it would cause foreigners to contribute to our 
revenue, and thus relieve us of a portion of our taxation ; 
secondly, the price of coal would be reduced, and this 
would be advantageous to the nation at large. 
A partial It may, no doubt, be urged as a set-off to these apparent 
riod to advantages, that the coal trade would suffer in consequence 
of this diminution in the export of coal, and that the 
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owners of collieries would realise smaller profits, owing to 800K Iv. 


the fall in the price of coal. It may, however, be rejoined, 
that the loss which thus accrues to those engaged in a 
particular branch of industry is more than compensated 
by the advantages which we have shown would be con- 
ferred upon the general body of the tax-payers. But an 
important point still remains to be determined, for the 
effect which might be produced upon our import trade, if 
our exports were checked by the imposition of a duty, has 
not yet been considered. 

In order to investigate this question it may be supposed 
that an export duty upon coal has caused France to cease 
importing coal from this country. It has been already 
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CH. III. 


Investiga- 
tion of the 
effects pro- 
duced on 


proved that exports pay for imports; it is, therefore, ; ovr import 


manifest that if the export trade of a country is diminished, | ' 


the amount of her imports must also be diminished; this 
must be so, because the commodities which are exported 
pay for those that are imported. Such a decrease in the 
foreign trade of a country must diminish national wealth ; 
since it has been shown that foreign commerce increases 
the efficiency of labour and capital, by enabling each 
country to apply itself to those branches of industry for 
which it possesses the greatest natural advantages. It, 
therefore, appears that the question, whether or not an 
export duty is advantageous as a financial measure, must 
be mainly determined by the circumstances of each special 
case. For instance, it is quite possible that an export 
duty may entirely prevent the export of a commodity; 
this would no doubt be the result if an export duty were 
in this country imposed upon silk manufactures. The 
competition between France and England in the silk trade 
is extremely keen; on the one hand, France has cheap 
labour, and her clearer climate is supposed to give a 
superior colour to her dyes. On the other hand, England 
can perhaps manufacture more economically, because she 
possesses more perfect machinery and cheaper fuel. It is 
consequently difficult to decide whether France or England 
can sell silk goods to foreign countries at the cheapest rate. 
It is, therefore, evident that the imposition of even a small 
export duty upon English silks would, as far as this branch 
of industry is concerned, completely drive England from 
foreign markets, The prosperity of an important branch 
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of industry would thus be imperilled, and an export duty 
under such circumstances would be most disastrous and 
indefensible. 

A much more favourable case for the imposition of an 
export duty will next be considered. It cannot be disputed 
that the United States have hitherto possessed to a great 
extent a natural monopoly for the growth of cotton. No 
other country has been able to produce cotton of so good 
a quality at so cheap a rate. Let us, therefore, trace the 
consequence which would have ensued if a small export 
duty, say of a halfpenny or a penny per lb., had been 1m- 
posed upon American cotton. Even so small an export duty 
as this would have yielded a considerable amount to the 
revenue of the United States. Foreign countries who pur- 
chased American cotton would of course be compelled to pay 
this duty, and it will therefore be mstructive to enquire, 
whether such a financial measure would in any way have 
prejudicially affected the material interest of the United 
States. The first effect of such a duty would manifestly 
be to raise the price of American cotton in all countries 
which import it by an amount at Icast equivalent to the 
duty. Ifthe duty was a penny per lb., England would be 
compelled to pay sixpence instead of fivepence per Ib. for 
American cotton. It may be perhaps thought that this 
tise in the price of American cotton would induce England 
to obtain cotton frum other sources of supply; this, no 
doubt, would be so, if other countries possessed the same 
advantages for the production of cotton as America. It 
therefore follows, that it would be most unwise to impose 
an export duty either on a raw or manufactured com- 
modity, if the commodity could be produced on as favour- 
able terms by other countries as by the country which 
imposes the export duty. But with regard to cotton, it 
was shown during the late civil war in America that, with- 
out the United States, it is impossible for England and 
other countries to obtain the quantity of raw cottun which 
they require. The available supply from other sources is 
in fact so limited, that a rise in the price amounting to 
200 or 300 per cent. fails to bring us so large a quantit 
of cotton as we are willing to purchase at even these high 
rates. Until, therefore, the resources of India and other 
countries are more fully developed, it cannot be supposed 
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that we should resort to other countries for raw cotton if 
the United States imposed a small export duty upon this 
material. The rise in the price of cotton which would be | suchaduty 
caused by this duty would slightly diminish the quantity ; might noe 
of cotton which such a country as England would purchase. ae 
If the English manufacturers have to pay a higher price ; price of 
for raw cotton, they must charge a higher price for manu- | manujae- 
factured goods, and if the price of cotton goods is increased, | ee ee; 
the demand for them will be diminished. But a very | 
slight rise in the price of cotton goods would be sufficient 
to compensate the manufacturer for a rise in the price of 
the raw material, and so slight a rise in price would exert 
but little influence upon the demand for a commodity 
which is not used as a luxury, but which serves to provide 
one of the necessaries of life. It is impossible to predict 
the position which the cultivation of cotton may in future 
occupy. The United States had, for some time previously 





ty 





to the late war, possessed a natural monopoly for the 

growth of cotton; as long as this natural monopoly con- | and might, 

tinued, the imposition by the United States of a small ex- | 4 piney 
ception 


port duty upon raw cotton would have been politic, | vi. 4, 

considered mercly as a financial measure. Although, in | jinancially 

the special case just investigated, we have spoken some- | polite. 

what favourably of an export duty, yet it must be borne 

in mind that our remarks were based on the fact that the 

United States possessed, with regard to the growth of'| 

cotton, a natural monopoly. This, therefore, is quite an 

exceptional case: an export duty would almost invariably, 

as shown in a previous example, jeopardise the export 

trade of a country, and thus dimmish the national wealth. 
We have hitherto, in this chapter, considered that im- | Import 


Pere ee ey ee 


port duties are imposed for the sole purpose of obtaining | cea 
revenue for the State. But until a very recent period it | the sake of 


was almost universally believed that another most import- | protection. 
ant end was attained by import duties. Thirty years | 

since the theory of protection was as generally accepted | 

in this country as it is now discarded. In America, in 

France, and in most continental countries, the great ma- ; 

jority of politicians are even at the present day ardent pro- ! 
tectionists, It is, therefore, still extremely important, asa | 
practical question, to investigate the effects of import duties | 

when they are imposed for the double purpose of obtain- | 
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ing revenue, and of protecting native industry. It is quite 
evident that an import duty can be easily arranged so as 
to obtain the double object. We have already, for in- 
stance, alluded to the closeness of competition in the 
silk trade, between France and England. If, therefore, 
an import duty, say of ten per cent., should be placed 
upon French silks, and if at the same time English silks 
should be subject to no excise duty, it is manifest that 
French silks would probably be almost entirely excluded 
from the English market. A similar end might be at- 
tained with regard to all other imported commodities. 
It is consequently possible to limit, or altogether stop the 
importation of a commodity, by subjecting it to a suffi- 
ciently high import duty. 

The principles which have been established with regard 
to international trade clearly prove the loss which the 
nation suffers if protective duties either prevent or check 
the importation of commodities. When trade is carried 
on between two countries, the wealth of each is increased, 
because each country is enabled td apply its labour and 
capital to those branches of industry for which it pos- 
sesses the greatest natural advantages. Thus reverting to 
our previous illustration, it has been assumed that the 
cost of growing corn, compared with the cost of producing 
iron, is much less in France than in England. The sup- 
position has, for instance, been made that a ton of iron 
costs as much to produce, in France, as twenty sacks 
of wheat; whereas, in England, a ton of iron would 
only be equivalent in value to twelve sacks of wheat. 
It is, therefore, easy to perceive the loss which France 
and England would both suffer if protective import duties 
imposed in France upon English iron should prevent 
the importation of English iron into France, and if pro- 
tective duties imposed in England upon corn should pre- 
vent the importation. of French wheat into England. 
Such a protective tariff would cause labour and capital 
to be wasted, or, in other words, would deprive them 
of a part of their productive power. ‘Twelve sacks of 
wheat cost England as much to produce as one ton of 
iron; but if the trade between England and France were 
unrestricted, England might divert a portion of her labour 
and capital from the growth of wheat to the production of 
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iron for France; it would be manifestly greatly to the | 300K IV. 
advantage of France to give England sixteen sacks of | C= 7™, 
wheat for each ton of iron. Hence, unrestricted trade so 
much increases the wealth of a country, that a certain | 
amount of labour and capital, which before would only | 
obtain twelve sacks of wheat, now produces a ton of iron, 
in exchange for which a foreign country will willingly 
give sixteen sacks of wheat. 
Protection- 





The argument just adduced, considered in conjunc- ; Prot 
tion with the remarks which have been made upon in- | re ha 
ternational trade, may be regarded as conclusively de- ; and point 
monstrating the injurious effect which is produced upon | out the 
a nation by protective duties. Protectionists, however, ) @uPq7a7y 
ignore this loss of national wealth; they advocate the fictedupon 
protective system, because they conceive that, without its ome in- 
support, some special branches of industry would be un- oe ake 
able to compete against foreign countries. It might, for ' 
instance, be argued that it would be impossible for the Eng- | 
lish farmer to compete against the French farmer, if wheat 
can be grown at a much cheaper rate in France than in 
England; on the other hand, it would be equally impos- , 
sible for the French iron-master to compete against the 
English iron-master, if cheap English iron is freely im- 
ported into France. It is, therefore, plausibly argued | 
that free trade is a dangerous experiment if it should | 
cause the agricultural interest to be ruined in England, | 
and the iron interest to be ruined in France. It can, | 
however, be easily shown that no class of traders can. 
either be permanently benefited by protective duties, or. 
permanently injured by free trade. Landowners are the | 
only class that can derive a lasting advantage from pro-— 
tection. Praperty in land may be described as the posses- 
sion of a natural monopoly. The value of this natural 
monopoly may be artificially raised by protection, but | 
it can be shown that other circumstances almost inva- 
riably deprive even the landowners of this special ad- ' 
vantage. | 

The effect produced by the corn-laws on the position | 4 cn-, 
of the English farmer, may be quoted to prove that : "wn 
no class of traders can be permanently benefited by pro- | trade in 
tective duties, The restrictions which the corn laws im- ; corn i 
posed upon the importation of corn no doubt increased | PAREN 
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its price in this country; it was therefore concluded 
that protection, because it increased the price of corn, 
conferred a special benefit upon the English farmers. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that permanent low 
prices are as advantageous to the English farmer as per- 
manent high prices. In a country like our own, where 
_there is great commercial enterprise, the competition of 
‘capital is constantly exerting a tendency to equalise profits 
in different trades. If the price of all agricultural pro- 
duce should be doubled, the farmer’s gross returns would 
ceteris paribus be doubled; his profits therefore would 
be enormously augmented, if he were able to appropriate 
to himself all these additional returns. But if the profits 
of the farmers, or of any other class of traders, should be 
greatly increased, an active competition for farms would 
be at once stimulated, the rent of land would consequently 
rise, the profits of the farmer would soon be reduced to 
their former amount, and thus the landowner, and not 
the farmer, would be ultimately benefited. Again, if the 
price of agricultural produce should be reduced by foreign 
importations, the profits of the farmer might be greatly 
diminished; traders, however, will cease to continue a 
business if they are unable to realise from it the ordinary 
rate of profit. Landowners will, consequently, be obliged 
to submit to a reduction of rent; hence, it is not the 
farmer, but the landowner, who would ultimately suffer. 
Of course, farmers may be temporarily benefited by a 
sudden rise in prices, or temporarily injured by a sudden 
fall. For instance, many farms are let on Icase, and 
the rent of such farms cannot therefore be cither imme- 
diately raised or immediately lowered. When, moreover, 
the profits which are realised in a particular trade arc 
affected by a sudden change of prices, a considerable time 
must elapse before the trade is again restored to its 
normal or steady condition; during this interval the trader 
may either secure exceptionally great gains, or may have 

to submit to an unusually low rate of profit. 
It has been proved, as a possible theoretical result, that 


might cause the landowners may be injured by the abolition of pro- 


temporary 
injury to 
land- 
owners ; 


tective dutics. The experience which has been derived 
from the introduction of free trade into this country has 
shown that the landowner will generally receive compen- 
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sation in various ways. The rent of land has not di-| Boox1v. 
minished but has considerably increased since the pass-; °* ™ 
ing of free trade. This fact may be readily explained, : but, in 
for although the price of wheat has been reduced by | practice, 
foreign importations, yet a more than corresponding ! st aed 
rise has taken place in the price of other kinds of agri- ‘that effect. 
cultural produce. Meat, dairy produce, and even barley, | 

are much dearer now than they were previous to the 

repeal of protective duties. It must moreover be remem- | 

bered, that the rise in the price of these articles is in a 

creat measure due to free trade. Our commerce, released 

from the trammels of protection, has expanded in the 

most extraordinary manner. An augmentation in our 

export trade amounting to 100,000,0001. represents an 
cnormous addition to the accumulated wealth, or, in| 

other words, to the capital of the country; but if the | 
capital of the country is augmented, the wage-fund must | 

also be increased, and thus the additional wealth which 

has been created by unrestricted commercial intercourse | 

has been distributed amongst the nation at large. The | 
people, having in this way been made wealthier, consume 

a greater quantity of meat, dairy produce, and beer. Meat 

and dairy produce are expensive to import, and barley, 

after being for a length of time in the hold of a ship, 

does not make good malt. Hence these commodities have 

all greatly risen in price; farmers are consequently now 

uble to pay higher rents than they could when they were 
protected by prohibitive duties, and growing prosperity 

for the landed interest has been substituted for the im- 
pending ruin which was so often gloomily predicted oy] 
protectionist statesmen. 

Foreign competition may, no doubt, cause some parti- , | Particular 
cular branches of industry to be altogether relinquished, | saduetry 
if the industry has been artificially sustained and fostered | aia suffer 
by protective duties. As an example, it may be men- ; from free 
tioned that this country, following the example of France, | time, bat 
might have imposed high import duties upon sugar, with | | ultimate 
the view of encouraging the home manufacture of sugar , ipiate must 
from beet-root. A home sugar interest of great ss a ficial, 
ance might thus have been artificially created; 10W- | 
ever, the support of protection should be removed, it 
would be impossible for the producer of home-grown sugar 
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to compete against the foreign importer; this particular 
department of native industry would therefore be imme- 
diately destroyed. Such a destruction of a branch of 
industry may be perhaps regarded as most disastrous, 
because it may be thought that labourers would be thrown 
out of employment, and capitalists would be deprived of 
an eligible investment for their capital. The labourers 
engaged in one particular kind of industry no doubt 
sutter a temporary loss if they are compelled to relinquish 
the labour to which they are accustomed; each branch of 
industry requires some special skill or knowledge, and 
consequently those who are compelled to engage in a new 
kind of labour lose the advantage of their acquired skill: 
Again, employers always suffer a certain amount of loss if 
they are obliged to relinquish the industry to which they 
are accustomed; they also possess a special knowledge, 
which they must to a great degree sacrifice, and capital 
cannot be transferred from one employment to another 
without considerable waste. In every branch of industry 
there is a large amount embarked in the form of fixed 
capital; machinery, buildings, and plant, cannot be con- 
verted to a new use without involving great expense. 
These temporary disadvantages may no doubt accompany 
the removal of protective duties, but an abundant com- 
pensation is provided by the great benefits which are sure 
ultimately to result from free commercial intercourse. 
The general body of the consumers are provided with 
cheaper commodities, and the wealth of the country must 
be increased, because labour and capital are both rendered 
more productive. ‘The principal argument which foreign 
protectionists still urge against free trade would be re- 
moved, if it is once clearly perceived that it cannot be any 
loss to a country to import commodities instead of pro- 
ducing them. If commodities are imported, commodities 
of an equivalent value must be exported to pay for those 
which are imported. If, therefore, the introduction of 
free trade causes a nation to purchase commodities, in- 
stead of producing them herself, the aggregate wealth in 
the country cannot be diminishcd—labour and capital are 
simply transferred from one industry to another; since, if 
a greater amount of commodities is purchased from foreign 
countries, a Jarger quantity must be also produced at 
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home, in ‘order to supply the increased exports which pay | 300K 1Vv. 
for these additional imports*. CH. Ill. 


* The old battle between Protection and Free Trade is being fought 
out in our Australian colonies. The Melbourne correspondent of the 
‘‘'Times,’”’ in one of his able letters tells us that the protectionist party 
defend their conduct by quotations from the works of many political 
economists, including, amongst others, Mr. J. 8. Mill. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Mr. Mill has explained the mischievous fallacies of 
protection as clearly, and probably more clearly, than any other living 
writer. The Colonial protectionists maintain that he supports their views, 
because in one passage of his ‘Principles of Political Economy’ (vide 
Book vy. Chap. x.) an opinion is expressed, that in the case of a young 
colony, a protective duty may occasionally be wisely imposed, if it can 
be clearly shown that this artificial encouragement may cause some branch 
of industry to be permanently and prosperously established in a colony, 
and if it can also be shown that this branch of industry might never have 
been introduced, if it had not been first stimulated and fostered by protec- 
tion. Mr. Mill makes this exception in favour of a protective duty, be- 
cause he supposes that any industry when first established in a colony 
has always to struggle with peculiar difficulties. The colony therefore 
will be placed under a great disadvantage, if it has to compete with a 
country in which some particular industry has been carried on for a long 
period. The colonial trader will relinquish this unequal struggle unless 
he receives some assistance from the State in the form of protection, and 
thus many different kinds of industry, for the successful prosecution of 
which the colony may perhaps have peculiar advantages, will be virtually 
banished from the colony. The arguments of the Colonial Protectionists 
have now been presented in their most plausible and favourable form. 
Mr. Mill has no doubt put a strong case, if we assent to the hypothesis 
upon which it is based. But in our judgment he has over-stated the 
peculiar difficulties which an industry has to contend with, when first in- 
troduced into a new colony. Australia has purchased from England nearly 
all the manufactured commodities she requires instead of producing them 
herself, because in England labour, machinery and fuel are cheaper than 
they are in Australia. There is apparently no reason why these circum- 
stances, which give to England a superiority in manufacturing industry, 
should act with less force if the Australians are induced to form manu- 
facturing establishments by the promise that British goods shall be ex- 
cluded from their markets. As long as labour, machinery and fuel con- 
tinue to be so dear in Australia, that itis cheaper to buy goods in England 
and also pay in addition the cost of carrying them 12,000 miles, it cannot 
be supposed that manufacturing industry will thrive in this colony. But 
if in the course of a few years, the economic condition of Australia should 
change; if, for instance, labour should become so much cheaper in that 
country, that woollen or cotton goods could be made there cheaper than 
they could be imported from England, then it appears to us quite certain 
that woollen and cotton manufactures would thrive in Australia, and that 
their progress will not be impeded by any special difficulties, which are so 
formidable that they can only be vanquished by a protective tariff. 

It is most remarkable that this demand for protection should have 
arisen in a community where the wages paid are higher than those which 
are received by the labourers of any other country. Moreover, in Australia 
the positicn of the capitalist is as satisfactory as that of the labourer, for 
in previous chapters it has been frequently remarked that in Australia 
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BOOK Iv. In the present and preceding chapters the chief circum- 
oO Bt | stances connected with direct and indirect taxation have 
A compari. | been briefly reviewed. Writers on taxation usually make 
son is free | a, comparison of these two different systems, and attempt 





quently to balance the advantages and disadvantages of each. We 
made be- ° eo e e ry e 

tweendirect | think, however, that it is impossible fairly to make such 
andin- ‘a comparison, and the attempt may possibly lead to mis- 


pies ‘ax- ' chievous results. For instance, if it can be shown that 
‘direct taxation is more in accordance with Adam Smith’s 
‘four rules than indirect taxation, the proposition is at 
‘once propounded that the whole revenue of the State 
ought to be raised by direct taxation. Some of the evil 
‘consequences which would be produced if such a proposal 


| were carried into practical effect have been explained in 


Such ' this chapter. Direct and indirect taxation are both re- 
duatloce spectively accompanied with certain defects and inequali- 
contare | ties which can only be partially remedied. It is impos- 
futile. ‘sible to decide with certainty, whether the defect which 


imay belong to a direct tax is comparatively of greater 
| moment than another defect which may be inseparably 
connected with a tax on a commodity. Thus an income- 
| tax may be reasonably objected to on two distinct grounds: 
in the first place, it taxes savings, and therefore dis- 
'courages the accumulation of capital; in the second place, 
it cannot be accurately assessed with regard to certain 
classes of incomes. All taxes on commodities are, how- 
ever, subject to certain imperfections which are peculiar 
‘to this particular kind of taxation. Thus a tax on a com- 
modity can be seldom made ad valorem, and therefore 


fertile land is so abundant, and asa consequence the production of wealth 
is carried on under such advantageous conditions, that profits as well as 
wages are both extremely high. It is therefore evident that the various 
kinds of industry which flourish in that colony must be singularly re- 
munerative, and the community must incur a serious loss if protective 
duties should artificially stimulate certain trades, which would be less 
productive of wealth in proportion to the labour and capital invested in 
them, than are the various branches of industry which are now carried on. 
Hence here, as in every other case, protection would excrt a mischievous 
tendency to cause labour and capital to be transferred from one industry 
to some other which is less productive of wealth. In Australia the ac- 
cumulation of wealth may be augmented almost without any assignable 
limit, if a sufficient supply of labour is forthcoming; and the Protectionists 
in that country should not lose sight of the fact that their policy will make 
imported commodities dearer, and will thus diminish the advantages 
which a labourer will derive from emigrating to that colony. 
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such a commodity as the tea which is purchased by a 
poor man is far more highly taxed than the tea which is 
purchased by the rich. What test therefore will decide 
whether the inequality consequent upon the difficulty of 
making taxes on commodities ad valorem, is of more 
serious moment than the discouragement which an in- 
come-tax places on the accumulation of capital ? 

It should moreover be remembered that some particular 
section in the community must suffer a special injury, if 
the incidence of a tax is unequal and unfair. Inequality 
of taxation really signifies that a tax takes an undue 
amount from some one class; it is therefore evident that 
all the particular defects which belong to each tax would 
be intensified, and would produce a concentration of in- 
equality with regard to some one class of the community, 
if any tax should be so greatly increased that a large part 
of the revenue should be raised by it. For instance, the 
advocates of direct taxation would repeal most of the ex- 
isting taxes on commodities, and would substitute an in- 
come-tax in their place. An income-tax of 4s. in the 
pound would thus be probably required, and such a tax 
could not be raised without increasing the evil conse- 
quences of an income-tax in a far greater ratio than the 
increase in the amount of the tax. Thus it is probable 
that our present income-tax does not to any serious extent 
discourage the accumulation of capital. But an increase, 
of the income-tax to 4s. in the pound would so powerfully 
check the accumulation of capital, that the production of | 
wealth would be greatly diminished, and the wage-fund of 
the country would also be so much decreased, that the ' 
wages of the labourers would be considerably reduced. , 

ain, if the chief part of the revenue of the State were 
raised by an income-tax, the inequality of taxation would 
be greater than any existing at the present time, since 
certain classes, such as traders and manufacturers, can es- 
cape a portion of the tax without much fear of detection. 
Hence it seems it would be unwise to obtain the revenue 
of a country exclusively by either direct or indirect tax- 
ation. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE LAND-TAX. 


E propose to discuss the land-tax in a separate 
chapter, because in some respects this tax differs 
in its incidence from all others, 

The Land-tax possesses a special, practical importance 
at the present time, for although it yields a very insigni- 
ficant portion of the revenue of this country, yet a large 
part of the revenue of our greatest dependency, India, 
is provided by the taxes which are imposed upon land. 
The nature and incidence of the land-tax will be clearly 
understood, by considering the mode in which the domin- 
ion of Great Britain was established in India. The 
British traders who first settled in that country found it 
governed by a great number of petty rulers, who owned 
the soil, and derived their revenue by making their sub- 
jects pay a rent, or tax, for permission to cultivate the 
land. The dominions of these native rulers were obtained 
by the English, either by annexation, or by conquest; 
and, consequently, our government gradually became 
possessed of a great portion of the soil of India, and could 
exercise over it the same rights of property as those which 
an English landlord exercises over his own estate. The 
government in India takes the place of individual land- 
lords, and the cultivators of the soil rent their land from 
the government instead of from private landowners. It, 
therefore, appears that there is no real, but simply a no- 
minal distinction between a land-tax and rent, for in a 
previous chapter, it was shown that rent is the price 
which is paid for the use of an appropriated natural 
monopoly. If land has been appropriated by the govern- 
ment, then the price paid for the use of this appropriated 
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natural monopoly is received by the government, and is' 


‘termed a land-tax. If, however, the price is paid to a 
private individual, then it is termed rent. 

From these considerations it is evident, that as far as 
the cultivators of the soil are concerned, it can be a matter 
of no consequence whatever to them, whether they pay a 
land-tax to the government, or whether they pay rent to 
private landowners. Hence a land-tax is no burden upon 
the cultivator, nor does this impost cause any loss to the 
rest of the community. It therefore follows, that a land- 
tax, as long as it does not exceed a rack-rent, cannot in- 
crease the price of products raised from the land, for those 
who grow the products would not sell them cheaper if 
they paid rent to a private landlord, instead of paying the 
same amount to the government in the form of a land-tax. 
A land-tax consequently differs from all other taxes, for it 
possesses the excellent quality of providing a large revenue 
for the State without diminishing the wealth of any class 
in the community. Those, therefore, are completely in 
error, who quote the aggregate amount of taxation which 
is raised in India, in order to prove how heavily the people 
of that country are taxed. At least 19,000,000Z per annum 
is obtained in India by the land-tax, but it would be as 
unreasonable to consider this amount as a burden laid 
upon the people, as it would be to consider that the whole 
rent which is paid to English landlords in this country is 
an impost levied upon the cultivators of the soil. 

It is, however, quite possible that a land-tax may exceed 
a rack-rent in amount, and the tax would, in this case, 
increase the price of agricultural produce. Suppose, as 
an example, that our government should arbitrarily take 
possession of all the landed property of this country. The 
English farmer would then rent his land from the State, 
and not from private individuals; the position of the culti- 
vator would manifestly be unaffected by this appropria- 
tion of property if rents were determined then, as now, by 
competition. ‘The same rack-rent would, in fact, be paid 
by the farmers, and the Baas of agricultural produce need 
in no way be influenced by such a transfer of property. 
But let us enquire what would occur if the government 
resolved to levy a greater rent, in the form of land-tax, 
than the rack-rent which the cultivator previously paid. 
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Let it, for instance, be assumed that the government levies 
5002. a year in land-tax from a farmer whose rent had 
been previously 400/. a year. It will be remembered 
that a rack-rent is the price which is paid for the use of 
land when rents are determined by competition. Since, 
therefore, free competition of capital is supposed to exist, 
the farmer, after paying a rent of 4001. a year, will realise 
on the average of years the ordinary rate of profit upon 
his labour and capital. The extra 100/. a year which it 
is assumed the government levies from him, he cannot 
afford to pay; or, in other words, the payment of this 
additional sum will prevent him realising the ordinary 
rate of profit upon his labour and capital, unless he 
is compensated by a rise in the price of agricultural 
produce. No class of traders will, however, continue an 
occupation if it is permanently less profitable than other 
branches of industry; hence it is impossible for a land-tax 
to exceed a rack-rent in amount without producing a rise 
in the price of agricultural produce. It therefore follows 
that all that portion of a land-tax which exceeds a rack- 
rent in amount is really contributed by the consumers of 
agricultural produce, since the price of such produce is 
increased. 

Other considerations show, that when a land-tax exceeds 
a rack-rent in amount, a counteracting influence is brought 
into operation which diminishes the aggregate revenue 
which the land-tax yields. For it is evident that the im- 
portation of agricultural produce will be encouraged, if the 
price of such produce is artificially raised in the home 
market by an excessive land-tax. But if an increased 
amount of produce is imported, a diminished quantity of 
produce will be grown in the country itself. Directly, 
therefore, a land-tax is greater in amount than a rack-rent, 
a tendency is exerted to throw land out of cultivation. 
This tendency will continue if the land-tax is increased, 
and thus the area of land from which the tax can be levied 
will be gradually restricted. 

The land-tax which exists in our own country forms only 
a very small part of the rent which is paid to private land- 
lords, Such a tax should properly be considered to denote 
that the State has reserved a small pecuniary share in the 
ownership of the soil, The relative value of the shares 
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which the landowner and the State respectively possess was 300K Iv. 
very different formerly to what it is now. The land-tax %-, 
in our own country has long since been commuted for a setaing a 
fixed money payment, and the tax has consequently not small — 
increased with the enormous advance in the value of , ieralm™ 
landed property. As far as the cultivator is concerned, it |" 
makes no difference whether he pays the land-tax or not, 

because if it is arranged that the tax should be levied 

from him he manifestly pays so much less rent to the 
landlord. As before said, such a land-tax as that which 

exists in England merely denotes the fact, that the State 
possesses a certain pecuniary interest in the soil; and it is 
therefore evident that both the profits of the cultivator 

and the price of agricultural produce must be the same 
whether the land-tax exists or not; or, in other words, 
whether the State has, or has not, reserved for itself a 

certain right of property in the soil. It might therefore 

have been a fortunate circumstance for the nation if the 
land-tax in this country were greater in amount than it is 

at the present time. It would now, however, be an unjust 4 aug- 
confiscation of property to increase the land-tax; such an of the land- 
augmentation of the tax would be paid entirely from the az now 
rent of landowners, and would therefore be as indefensible would én- 
as any other impost levied upon one special class. But 77" ne 
it would have been a boon to the tax-paying community holders. 
if, when the land-tax was first imposed, its. amount had 

been fixed not at a certain sum of money, but at a 

certain definite proportion of the value of the land. If 

this arrangement had been adopted, the amount which 

the land-tax yields to the revenue would have been con- 

stantly augmented in proportion to the increase in the 

value of the land; the amount of revenue thus raised, 

though constantly augmenting, would be felt as a burden 

by no class, because the land-tax is as it were spon- 
taneously provided by the appropriation of a natural 
monopoly; therefore the tax will yield a larger revenue 

as the value of this monopoly increases. 

The tithe which exists in this country is essentially a | 7ithes are 
land-tax, and was originally equivalent in value, as its | 7%. 
name implies, to one tenth part of the produce of the | charge. 
land. The tithe has not been usually termed a land- 
tax, because it was, originally, appropriated to. religious. 
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purposes, and consequently did not form a part of the 
general revenue of the State. Only an inconsiderable por- 
tion of the tithes in this country has since the Reformation 
served as a religious endowment, for tithes are now gene- 
rally possessed by private individuals like any other kind 
of property. A tithe is in fact a rent-charge upon landed 
property, and this rent-charge is frequently not possessed 
by the owners of the land. As far as the cultivator 1s 
concerned, it munifestly can be a matter of no conse- 
quence whether such a rent-charge does or does not exist. 
If the land which he cultivates is tithe-free, the whole 
amount which he pays for the use of it will be regarded 
as rent; if, however, the land should be subject to a tithe, 
the amount which the cultivator pays for the use of the 
land will be the same as it would be if the land were 
tithe-free ; but the whole of this amount will no longer be 
considered as rent, for it will be shared between the land- 
owner and the tithe-proprietor. 

The tithe, like the land-tax, would be now very insig- 
nificant in amount, if it had been originally commuted at 
a fixed money payment. Previous to the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act, which was passed in 1837, the tithe was assessed 
as nearly as possible upon the principle of making it equi- 
valent in value to one tenth of the produce of the land; 
the tithe consequently increased as the value of landed 
property increased, for the tithe would manifestly be aug- 
mented if the productiveness of land increased, or if the 
value of agricultural produce advanced. The main object 
of the Tithe Commutation Act was to facilitate the assess- 
ment of the tithe, and the amount which is now annually 
paid as tithe is determined by the average price of corn 
during the previous seven years. It is quite possible that 
tithe-proprietors may be ultimately injured by this com- 
mutation. The amount at which the tithe is now assessed 
being solely determined by the price of corn, it is evident 
that the tithe proprietor is not benefited by a rise in the 
price of stock. In this work the opinion has been fre- 
quently expressed that stock is destined to become re- 
latively much dearer than corn, because stock must be 
always difficult to import, whereas the area from which 
corn 18 obtained is rapidly extending. A tithe therefore 
constantly represents in value a smaller proportion of the 
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whole value of the produce raised from the land, if the | }0ox rv. 
amount at which the tithe is assessed is not influenced by | [= ™.. 
the rise in the value of stock, but is solely determined by 

the price of corn. 

A tithe proprietor under the present commutation Tihe-pro- 
derives no benefit from the increased productiveness of Gp no 
land. Improved methods of tillage may double the seneft from 
produce which is raised from a farm, and yet the tithe a. 
paid upon it will not be increased, unless there is a rise 77 of the 
in the price of agricultural produce. It was no doubt soiz, 
with great force urged by the promoters of the tithe com- 
mutation, that a tithe-proprietor ought not to share with 
the landowner the additional produce which results from 
superior agriculture. It was, for instance, maintained that 
the land is rendered more productive by the expenditure 
of capital upon it, and it would therefore be unfair that 
the tithe-proprietor should be benefited by an outlay of 
capital which has been entirely contributed by the land- 
owner. It was moreover argued that the admission of 
this claim on the part of a tithe-proprietor might seriously 
impede agricultural improvements, since landowners would 
be reluctant to invest capital, if others were to share with 
them in the advantages of the outlay. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE POOR-LAW AND ITS INFLUENCE ON PAUPERISM. 


BOOK IV. hers rapid increase of pauperism is a subject which at 
ee the present time has assumed an overwhelming im- 
portance. Parliament, the press, and the country urgently 
demand that steps should be taken to check its further 
development. It appears, therefore, not inappropriate to 
devote a few pages to the consideration of the causes which 
have produced the wide-spread poverty that exists even in 
the wealthiest nations. 
The preva- It has been frequently asserted that there is more 
lenceof  pauperism in England than in any other country. It is 
tng. © atficult, with certainty, to prove whether or not we possess 
land. : this unenviable pre-eminence. Our statistical returns of 
misery are perhaps exceptionally accurate. It also not 
improbably happens that the painful impression produced 
by the poverty existing amongst us is intensified, because 
it is so frequently contrasted with profuse and wicked ex- 
travagance: but without expressing any positive opinion 
as to the relative amount of pauperism existing in different 
countries, it is sufficient to say that at the present time 
the pauper question is, in England, one of the gravest of 
economie problems. 
There are Those of our population who need relief obtain it in two 
se ttien te of} distinct ways; in the first place, any person upon applica- 
relief, | tion has a right to demand maintenance from the poor- 
poor-rates | Yates; secondly, relief is voluntarily administered by an 
and private | almost countless number of private charitable institutions. 
sharity, | We shall attempt to trace some of the effects which result 
from each of these systems of assisting the impoverished. 
The English are the only people who have ventured to 
incur the grave responsibility of proclaiming that everyone 
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possesses a legal right to be supported from the rates. 
The adoption of such a principle of national policy must 
be fraught with consequences of the utmost importance. 
It is evident that ifthe relief which can be legally claimed 
were administered with carelessness, or were granted too 
profusely, pauperism might become a desirable occupation, 
and the people who were supported by rates might be better 
off than those who lived by honest toil. If our poor-laws 
exerted any such influence as this, it is certain that the 
country would be ruined; nothing; in fact, could avert 
national bankruptcy. At the beginning of the century 
such a danger seemed impending, for pauperism was 
steadily encouraged by the method of relief which was 
adopted. At that time rates were often applied in such a 
manner as to offer a direct reward to improvidence. It 
was then the custom for parochial authorities to give 
grants to able-bodied labourers, if their wages were in- 
sufficient adequately to maintain them. The amount of 
these grants was proportioned to the number of children 
@ man happened to have; those, therefore, would generally 
obtain the most who had been most improvident with 
regard to marriage. This system exerted much the same 
influence in encouraging imprudence and in stimulating 
an undue increase of population, as might accrue if em- 
ployers were to pay their labourers, not according to the 
amount of work done, but in proportion to the number of 
their children. These grants in aid of wages not only 
caused incalculable mischief, but rates when applied to 
such a purpose were really dishonestly appropriated ; the 
wages of labourers were, in fact, only in part paid by those 
who employed them, the remainder being obtained from 
the ratepayers. If anyone profited by the system it was 
the landowner ; for when wages are low, farmers can afford 
to pay higher rents. The gain, however, to the landowners 
was more apparent than real, because it 1s upon them that 
@ considerable part of the burden of increased rates falls ; 
and the gain, whatever it might have been in the first in- 
stance, was purchased at an enormous ultimate cost. This 
country is still feeling the effects of the stimulus which 
was then given to improvidence; and when landowners 
complain of the excessive rates which are now imposed, 


they should remember that no small portion of the poverty ; 
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prevailing in the rural districts is to be traced to the en- 
couragement to pauperism which was given by their fore- 
fathers. It is difficult to trace all the pernicious influence 
which was exerted upon the labourer by these grants in 
aid of wages. All independence of character in him was 
destroyed ; he was bound, as it were, hand and foot, to the 
authorities from whom he obtained a portion of his main- 
tenance; so little freedom of action did he possess, that 
he might be regarded as a serf attached to the soil. A 
combination of evil influences was thus brought to bear to 
depress and degrade the labourer, and the present unsatis- 
factory condition of large sections of our population is a 
proof that the mischief arising from the old state of things 
has not passed away. 

But pernicious as were these grants in aid of wages, 
there were probably other circumstances connected with 
our system of poor-law relief which produced even more 
disastrous results. It is well known that the celebrated 
Act of Elizabeth was our first poor-law. This Act not 
only conferred upon every individual a legal claim to be 
supported, but it also asserted a principle fraught with the 
most momentous consequences ; that the relief should be 
parochial, or, in other words, that each individual should 
have a claim to be supported by the parish to which he 
belonged. The adoption of the principle that each parish 
should support its own poor necessitated the passing of 
many complicated Acts, which sought to determine what 
constituted ‘belonging to any pera parish. These 
Acts were known as the Laws of Settlement. In the first 
instance, it was affirmed that no one had a claim upon 
any parish except upon the one in which he was born. 
Parochial authorities were consequently tempted to prevent 
any new comer from settling in their parish; for even if 
they could discover the place in which he was born, they 
might have the expense of sending him back to his own 
parish in the event of his applying for relief. The circula- 
tion of labour was almost prohibited, and incalculable loss 
was inflicted both upon employers and employed. In one 
district there was often a superfluity of labour, and in 
another district a corresponding dearth. From time to 
time remedial measures were attempted; thus, in the 
reign of William III, an Act was passed which permitted 
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parish officers to grant certificates, stating the particular 
parish to which an individual was chargeable. The pos- 
sessor of one of these certificates was more likely to be ad- 
mitted into any parish where he was anxious to seek 
employment; but grave hardship was still inflicted upon 
the labourers; they had not the power to claim these 
certificates as a right, and therefore the parish authorities 
would often refuse to grant them, fearing that the migra- 
tion of labour might tend to advance its price. It seems 
that no effectual remedy either was or could be applied ; 
and Adam Smith, in his ‘Wealth of Nations,’ asserted 
that there was probably no artizan of forty years of age 
who had not suffered from the law of settlement. As time 
went on, more and more injury was inflicted on the coun- 
try by our poor-laws. Allowance in aid of wages and 
recklessness in granting out-door relief were gradually 
pauperising the country, and the rates, which were con- 
stantly increasing, absorbed a large portion of the profits 
of industry. At length it became evident that something 
decided must be done, and in the year 1834 a most im- 
portant Act was passed, which is known as the New Poor 
Law. The chief characteristic of this Act was the dis- 
couragement of out-door relief. Guardians obtained the 
power to refuse out-door relief altogether; if any able- 
bodied man, who was too lazy to work, applied for relief, 
the guardians could compel the applicant to become an 
inmate of the workhouse ; and residence in the workhouse 
is usually regarded as a kind of imprisonment; a most im- 
portant check was thus given to voluntary pauperism. 
In Ireland the principle has been carried still farther, for 
there no out-door relief is given. The New Poor Law 
did little to correct the inequalities connected with the in- 
cidence of rates, and many of the grievances associated 
with the law of settlement remain unredressed. 

The greatest inequalities in the amount of rates imposed 
on different localities must evidently result from carrying 
out the principle that each parish should support its own 
poor. It generally happens that the poor live in one 
locality, and the rich in another. Those who own the land 
in some of the wealthiest parishes in London virtually 

rohibit the residence of the poor in them; for when the 
and is leased to builders, the stipulation is made that 
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none but houses of a certain character shall be built. 
Wealth does not like to be brought into contact with 
poverty; it consequently happens that in some of the 
richest London parishes the rates are merely nominal ; 
and the burden of pauperism frequently falls with greatest 
severity upon those who are themselves verging upon 
auperism. 

A different kind of injustice is associated with inequality 
of rating in the rural districts. Landowners often pro- 
hibit the erection of cottages on their estates, the labourers 
who till the land are therefore driven into the neighbour- 
ing towns; if they need relief, #t is obtained not from those 
who profit by their labour, but from the town population. 
This injustice has, to a certain extent, been remedied 
by the Union Chargeability Bill, passed in the session 
of 1865, after it had been most violently opposed by 
the landed interest. By this bill, no parish is exclusively 
responsible for the support of its own poor, but the charge 
is borne by each Union, in which many parishes are 
usually comprised. 

Proposals are often made to extend still further the area 
of chargeability; at the present time, there are indications 
that an agitation is commencing in favour of a national 
poor rate. There is one very powerful objection to this 
scheme. If the cost of pauperism were defrayed by 1m- 
perial taxation, local authorities would cease to be suffi- 
ciently interested in economical administration. The 
amount annually expended upon pauperism would inevi- 
tably increase; but this additional outlay, although a 
grave evil in itself, would represent only a small portion 
of the injury which would be done to the nation by an 
undue laxity in granting relief. It will presently ‘be 
shown that our poor laws, as at present administered, 
often give a most disastrous encouragement to improvi- 
dence; and the baneful influence thus exerted would be 
greatly intensified if each town or parish felt that money 
lavishly given to relieve their poor would make no percep- 
tible difference in the amount of their own taxation. 

It may, however, be admitted that pauperism ought, in 
part at least, to be regarded as a national charge. The 
whole nation is responsible for the bad laws, the unjust 
imposts, and the unnecessary wars, which have done so 
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much to create and perpetuate poverty; it is therefore 
right that a part of the cost which this poverty entails 
should be borne by the nation in its aggregate capacity. 
It would be neither just nor wise that the whole cost 
should be made a national charge, Such a proposal would 
not be just, because poverty has often been produced, in 
part at least, by local circumstances which the people of 
each community could control. The proposal would be 
unwise, because it would destroy the existing guarantees 
for economy ; and would thus, for reasons previously stated, 
stimulate improvidence. In accordance with the views 
just expressed, the relief of the poor ought to be made 
partly a local and partly a national charge; a certain por- 
tion, say one third or one half of the whole amount re- 
quired, should be obtained from local rates, the remainder 
being provided from the imperial exchequer. This ar- 
rangement would preserve the existing guarantees for eco- 
nomy, would remove much of the present inequality in 
rating, and would practically recognise the sound and true 
principle, that pauperism has been produced partly by na- 
tional and partly by local causes. The division of the 
charge in the manner just proposed would also secure 
another advantage. 

It is well known that local rates are levied upon real 
property alone, such as land, mines, and houses, Personal 
property escapes these charges altogether. This system 
of rating probably had its origin in the opinion that land 
is the only source of wealth. In one sense this doctrine is 
true, because all the material objects which compose 
wealth are either directly or indirectly products of the 
land. But each year a greater portion of the wealth of 
such a country as England exists in the form of personal 
property, and there is no valid reason why the owner of 
such personal property as government stock, should escape 
all local taxation. If, however, such local expenditure as 
arises from pauperism, were partly defrayed from the na- 
tional exchequer, then personal property would at once be 
made to contribute; for many taxes, such as the income- 
tax, are levied, not only upon real, but also upon personal 
property. Some who at the present time are most strenu- 
ously protesting against the existing system of levying 
rates, strangely misapprehend the incidence of taxation. 
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Farmers, who in various chambers of agriculture express 
themselves strongly on this subject, are repeating the fal- 
lacies which were current in the days of Protection. It 
used to be supposed that farmers were peculiarly inter- 
ested in maintaining a fiscal system which was intended 
to make corn artificially dear; farmers either could not or 
would not understand that it was not the cultivator but 
the owner of the soil who derived profit from high prices. 
Similarly, farmers ought not to deceive themselves with 
the idea that they will ultimately appropriate to them- 
selves the advantage which will accrue from a reduction 
of rates. Suppose that a farmer pays 10001. a year in 
rent, and that the rates upon his farm are 2001.; if these 
rates were reduced by one half, the landowner, at the ex- 
piration of the lease, would say to his tenant, ‘ Formerly 
you paid 2002. a year in rates, you now pay only 100/. a 
year, and therefore you can afford to give me an ad- 
ditional rent of 1001’ 

It is usually assumed that poor-rates are also a charge 
upon land when levied upon trade premises or upon 
dwelling houses. It therefore becomes important to trace 
the incidence of the rates in these cases. If the rates im- 
posed upon trade premises were uniform throughout the 
country they would be a uniform charge upon capital in- 
vested in industry. The effect of such a charge would be 
twofold. It would reduce the rate of profit and would 
increase the price of commodities. Any charge imposed 
upon home industry increases the advantage of investing 
capital abroad. An influence would thus be brought into 
operation to increase the amount of capital exported when 
compared with the amount retained for home industry. 
This would diminish national wealth, and by lessening the 
capital retained for home investments, would cause a re- 
duction in the average rate of wages. Such a tax upon 
industry would moreover increase the price of commodi- 
ties; this rise in price would be greatest with regard to 
those commodities which cannot be imported. If the poor 
rate is not uniform, the industry of those districts where 
the rates are the most onerous, will be placed in a pecu- 
seed disadvantageous position. The burden will be bonis 
partly by the employers and partly by the employed. A 
trade when subject, in a particular locality, to an excep- 
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tional tax, can only continue to be carried on by the em- 
ployers consenting to accept less than the average rate of 
profit, and by workmen consenting to accept less than the 
average wages. The present depression of the shipbuild- 
ing trade on the Thames is no doubt to a great extent 
due to the heavy rates which have long been imposed in 
the East of London. 

It is somewhat more difficult to trace the incidence of 
poor-rates levied upon dwelling houses. There are in this 
case three persons to be considered—the owner of the 
land upon which the house is built, the builder, and the 
occupier. It is manifest that the rates cannot fall upon 
the builder. He obtains upon his outlay, including the 
price which he pays for the land, just such a return as 
will secure the average rate of profit upon the capital ex- 
pended. The competition of capital, on the average of 
years, determines that neither a larger nor a smaller profit 
than this is secured. The owner of a house will of course 
suffer a loss if rates are raised after the house has been | 
built. This will be especially the case if the advance is | 
so partial that it does not extend throughout the locality. , 
In enquiring whether rates are borne by the owner of the | 
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may be assumed that a uniform rate prevails throughout 
the whole country. The principles which regulate the 
value or rent of building land are analogous to those 
which determine the rent of land devoted to agriculture. 
In the latter case rent is regulated by two circumstances, 
namely, fertility of soil, and convenience of situation. 
The latter is alone operative in determining the value of 
building land. As often remarked, each country possesses 
land varying greatly in productiveness. Some land yields 
a high rent; other land is so barren or so inconveniently 
situated that it yields only a nominal rent. In a similar 
way some land is so conveniently situated for building 
purposes that it possesses a monopoly value. Other land 
has so few advantages of situation that it is not more va- 
luable for building than for agriculture. This land may 
be regarded as being on the margin of building; just in 
the same way as agricultural land, which only yields a 
nominal rent, is on the margin of cultivation. The rent 
which is paid for any building land is consequently com- 
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BOOK IV. | posed of two elements, viz. its agricultural value, and the 
_°#":, | value which arises from the superior convenience of the 
situation of this land when compared with land which is 
just on the margin of building. 
Therentof It is evident that the rent which is paid for any par- 
a — ticular house partly represents the rent of the land upon 
of sy which it is built, and partly a return upon the capital 
elements. | expended in building the house. The relative magnitude 
of these two elements which compose the rent of a house 
varies with its situation. If it possesses great convenience 
of situation, the land may be more valuable than the 
house which is built upon it. In ordinary cases, however, 
the rent which is paid for the ground is a very much 
smaller sum than the amount which represents a return 
for the outlay involved in building the house. Bearing 
this analysis in mind, it is evident that when rates are 
levied upon a house they may be regarded as partly levied 
upon the rent of the land upon which the house is built, 
and partly upon the profit annually yielded to the capital 
spent in building the house. That portion of the rates 
which is levied upon the rent of the land is a charge upon 
the landowner. The rent, as above shown, represents the 
price paid for convenience of situation; and if no rates 
were levied upon the occupiers, they could afford to pay a 
higher price for convenience of situation. This portion of 
the rate consequently subtracts so much from the value of 
a natural monopoly, and the charge falls with as much 
certainty on the landowner as when rates are levied upon 
agricultural land. The remaining portion of the rates, 
which is imposed upon the amount representing a return 
to the capital expended in building the house, is manifestly 
paid by the occupier. It cannot, as before said, have been 
‘se by the builder, because, by the competition of capital, 
e must obtain the ordinary rate of profit upon his capital. 
In certain exceptional cases a portion of the rates may fall 
upon the owner of the house. Thus he would be injured 
if there were a local and not a general advance in rates. 
On the other hand he would undoubtedly secure some ad- 
vantage if there were a reduction of rates in the particular 
locality in which his house happened to be situated. 
From this investigation it appears that, with the exception 
just alluded to, rates are really paid partly by the occupier 
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of the house, and partly by the owner of the land upon: 300K 1v. 
which the house is built. It therefore follows that when “™ 
houses are built in ordinary situations the greater portion 

of the rates falls upon the occupier. But when houses are 

erected upon sites which possess great value from their | 
situation, a considerable portion of the rates is a charge | 

upon the owner of the land. 

The conclusions just arrived at must be somewhat mo- 
dified, if it is assumed that rates vary in different dis- 
tricts of the same locality. Suppose houses of the same 
character are built in two adjoining parishes upon land 
which possesses equal convenience of situation, and that 
the rates are much higher in the one parish than in the: 
other. The difference in the rates prevailing in the two! 
parishes will be a charge upon the land. In such a case, 
the difference in rates may be considered as one of the! 
elements upon which convenience of situation depends; | 
therefore, the parish in which high rates prevail may be | 
really regarded as less conveniently situated than the ad-| 
joining parish ; consequently the land in the former parish . 
will yield for building purposes a smaller rent: in fact the , 
difference between the rent paid in one parish and that’ 
paid in the other must be equivalent to the difference in | 
the rates. It therefore appears that the portion of rates | 
borne by the owners of the land on which houses are built ! 
is in certain cases increased, when the rates prevailing 
throughout the locality are not uniform. | 

Although it is very desirable that poor rates should be | The social 
levied with as much justice as possible, yet the subject of ' haces a 
parochial relief 1s even more important in its social than | 
in its financial aspects. A State cannot confer upon every 
one a legal right to be supported, without producing a | 
great influence upon the national character; the extent 
and nature of this influence we will proceed to investigate. | 
There are few who can have failed to observe, that a con- 
siderable number who obtain parochial relief have either | 
brought poverty on themselves by improvidence and in- | 
temperance, or have not taken proper precautions to ward 
it off. Poor rates never reward the industrious; in fact, : 
relief is almost forbidden to those who have done some- | 
thing to help themselves. Two individualy Robinson and 
Smith, are fellow-workmen, earning the same wages, and 
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each of them has a family to maintain. Robinson is 
thrifty, and is resolved not to be dependent upon others. 
Through careful saving, he sets aside enough to purchase 
a small annuity, upon which he maintains himself when 
he is too old to work. Smith is a very different man, he 
lives recklessly, never thinks of the morrow, is a fre- 
quenter of the public-house, and, never having saved a 
shilling, finds himself penniless in his old age; he there- 
fore claims support from his parish; possibly three or four 
shillings each week is granted to him in the form of out- 
door relief. Robinson never gets a farthing from the 
rates. A shilling or two a week, added to the small an- 
nuity which he has obtained by the exercise of self-denial, 
would give him much additional comfort and happiness ; 
but if he ventured to make such an application for assist- 
ance, the parochial authorities would say, ‘You are the 
possessor of an annuity, which though small, is sufficient 
to keep you from starvation, and we cannot grant you a 
farthing from the rates.’ He might reply, ‘My neighbour 
Smith, who had in past years the same opportunity of 
saving as I have had, is receiving each week three shillings 
from the parish, and I only ask for one shilling.’ The 
parochial authorities would rejoin, ‘ You,- Robinson, have 
been so prudent that you can just manage to live without 
any assistance from us, and therefore we shall give you 
nothing; your neighbour Smith has been so intemperate 
oa so improvident that we shall support him until he 
ies,’ 

Cases analogous to the one just described are of daily 
occurrence ; in fact, they denote a leading characteristic of 
our puor-law system. Thousands, consequently, in whom 
it is most important to promote prudential habits, are 
discouraged from making any self-sacrifice, when they 
observe that the parish does nothing for the industrious, 
whereas it creates a refuge and an asylum for those 
who have spent their resources improvidently, or who 
have wasted their substance in drink. But the injustice 
of the system does not stop here. The working man 
often finds that the small savings which he has accu- 
mulated with so much difficulty are taxcd and rated in 
order to provide support to those who are reckless and 
unthrifty. He might, for instance, justly say—‘ Is it not 
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unjust that I should have to pay this money? Many 
of those who are supported hy rates ought to have been 
better off than I am. There is a neighbour of mine 
who, although too old for work, has to support a large 
young family, because he married a second time when 
advanced in life. This man will soon have to go upon 
the parish, and is it not hard that I should be taxed 
in order to maintain one who commits such an act of 
reckless folly ?’? Such sentiments as these not only com- 
mand sympathy, but deserve most careful attention. It 
may, perhaps, be thought that out-door relief is so scanty, 
and life in the workhouse is so much dreaded, that those 
who become paupers really sink into this condition from 
circumstances which they cannot control. Some there 
are, no doubt, whose wages are too small to enable them 
to make any adequate provision against old age or sick- 
ness. Others are reduced to poverty by unforeseen and 
unavoidable accidents; and those who impoverish them- 
selves are usually made intemperate and improvident by 
the force of early associations, and by defective education. 
But admitting the truth of all this, the question still 
remains, ‘ What influence have the poor-laws in making 
the remuneration of some labourers so small that they 
cannot save sufficient to provide a maintenance for them- 
selves in old age?’ Our system of parochial relief may 
exert a most pernicious influence upon a man’s character, 
although at the time when he is making an improvident 
marriage, or is living intemperately, he does not calculate 
the assistance he may derive from the rates. 

Our agricultural labourers afford a melancholy example 
of wages being so small that saving is rendered almost 
impossible. A married man with only 10s. a week 1s 
insufficiently provided with many of the necessaries of 
life, and if he attempted to save, he would have to deprive 
himself or his family of either food, fuel, or clothing, 
which they urgently require. But it has been previously 
remarked that the vicious system of granting parochial 
relief which formerly prevailed in the rural districts, has 
done much to reduce the agricultural labourers to their 
present low condition. Improvident marriages were en- 
couraged, over population resulted, wages were reduced, 
and the people were thus gradually accustomed to submit 
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to a low standard of material comfort. The improvidence 
has continued after many of the agencies which origi- 
nally promoted it have been modified. Children imitate 
the example of parents, and the habits of imprudence 
bie were fostered by the allowance system remain, 
although that system has ceased to operate. The help- 
ilessness and the dependence which are such character- 
‘istic faults of our rural population have been inherited 
‘from those times when men were taught to rely more 
‘upon the parish than upon their own efforts. If the 
Dorsetshire labourer had more spirit and more self-re- 
liance, he would soon insure an advance in his wages. 
He would not consent to drag out a miserable existence 
on 10s. a week, when he could obtain for the same 
kind of work in Yorkshire or in Lancashire forty or 
fifty per cent. more. If he had a little more knowledge 
and a little more enterprise, he would at once decide 
to emigrate if he could not live in adequate comfort in 
his own country. 

Believing as we do that the poor-laws have not only 
exerted a most baneful influence in the past, but are 
‘also at the present time offering a most serious encou- 
‘ragement to improvidence, the question may be asked, 
(‘Would it be wise and just to abolish the legal claim 
;to be maintained which every one now has?’ To this 
‘question 1t may at once be replied, that it would be 
neither wise nor just to introduce such a fundamental 
change precipitately. The country ought to have due 
warning, so that adequate preparatiuns might be made 
to meet the new state of things. The abolition of pa- 
rochial relief ought to be carried out gradually, and 
should form a part of a comprehensive scheme of social 
and economic reform. The condition of the people is: 
made what it is by the opcration of a great variety of 
agencies, which act and react upon each other; it is this 
which makes it so necessary that our statesmen should 
‘rely upon systematic and not upon isolated measures. 
|'To show how intimate is the connection between various 
social agencies, it may be sufficient to remark that igno- 
rance is one chief cause of poverty, and that poverty 
exerts a powerful influence in making the education of 
‘the people defective. As another illustration we may 
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refer to the fact that parochial relief has done much 
to lower the condition of the people, and until their 
condition is raised, they cannot do without this relief. 
It would, therefore, be unwise to abolish parochial relief 
until agencies have been brought into operation to ele- 
vate the social condition of the country. If, for instance, 
it 1s assumed that the State will in future permit large 
sections of our population to grow up in ignorance, the 
abolition of parochial relief will, under such circum- 
stances, be rendered impracticable. Those who are sunk 
in ignorance will not, as a general rule, be sufficiently 
provident to render themselves independent of extraneous 
support: for thrift and foresight imply a certain amount 
of ‘moral development which rarely exists in the absence 
of mental cultivation. It is therefore hopeless to expect 
that our poor-laws can be abolished until one generation 
has been brought under the influence of a comprehensive 
system of national education. 

It is well that people should, as soon as possible, be ac- 
customed to the idea that manifold evils result from the | 
claim which is now possessed to demand maintenance as a ' 
legal right ; the abolition of this right ought therefore to be - 
anticipated as 4 more than probable contingency. Unless 
some such warning as this is given, adequate preparations | 
will never be made to meet the new state of things. Every | 
man neglects a clear and important duty if he does not, in ; 
the absence of other means of subsistence, use every effort | 
to support himself and his family by his own labour. It | 
may be objected that many who are sincerely anxious to 
discharge this duty have not the requisite means; wages 
are too low, employment is too uncertain, the cost of living 
is so great, that men even in the vigour of life find that 
they have nothing to spare: how then is it possible to | 
make a provision for old age, for sickness, or for various 
casual misfortunes which are liable to arise from financial | 
panics and depressed trade? But those who raise these 
objections should remember that vast numbers who, at the 
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the vast amount which is expended in spirits is money 
worse than wasted. If one half of the outlay thus incurred 
by working-men were each year set aside to purchase 
annuities, and if the other half were devoted to life 
insurance, no inconsiderable proportion of our industrial 
population would be able to procure a comfortable compe- 
tence in old age, and would leave behind them an ade- 
quate amount to maintain their widows and others who 
may be dependent upon them. 

The economic and social condition of England ought to 
be regarded as radically unsound and unsatisfactory until 
it becomes the custom, and not, as it is now, the exception, 
for working men to insure their lives, and to provide 
themselves with annuities for their old age. The acquisi- 
tion of these habits of prudence is discouraged not only by 
the whole tone of public opinion, but also by the sentiments 
of professed moralists. Those who aspire to be popular, 
and are anxious to be thought good, are never tired of pro- 
claiming that every man has a right to live, and that the 
State ought to find work for those who need employment. 
Sympathy, moreover, is ever readily extended to those 
who are said to be so unfortunate that they have a wife 
and a numerous family without anything ‘to keep them 
upon. Whilst such doctrines as these obtain acceptance, 
wages must remain low, and pauperism will continue to 
afflict the land. Those who say that the State ought to 
find work for all who need it, should inquire from what 
source the State will obtain the wages to pay all those 
who may demand employment? The State has not inex- 
haustible coffers, which are kept ever full by the bounty 
of nature, and from which riches spontaneously flow, as 
from a perennial fountain. Every shilling which the State 
expends represents considerably more than a shilling taken 
from the aggregate body of tax-payers who compose the 
nation. It is an old saying, that taxes keep out of the 
pockets of the people far more than they yield to the 
national exchequer. It, therefore, would probably be ne- 
cessary to diminish the wealth of the nation by at least 
6,000,000/., in order to obtain 5,000,000L, as a capital 
wherewith to employ State labourers, Can it be supposed 
that capital procured in this costly way would return the 
ordinary rate of profit? A private business carried on 
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inder these conditions would inevitably fail. Governments 
ave hitherto proved themselves to be the most wasteful 
ind unsuccessful traders. Labourers would apply to the 
State for work, when individual capitalists could not em- 
dloy them profitably; but, if this were the case, how 
much less profitably could they be employed when under 
the comparatively irresponsible and incompetent super- 
vision of some Government department! If the plan of 
giving work to all applicants were fully carried out, our 
industrial population would lose self-respect, and soon 
become demoralised; many of them would cease to at- 
tribute any consequence to a dismissal from an employer's 
service, for they would feel that they could always fall 
back upon the State. Under existing circumstances it 
behoves every one carefully to consider the particular 
nature of his own trade ; in those employments which are 
precarious, higher wages are paid, and a portion of these 
extra wages ought to be set aside as a reserve fund. But 
what need would there be for this prudence if each indi- 
vidual could demand work from the State immediately his 
trade became teinporarily depressed? It no doubt seems 
hard that men who are anxious to work should be com- 
pelled to remain idle. But sometimes it is necessary to 
act with apparent harshness, in order to prevent in the 
future the existence of an increased amount of human suf- 
fering. It would be well if it were more frequeutly re- 
membered that the functions which the statesman has to 
discharge to suciety are often analogous to those which the 
se a fulfils to the individual. A surgeon who, in 
order to save a patient some temporary pain, hesitates to 
remove a source of future suffering, does not deserve to be 
praised as a kind man, but ought to be severely censured. 
In the same way it is equally true that a statesman who, 
from a sentiment of mistaken kindness, does not strive to 
check, but rather encourages the causes which produce 
such a social evil as pauperism, is really an enemy to man- 
kind, although his intentions may be good and his motives 
excellent. Thus it would be an agreeable act of generosity 
to give work to all who needed it; but it is our duty 
firmly to resist such a policy, because it would ultimately 
intensify and augment the evils which in the first instance 
it alleviated. Men seek employment from the State when 
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they cannot obtain it from private individuals; or, in 
other words, the State is appealed to when the supply of 
labour exceeds the demand. The State would be justified 
in granting this aid if, by its agency, the supply would be 
ultimately equalised to the demand ; but such Government 
intervention, instead of creating this equilibrium, would 
in a few years widen the difference between the supply and 
the demand. People who cannot obtain work will very 
probably emigrate, and in this way a portion of the surplus 
labour will be drafted off. Again, those who are un- 
employed cannot afford to marry ; statistics, in fact, con- 
clusively prove that the number of marriages varies with 
the prosperity of the labouring class. The supply of labour 
would continue permanently to exceed the demand for it, 
if the State undertook to find employment for all appli- 
cants; the two sources of relief would be checked ; emi- 
gration would be discouraged, and population, instead of 
being restrained, would be stimulated. 

Some who agree with the observations which have just 
been made may be inclined to think that the Government 
ought to find employment in times of occasional depression. 
Few would presume to assert that in no-case would such a 
policy be justifiable: our object is rather to show that the 
cases which warrant such Government interference are 
much less frequent than is usually supposed. Lancashire, 
during the cotton famine, will be very probably considered 
to present a case in which the advantages of Government 
intervention can scarcely be disputed; but there are some 
considerations which ought to make us pause before we 
conclude that the Lancashire operatives derived any per- 
manent benefit from the pecuniary assistance which the 
Government rendered them. It must be remembered 
that, during the American civil war, there was no marked 
decrease in the aggregate production of manufactured 
goods throughout the United Kingdom. What was lost 
by Lancashire was to a great extent gained by other 
localities ; the woollen, the worsted, the jute, and the linen 
trades became unusually prosperous; Leeds, Bradford, 
Dundee, Belfast, and other towns rapidly advanced in 
wealth. If, therefore, affairs had been permitted to take 
a more natural course, a great number of the unemployed 
Lancashire operatives would have migrated to these locali- 
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ties, where their labour was particularly required. As 1t BOOK 1Vv. 
was, the loans obtained from Government encouraged =", 
these operatives to remain in their own county in a state 

of semi-starvation. The mischief thus done still continues. 
Lancashire has now more labour than she needs. Manu- 
facturers assert that there is an over-production, and, in 

order to check it, they have decided to work their mills on 

short time. It therefore appears that the policy that was 

pursued not only increased the sufferings of the people 

during the cotton crisis, but still impedes the return of 
prosperity. 

It must moreover be borne in mind that each time the 
Government interferes, an influence is brought into opera- 
tion which makes the people rely less upon their own 
efforts. It is now most painful to observe, that imme- 
diately any adverse circumstance occurs, our artizans have 
no reserve fund to fall back upon. England’s condition 
cannot be satisfactory while so large a proportion of the 
working classes literally live from hand to mouth. 

It would often be necessary to travel many miles before 
an agricultural labourer could be found who had saved 
even a few shillings; but it appears that others besides 
our worst-paid labourers are living in this precarious way. 
Paragraphs have lately appeared in the newspapers, stating 
that London builders, in consequence of depressed trade, 
were obliged to discharge many of their hands; within 
three days these men were parading the streets, and were 
asking the public to relieve their dire necessities. Misfor- 
tunes may sometimes happen, so overwhelming and so un- 
foreseen, that those who are overtaken by them ought 
either to be helped by the Government or assisted by 
private charity. But everything ought to be done to make 
the people feel that they must expect such assistance only 
in the most exceptional cases. 

Private charity frequently produces a more demoralizing | Influence of 
effect than bounties obtained from the State; those who | Priva 
have money to spare find it far more agreeable to give some ; “4” 
of it away than to take the trouble carefully to investigate | 
the purposes to which it is devoted. A man, for instance, by 
subscribing 1000/. to some charitable society, eases his con- 
science, and enjoys the pleasure of seeing his act of benevo- 
lence widely advertised. If our charitable institutions were 
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closely scrutinised, few of them would be found to obey 
the maxim that those alone ought to be helped who have 
striven to rely upon self-help. It often happens that the 
most hypocritical obtain the largest share of private bene- 
factions ; those who are too independent to beg frequently 
remain unaided and unnoticed. It also usually occurs 
that the most earnest appeals for assistance are made on 
behalf of those who have committed some wilful act of 
improvidence. There is no one, for instance, who is sup- 
posed to have so strong a claim upon public sympathy as 
a clergyman, who has to maintain a wife and a very large 
family upon an annual income of 1002. Those who exert 
themselves to assist such a man virtually give a bribe to 1m- 
providence. If amore healthy tone of public opinion pre- 
vailed, society, instead of rewarding, would most severely 
condemn a man who brings children into the world without 
the means of adequately maintaining them. 

It has been lately shown in a very able pamphlet by 
Dr. Hawkesley, that the amount annually given away in 
charity in London is more than 5,000,0001. Scarcely any 
part of this sum rewards the frugal and the industrious ; 
by far the largest portion of it, by being bestowed upon 
the improvident, exerts a direct tendency to increase and 
perpetuate poverty. 

At the beginning of the present year, the proprietors of 
the Times uewspaper* rendered a most signal service to 
the public by publishing a synopsis of a great number of 
London charities. Mr. Hicks, who so ably conducted this in- 
vestigation, carefully examined the accounts of some chari- 
ties whose combined income exceeds 2,000,000/. annually. 
Some of the facts he discloses are extremely startling. 
The accounts of many charitable societies are so loosely 
kept that they are absolutely worthless, and, in many 
cases, a great portion of the amount annually subscribed 
is expended in agency and in the cost of collection. The 
Times significantly remarks: “It must be considered, in 
fact, condemnatory of the whole system, that a quarter of 
the contributions of the public should be swallowed up 
in agency. The charity of the public is seen flowing on 
all sides, but there is no reservoir, no regular channel. 


* The Times, February 11, 1869. 
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The stream is dissipated in little rivulets, and wasted in | 200K 1v. 

innumerable small conduits.” shakes 
Not a few of those who give money for charitable | 

purposes are desirous to secure some posthumous fame. 

They therefore decree that, for all time to come, a sum of | 

money shall be annually applied in some particular way 

with which their names shall be associated. The condi-| 

tions which are imposed upon those who obtain these 

benefactions often exhibit the strangest freaks of folly, 

vanity, and superstition; old men and women receive a 

certain quantity of bread or money if they attend church 

regularly ; thus tempted, poor, decrepit creatures, in the 

most inclement weather, drag their weary limbs to church, 

and sit shivering through a long service, though often they 

may be too deaf to hear a single word that is spoken. | 

Some unknown person supposes that his name will be | 

handed down to posterity as a good and pious man, be- | 

cause he compels people to go through this cruel farce. | 

Sometimes alinshouses are built, and, in these, men are : 

supported who have been too improvident to save; and in: 

other cases a maintenance is given to widows whose ' 

husbands have been too imprudent or too self-indulgent to | 

insure their lives. Where there is oue successful appli- | 

cant for this kind of relief, there are probably scores who | 

are unsuccessful, and these live in a miserable state of | 

suspense. The most shameful jobbery has often has been | 

associated with the administration of these endowments ; | 

sometimes the trustees of charities have granted favourable , 

leases to their friends and relations; sometimes a more | 

petty kind of meanness has been practised ;—an Influential | 

person has secured a charity for some old servant who, by | 

rendering his master a long life of faithful service, ought 

to have had the strongest claims upon his private genero- 

sity. Many of these abuses have been corrected since the 

Charity Commissioners were appointed in 1853; but there | 

are many grievances still remaining unredressed, and the | 

greatest advantage would result from investigating all the » 

charities of the kingdom, with a view of organising them (yaritable 

according to some systematic plan. : endow- 

_ In numerous instances, primary and secondary schools: aur - 

might be supported by consolidating benefactions, which | gysoted to 

now often produce far more mischief than good. The carry- | education, 
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ing out of such a policy would moreover be a practical adop- 
tion of the important principle, that no one should be per- 
mitted to decide the particular purposes to which property 
should be permanently devoted. When land or money is 
bequeathed to private individuals, a control cannot be 
exercised over it for more than two generations. Thus 
;an estate may be disposed of by will to any number 
of living persons, and for twenty one years after the death 
of the survivor; but if it were attempted to arrange the 
disposal of the property for a longer period, the bequest 
would become illegal, and therefore void. There can be no 
valid reason why people should have more control over pro- 
perty which they wish to appropriate to charitable purposes. 
In the remarks which have just been made, there has 
been no intention to express any opposition to the ex- 
‘ercise of charity. We have simple striven to show that 
gifts or bequests which are made from the kindest and 
most generous motives, if inconsiderately employed, often 
produce grave mischiefs. An individual is bound to con- 
sider carefully what will be the effects which will result 
from any charity which he may wish to dispense. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is not always wise or safe to 
place implicit confidence in benevolent institutions. It ought 
also to be constantly borne in mind, that as it is impossible 
to foresee the social wants of the future, no attempt ought 
to be made to trammel pusterity by devising rigid rules 
for the administration of a particular bequest. 

The abuses which are associated with the administration 
of private charities may be thought to furnish a strong 
argument in favour of our poor-law system. It may, for 
instance, be said, that these and kindred abuses would be 
| greatly intensified if poverty could obtain only casual and 

uncertain relief, derived from private benevolence. The 
clever beggar and the skilful impostor would thrive upon 
the alms of careless and credulous donors; whereas thou- 
sands who would not beg would die from starvation, un- 
heeded and undiscovered. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that England is the only country in which a man 
can claim maintenance as a legal right. It would, perhaps, 
be unfair to make a comparison between England and 
new countries, such as the United States and Australia, 
which possess boundless tracts of unoccupied fertile land ; 
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but turning to the Continent, it will be found that in 


France and in Prussia there are no poor-laws similar to 
our own, and these countries show that it is not necessary 
to have a poor-law to prevent wide-spread starvation. In 
London, in proportion to the population, as many people 
die from want and exposure as in Paris or Berlin. More- 
over, in England we suffer from the evils which result 
both from private and parochial relief; for although we 
have most burdensome poor-rates, yet at the same time 
there is probably no country in which so much is annually 
spent in private charity. In spite of all which is thus 
done publicly and privately, pauperism has gone on 
steadily increasing, until it has at length become wholly 
unmanageable. When any extra strain is put upon our 
poor-law system it absolutely breaks down. When the 
Lancashire operatives were thrown out of employment 
during the American war, all the resources of parochial 
relief were exhausted in a few months; loans of money 
had to be obtained from the Government, and earnest 
appeals were made to the whole nation for assistance. 
At every returning Christmas the newspapers are filled 
with accounts of those who are suffering the horrors 
of starvation ; the public is entreated to relieve cases 
of pressing necessity. Does not all this conclusively 
prove that our poor-law system fails to reach thousands 
who most need assistance? All these evils cannot be 
eradicated in a day; but we should at any rate attempt 
to introduce a new state of things when it is seen 
that the policy which is now pursued does not destroy or 
even check, but on the contrary stimulates, pauperism. 
As previously remarked, the change should be brought 
about gradually, for people who have been reared on the 
existing system of relief ought not at once to be subjected 
to an entirely different treatment. 

Without pretending fully to detail the new policy which 
ought to be adopted, it is not difficult to suggest some 
things which should be done. It has frequently been 
proved that a comprehensive scheme of national education 
would exert a most powerful influence in diminishing 
aa pa It might also be shown that a similar in- 

uence would be exerted upon pauperism by the effect 
which will be produced on poverty by various other cir- 
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cumstances; such as the improvement of the relations 
between capital and labour; the reform of the tenure of 
land; the reduction of taxation; the extension of free- 
trade; and the encouragement of emigration. Associated 
with the working of all these beneficial agencies, it is most 
important that some changes in our present poor-law 
system should be immediately carried out. 

It is unnecessary to allude again to the great inequality 
in the present mode of levying the rates; enough has 
been already said upon the subject. It is now our inten- 
tion to discuss some of the evils which are associated with 
the prevailing method of administering relief. Nothing 
demands more serious consideration than the vast and in- 
creasing amount which is spent in granting out-door relief. 
One of the most significant returns which has ever been 
issued from a Government department has lately been pub- 
lished by the Poor Law Board. From this it appears that 
the sum annually expended in London for out-door relief 
has increased 130 per cent. during the last nine years. If 
such a state of thing should continue, the resources of the 
metropolis will soon become exhausted by pauperism. 
Some attribute this increase of 130 per cent. to extrava- 
gant management. If this were the true explanation it 
would not be difficult to apply a remedy, but there are no 
facts to warrant the conclusion that poor-law guardians 
are less economical now than they were nine years since. 
This augmentation in out-door relief has been produced 
by causes much more serious in their consequences: the 
augmentation, in fact, proves that pauperism begets 
pauperism, if relief is administered in such a way as to 
encourage rather than to check improvidence. Out-door 
relief is now often given as a grant in aid of wages, and 
thus many of the evils of the allowance system are un- 
consciously revived under a somewhat different aspect: 
men do not now, as formerly, receive assistance from the 
rates when they are in full work, but if there should be 
any cessation of employment they immediately seek, and 
generally obtain, some assistance from the parish. In 
many kinds of labour it is necessary occasionally to sus- 
pend work; the wages which are paid in these employ- 
ments represent, not only a remuneration for work which 
is actually done, but also a compensation for the time 
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when labour has to be suspended. The improvident spend 
week by week all that they receive, and they are en- 
couraged to do so by the knowledge that the parish will 
assist them when employment ceases. In Ireland out- 
door relief is never granted, and this is a precedent which 
may probably be with great- advantage followed in this 
country; but those who may not be prepared imme- 
diately to abolish out-door relief must recognise the 
importance of restricting it within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

From time to time proposals have been made that we 
should resort to emigration, in order to free ourselves from 
pauperism. An Act was passed a few years since which 
confers upon Poor-Law guardians the power to pay from 
the rates the passage-money of those who may be willing 
to emigrate. This Act has hitherto been almost nugatory; 
it has, in fact, been applied only in three or four parishes. 
There are two very dittcrent aspects from which the sub- 
ject of pauper emigration may be viewed: in the first 
place, a right may be conferred on every individual to 
demand the requisite means to enable him to emigrate ; 
secondly, parochial authorities may have the power to 
compel an applicant for relief to emigrate. The only 
argument which can be urged against the last proposal is, 
that foreign countries may object to be made the re- 
ceptacle of our pauperism ; in fact the United States has 
already protested against it. Very cogent reasons can, 
however, be assigned against the adoption of the first 
proposal. Improvidence would be encouraged in all its 
worst forms if men could not only claim maintenance, but 
could also demand the payment of their passage-money, 
if they should desire to emigrate. The carrying out of 
such an arrangement would give additional encouragement 
to imprudent marriages and reckless hving. Every man 
would feel that if he could not get on in his own country, 
he would be able to make others pay the expense of send- 
ing him and his family to any colony in which they might 
choose to settle. The number of applicants for emigra- 
tion would go on steadily accumulating; the places of those 
who left would be quickly reoccupied, and the cost of car- 
rying out this policy would rapidly augment. It is ex- 
tremely probable that a great additional burden would be 
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cast upon the rates if people could claim to be sent 
abroad; for not only would improvidence be encouraged, 
but a considerable portion of our emigrants who now 
provide their own passage-money would compel parochial 
authorities to pay it. 
As we have frequently insisted upon the duty which 1s 
‘imposed upon every individual to provide as far as pos- 
sible against old age and sickness, it is important to point 
out the best mode of securing such a provision. A man 
may protect himself and his family against all the casual- 
ties to which he can be ordinarily subject by joining 
friendly societies, by purchasing annuities, and by life in- 
surance. In our country, the most important friendly so- 
' cieties are the trades’-unions; this fact is often completely 
| ignored by those who regard trades’-unions as being neces- 
sarily associated with strikes. It could be shown that the 
| objects which a friendly society has in view probably sug- 
gested the first formation of these combinations, and the 
| connection which now so often exists between trades’- 
| unions and strikes is rather accidental than preconceived. 
A member of a trades’-union receives a certain weekly al- 
lowance when thrown out of work by depressed trade, and 
also when disabled by sickness or by accident. <A trades’- 
unionist, as long as the funds of his society will permit, is 
to a great extent independent of parochial relief. It is an 
unknown occurrence for an able-bodied workman who be- 
; longs to a prosperous union, such as the “ Amalgamated 
| Engineers,” to apply to the parish authorities for assist- 
jance. This emancipation from dependence upon rates has 
| produced most beneficial effects, and it probably accounts 
‘tor the fact which is admitted by the strongest opponents 
| of trades'-unions, that our best and most intelligent work- 
|men almost invariably belong to these socicties. 

Though trades’-unions render a man independent of 
| parochial assistance whilst he is an able-bodied labourer, 
ee else is required to secure him a provision in 

old age. Far greater facilities for doing this exist since 
Mr. Gladstone passed his admirable scheme for the crea- 
tion of small annuities. As yet these annuitics have ex- 
cited little attention, but when their advantages are fully 
appreciated they will be ranked as amongst the most bene- 
ficial measures which we owe to Mr. Gladstone. By the 
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deposit of a small weekly sum, a man is able to secure aj 800K iv. 
certain income, to commence at a time of life when it may; °* 
reasonably be calculated that work will have to be discon- 
tinued. A Government guarantee makes these annuities 
perfectly secure. This feeling of absolute security will 
powerfully stimulate prudential habits on the part of 
working men. One chief reason why, as a class, they 
have not saved, has been the difficulty they have had in. 
finding safe and suitable investments. There have been’ 
repeated exposures of shameful dishonesty practised by 
those who have been the concoctors of societies for grant- 
ing small annuities: one instance of such dishonesty pro- 
duces a wide-spread influence in encouraging improvi-- 
dence; for people will think that they might as well spend | 
all that they have, when they observe that some friend or 
neighbour has lost all that has been put together through | 
many years of careful saving. It therefore appears that 
by subscribing to friendly societies, and by the purchase | 
of an annuity, every working man may make himself in- | 
dependent of parochial relief. If he msures his life, he ! and life 
then secures a provision for his wife and family in the ; /*##rance. 
event of his dying prematurely. There must, however, be | 
a fundamental change in the condition of our industrial ; 
population before they acquire not only the means but | 
also the inclination to set aside a sufficient sum from their | 
weekly earnings to make all those provisions which have | 
been just described. | 

It may be proved from simple economic considerations | Prudential 
that the power to save possessed by the working-classes | Siri 
increases in a direct ratio with their desire to save. The | a 
remuncration which labour reccives varies directly with 
the amount of capital accumulated, and inversely with the | 
number of the labouring population. Capital is the fund 
from which wages are paid; if, therefore, this fund in- 
creases, whilst population remains stationary, it 1s evident 
that there will be a greater demand for labour, and, con- 
sequently, 1t will obtain a larger remuneration. On the, 
contrary the wages of labour will diminish, if the number | 
of the labouring population increases in a faster ratio than | 
capital. Pcople who are accustomed to a comparatively 
high standard of comfort naturally feel a disinclination to 
sacrifice it by improvident marriages. A professional man 
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does not, for instance, as a general rule, marry, until he 
feels that he has a reasonable chance of being able to give 
his children at least as good an education, and also as 
many comforts, as he has himself enjoyed. But these pru- 
dential restraints exert much less influence upon those 
who are so poor that they feel they have little to sacrifice. 
It is notorious that the Irish peasantry, when sunk in the 
depths of poverty, married with utter recklessness. The 
Irish cottier was always hopelessly in debt to his landlord; 
he therefore knew that having a large family to maintain 
could make him no poorer, for just sufficient potatoes 
must be left to enable him and his children to live. Many 
of our poorest labourers are nearly as improvident as the 
Irish; prudential considerations never restrain them from 
marrying: their material condition is such that they feel 
they have nothing to lose, and their life being devoid of 
hope, they think they have nothing to sacrifice in the fu- 
ture. It is impossible for those who act in this manner 
to achieve any material advance. The pressure of popu- 
lation must reduce their wages to a minimum, and hence 
there is always a large class who are receiving only just 
sufficient wages to provide them with a bare subsistence. 
The great end to be attained is to raise the condition of 
one generation so much as to make them feel that they 
possess something which is worth preserving, and which 
therefore they will not sacrifice by 1mprovidence. If our 
labouring population should advance to a much higher 
standard of living, they would be as anxious as profes- 
sional men now are that their children should not sink to 
a lower position. When such prudential considerations as 
these become prevalent, working-men would be anxious to 
protect themselves and their families against such casual- 
ties as sickness, loss of employment, and premature death, 
by subscribing to friendly societies, by purchasing annui- 
ties, and by life insurance. 

Labourers who desire to advance their condition must 
constantly find their progress impeded by our poor-law 
system. Not only do parochial rates press heavily upon 
them, but the relief which is given to pauperism acts 
most powerfully to reduce wages. Improvidence is en- 
couraged by the assistance which is given to pqverty, and 
improvidence is the main cause why wages are low. It 
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often, also, happens that pauper labour comes into direct 
competition with free labour. As an illustration it may 
be mentioned that the Manchester guardians have lately 
made able-bodied paupers grind corn by hand. Let us 
see what this plan, which has been almost unanimously 
approved, really involves. A tax is imposed upon the in- 
dustrial population of Manchester; a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of this tax is appropriated to employ labour in a 
most costly, unproductive, and wasteful way. Labour 
which is reluctantly given can never be efficient, and these 
paupers who grind corn by hand are doing that which 
could be done far cheaper and far better by machinery. 
The granting of relief to able-bodied labourers is con- 
clusively condemned when we are obliged to admit that 
there is no better mode of employing them than that 
which has been adopted by the Manchester guardians. 
There is only one other subject to which allusion need 
be made before concluding this chapter. One fruitful 
source of pauperism is the position which women occupy 
in this country. Social customs and legal enactments 
combine to discourage women of every class from earn- 
ing their own livelihoods. The influences which deter 
women from supporting themselves assume various forms. 
Women in the upper and middle classes are told that if 
they attempt to employ their labour productively they 
unsex themselves and destroy those graces and charms 
which peculiarly fit them for married life. Those women 
who wish to support themselves by manual labour often 
meet with a different kind of opposition ; sometimes they 
are impeded by the rules of trades’-unions; sometimes 
they find that laws have been passed prohibiting them 
from certain kinds of work. This opposition, though 
exhibited in various forms, is probably mainly due to the 
selfishness of the stronger sex. Women should have the 
same opportunity as men to follow any profession, trade, 
or employment to which they desire to devote their 
energies. Our law gives such inadequate protection to 
the property of a married woman that her earnings may 
be taken from her almost with impunity by a cruel and 
profligate husband. It is difficult for industry to struggle 
against a combination of such unfavourable circumstances ; 
it is not, therefore, surprising that women’s labour, thus 
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degraded, is poorly remunerated, and that comparatively 
few women are competent to earn their own livings by 
manual labour. As long as women remain in this state 
of comparative helplessness, it is evident that they will 
frequently depend for support upon parochial relief. It is 
now, in fact, almost assumed as a matter of course, that 
upon the death of a labouring man his widow immediately 
comes upon the parish; yet, in spite of this melancholy 
fact, proposals are frequently made that Parliament should 
impose further restrictions upon the employment of women. 
If it is found that the women engaged in any particular 
kind of work are in an unsatisfactory condition, some well- 
intentioned persons instantly suggest that this work should 
be forbidden to them by law. There is scarcely any labour 
which is necessarily degrading. At any rate, a life of de- 
pendent pauperism must be far more pernicious than 
honest industry. It has been repeatedly shown that 
women need not suffer any injury from work which is 
supposed to be degrading in its influence. No one, for 
instance, can deny that in many parts of England the 
women who are employed in agriculture are in a most un- 
satisfactory condition; their wages are extremely small; 
they are poorly and unsuitably clothed, and often, driven 
into the fields by the pressure of poverty, they work when 
they ought to be attending to home duties. Many who 
observe these evils are anxious that Parliament should 
prohibit the employment of women in agriculture ; but if 
the labour is differently carried on, it is proved that 
poe suffer no evils, but are benefited by working in the 
elds. 

Mr. Henley, one of the Commissioners recently ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of people employed 
In agriculture, has given a most interesting account of the 
rural population of Northumberland. When his descrip- 
tion of these Northumberland labourers is compared with 
the distressing accounts which are given of the peasantry 
in other parts of England, it is difficult to believe that the 
Dorsetshire and Northumberland labourers are inhabitants 
of the same country. The latter earn good wages; they 
live well but frugally ; fuel is cheap; and their houses are 
clean and commodious. At particular seasons of the year 
the women of the family work in the fields; but home 
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duties are never neglected. The women being well and 
suitably clothed, their outdoor labour is beneficial to them, 
for they generally appear in the most robust health. 
Their close contiguity to Scotland seems to have given 
these peasants a certain enthusiasm for education. Good 
schools are abundant, and the children are generally kept 
at them until they are twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Facts such as these should make us hesitate before we 
sanction any measure which would compel women to be 
even more dependent than they now are upon parochial 
relief. 

One of the chief objects of this chapter is to prove that 
a great number of agencies must be simultaneously brought 
into operation in order to produce a marked diminution in 
pauperism. The problem which should be constantly kept 
in view is this—How can the condition of at least one 
generation be so distinctly improved that the people will 
themselves recognise the advance which they have secured, 
and consequently refuse by improvidence or by any other 
act to descend to their former condition ? 
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Baker (Sir Samuel W .).—THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF 
ABYSSINIA, and the Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs, 
By Sir SAMUEL W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations. Third Edition, 8vo. 215. 


Sir Samuel Baker here describes twelve months’ exploration, during 
which he examined the rivers that are tributary lo the Nile from Abyssinia, 
including the Atbara, Settite, Royan, Salaam, Angrab, Rekad, Dinder, 
and the Blue Nude. The interest atlached to these portions of Africa differs 
entively from that of the White Nile regions, as the whole of Upper Egypt 
and Abyssinia ts capable of devecopment, and ts inhabited by races having 
some degree of civilization; whele Central Africa is peopled by a@ race of 
savages, whose future is more problematical. 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA Great Basin of the Nile, and Explo- 
ration of the Nile Sources. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Twe vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


‘* Bruce won the source of the Blue Nile; Speke and Grant won ihe 
Victoria source of the great White Nile; and I have been permitted to 
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Baker (Sir Samuel W.) (continsued)— 


succeed in conepleting the Nile Sources by the discovery of the great” 
reservoir of the equatorial waters, the Albert N’yansa, from which the 
river issues as the entire White Nile.”-—PREFACE. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE ALBERT N’YANZA. 
r vol. crown 8vo. With Maps and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Barker (Lady).—STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND.. 
By Lavy BARKER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“* These letters are the exact account of a lady's expertence of the brighter 
and less practical side of colonization. They record the expeditions, ad- 
ventures, and emergencies diversifying the daily life of the wife of a New 
Zealand sheep-farmer ; and, as each was written while the novelty and 
excitement of the scenes it describes were fresh upon her, they may succeed 
in giving herein England an adequate impresston of the delight and free- 
dom of an existence so far removed from our own highly-wrought civiliza- 
dior.” —PREFACE. 


** We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little book.” 
ATHENAUM., 


Baxter (R. Dudley, M.A.).—THE TAXATION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. By R. DuDLEY BAXTER, M.A. 8vo. 
cloth, 45. 6d. 


‘The First Part of this work, originally read before the Statistical 
Soctety of London, deals with the Amount of Taxation ; the Second Pari, 
which now constitutes the main portion of the work, ts almost entirely new, 
and embraces the important questions of Rating, of the relative Taxation 
of Land, Personalty, and Industry, and of the direct effect of Taxes upon 
Prices. The author trusts that the body of facts here collected may be of 
permanent value as a record of the past progress and present condition of 
the population of the United Kingdom, independently of the transitory 
circumstances of tts present Taxation. 


NATIONAL INCOME. With Coloured Diagrams. S8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PART 1.—Classification of the Population, Upper, Middle, and Labour 
Classes, W.—Jstcome of the United Kingdom. | 

A painstaking and certainly most interesting inguiry.”—PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, 
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Bernard.—FrouR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH DIPLOMACY. By MountTaGurt BEernarp, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. gs. 

four Lectures, dealing with (1) The Congress of Westphalia ; (2) Systems 
of Policy; (3) Diplomacy, Past and Present; (4) The Obligations of 

Treaties. 





Blake.—THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST. 
By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. With numerous Illustrations from 
Blake’s designs, and Fac-similes of his studies of the “Book of 
Job.” Two vols. medium 8vo. 32s. 


These volumes contain a Life of Blake; Selections from his Writings, 
including Poems ; Letters; Annotated Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings, 
List, with occasional notes, of Blake's Engravings and Writings. There 
are appended Engraved Designs by Blake; (1) The Book of Fob, twenty- 
one photo-lithographs from the originals; (2) Songs of Innocence and 
Experience, sixteen of the original Plates. 


Blanford (W. T.).—GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF 
ABYSSINIA. By W. T. BLANFORD. 8vo. 2I5. 


This work contains an account of the Geological and Zcological 
Observations made by the Author in Abyssinia, when accompanying the 
British Army on its march to Magdala and back in 1868, and during a 
short journey in Northern Abyssinia, after the departure of the troeps. 
Part l. Personal Narrative; Fart'Il. Geology; Part ITf. Loology. 
With Coloured Illustrations and Geological Alap. 


Bright (John, M.P.).—SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY. By the Right Hon. JoHN Bricut, M. P. 
Edited by Professor THOROLD ROGERS. Twovols. 8vo, 25s. 
Second Editicn, with Portrait. 

“TI have divided the Speeches contained in these volumes tnto groups. 
The materials tor selection are so abundant, that I have been constrained 
to omit many a speech which is worthy of cardfel perusal. I have 
naturally given prominence to those subjects with which Mr. Bright has 
been especially identified, as, for example, India, America, Ireland, and 
Parliamentary Refornt. But nearly every lopic of great public intarest on 
which Mr. Bright has spoken is represented its these volumes.” 

EpITOR’s PREFACE. 
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Bright (John, M.P.) (continued)— 

AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d, 

Bryce.—THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James Brycr, 
B.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford. New and Re- 
vised Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

CHATTERTON: A Biographical Study. By DANIEL WILSON, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown Svo. 65. 6&7. 

The cluthor here regards Chatterton asa Foe, notas a mere“ vesetter 
and dejacer of stolen hterary treasures.” Reviewed in this light, he has 
found much in the old matertals capable of being turned to new accoturt; 
and to these materials research tn various directions has enabled him to 
make some additions. 


Clay.— THE PRISON CHAPLAIN. A Memoir of the Rev. JouN 
Cray, B.D., late Chaplain of the Preston Gaol. With Selections 
from his Reports and Correspondence, and a Sketch of Prison 
Discipline in England. Ly his Son, the Rev. W. L. Clay, M A. 
Svo. 155. 

“Few books have appeared of late years better entitled to an attentive 
ferusal. . .. tt presents a contplete narratwe of all that has been doneand 
attempted by various philanthropists for theamelioration of the condition and 
the inprovement eof the morals of the criminal classes in the British 
dominions.” —LONDON REVIEW. 


Cobden.—SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC 
POLICY. By RicHarpd Conpven. Edited by the Right Hon. 
JOHN BRIGHT, M.P, and Professor ROGERS. Two vols. 8vo. With 
Portrait. (Uniform with Bricirr’s SPEECHES ) 

The Speeches contained tn these two volumes have been selvcted and 
editea at the instance of the Cobden Club. They form an imnportint part 
ey that collectrve contribution to political sctence which has conferred on 
their author so vast a reputation. 

Cooper.— ATHENA CANTABRIGIENSES, By CHarves 
HENRY Cuorer, F.S.A., and THOMYSON Cooper, F.S.A, 
Vol. T. 8vo., 1500—85, 185.; Vol. II., 1586—1609, 18s. 

This elaborate work, which is dedicated by pernussion to Lord Macaulay, 
contains lives of the eminent men sent forth by Cambridge, after the 
Jashion of Anthony a Wood, in his Jamous “ Athena Oxonienses.” 
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Cox (G. V., M.A.).—RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. 
By G. V. Cox, M.A., New College, Late Esquire Bedel and 


Coroner in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Ios. 6. 


“An amusing farrago of anecdote, and will pleasantly recall in*many 
a country parsonage the memory of youthful days.”’—TIMES. 


Dicey (Edward).—THE MORNING LAND. By Epwarp 
DicEy. Two vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


‘dn anvitation to be present at the opening of the Suez Canal was the 
immediate cause of my journey. But [made it my object also to see as 
mich of the Morning Land, of whose marvels the canal across the 
fsthmus ts only the least and latest, as time and opportunity would permit. 
The result of my observations was communicated tv the pournal L then 
represented, ina series of letters, which I now give to the public in a 
collected form.”’—Extract from AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


Dilke.—GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India.) 
By Sir CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, M.P. T*ifth and Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8yo0. 6s. 

“Mr. Dilke has written a beok which is probably as well worth reading 
as any book of the same aims and character thal ever was verter, Ls 
merits are that it ts written tna lovely and agreeable style, that if inplees 
a great deal of physical pluck, that no page of it Jails to show an acute and 
highly intelligent observer, that it stimulates the tmagination as well as the 
judcment of the reader, and that i ts on perhaps the most interesting 
subject that can attractan Lexuelishman who cares about Ais country” 

SATURDAY RKLVIEW. 


Durer (Albrecht).—1ISTORY OF THE LIFE OF AL- 
BRECHT DURER, of Nurnberg. With a Translation of his 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his works, By Mrs. 
CuAKLES HEATON. Royal Svo. bevelled boards, extra gilt. 315. 6d, 

This work contains about Thirty Illustrations, ten of which are produc 
tions by the Autotype (carbon) process, and are printed in permanent tints 
by Messrs. Cundall and Fleming, under license from the Autotype Come 
pany, Limited ; the rest are Photo; raphs and Woodcuts. 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG, = See 
* FUVLNILE SECTION,” 
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Elliott.—LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
By JostaH BATEMAN, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Life of Daniel Wilson, 
Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. With Portrait, engraved by JEENS ; 
and an Appendix containing a short sketch of the life of the Rev. 
Julius Elliott (who met with accidental death while ascending the 
Schreckhorn in July, 1869.) Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Second Edition, 
with Appendix. 

“4 very charming picce of religious biography; no one can read it 
without both pleasure and profit.”—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. SEWELL and C. M. YonceE. First Series, crown 8vo. 6s. ; 
Second Series, 1088-1228, crown Svo. 6s. 


When young children have acquired the outlines of history from abridg- 
ments and catechisms, and tt becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
view of the subject, in order to render it really useful and interesting, a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice of books. Two courses are open, either 
to take @ general and consequently dry history of facts, such as Russell's 
Modern Europe, or to choose some work treating of a particular period or 
sulject, such as the works of Macaulay and Froude. The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting ; the latter ts unsatisfactory, because 
st is not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this adtfficulty, selections, 
continuous and chronological, have in the present volume been taken from 
the larger works of Freeman, Milman, Palgrave, and others, which may 
serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading. “ We know of scarcely 
anything,” says the Guardian, of this volume, “which is so likely to raise 
te a higher level the average standard of English education.” 


Fairfax.—A LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD FAIRFAX, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of England. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.S.A. With Portraits, Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


No full Life of the great Parliamentary Commander has appeared ; 
and itis here sought to produce one—based upon careful research in con- 
temporary records and upon family and other documents, 

“ Highly useful to the careful student of the History of the Civil War, 

. « Lrobably as a military chronicle Mr. Markhant’s book is one 
of the most full and accurate that we possess about the Civil War,’—~ 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
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‘Forbes.—LIFE OF PROFESSOR EDWARD. FORBES, 
F.R.S. By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., and ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, F.R.S. 8vo. with Portrait, rs. 


“ From the first page to the last the book claints careful reading, as being 
a full but not overcrowded rehearsal of a most instructive life, and the true 
picture of a mind that was rare in strength and beauty.”—EXAMINER. 


Freeman.—HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 
from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of 
the United States. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A. Vol. I. 
General Introduction. History of the Greek Federations. $8vo. 
2iIs. 


“* The task Mr. Freeman has undertaken is one of great magnitude and 
importance. Jt is also a task of an almost entirely novel character. No 
other work professing to give the history of a political principle occurs 2 
us, except the slight contributions to the history of representative govern- 
ment that is contained in a course of M. Gutzot’s lectures... . The 
_history of the development of a principle ts at least as important as the 
history of a dynasty, or of a race.”’ —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY FOR YOUNGER STUDENTS. By 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo., half- 
bound. 6s. 


“* Tes object is to show that clear, accurate, and scientific views of history, 
or indeed of any subject, may be easily given to children from the very 
first... d have, 1 hope, shown that it is perfectly easy to teach children, from 
the very first, to distinguish true history altke from legend and from wilfal 
tnvention, and also to understand the nature of historical authorities, and 
lo weigh one statement against another... +. I have throughout striven to 
consect the history of Eneland with the general history of ctwilized Europe, 
and I have especially tried to make the book serve as an wntcenteve to a more 
accurate study of historical geography." —PREFACE, 


HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 
as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
Foundation. By Epwarv A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“* [have here tried to treat the history of the Church of Wells as a con- 
tribution to the general history of the Church and Kingdom of England, 
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and specially to the history of Cathedrat Churches of the Old Foundaton. 

. . J wush to point out the general principles of the original founders as 
the mod to which the Old Foundations should be brought back, and the 
New Foundations reformed after their pattern,” —PREFACE. 


French (George Russell).—SHAKSPEAREANA 
GENEALOGICA. 8vo. cloth extra, 155. Uniform with the 
“ Cambridge Shakespeare.” 

Part I.—Tdentification of the dramatis personee tz the historical plays, 
jrom King John to King Henry VIII. ; Notes on Characters in Macbeth 
and Hamlet; Persons and Flaces belonging to Warwickshire alluded to. 
Fart [1.—The Shakspeare and Arden families and their connexions, with 
Tables of descent. The present 2s the first atiempt to give a detailed ade- 
scription, in consecutive order, of each of the dramatis persons in Shak- 
speare’'s immortal chronicle-histories, and some of the characters have been, 
tt ts belieucd, herein identified for the first time A clueis furnished which, 
followed up with ordinary diligence, may enable any one, with a taste for 
the pursuit, to trace a distinguished Shakspearean worthy to his lineal 
representative in the present day. 


Galileo.—THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. Compiled 
principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest 
daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetri. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


it has been the endeavour of the compiler to place before the reader a 
plain, ungarbled statement of facts ; and as a nieans to this end, to allow 
Galileo, his friends, and his judges to speak for themselves as far as possible. 


Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E., M.P.).—JUVENTUS 
MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra. With Map. tos. 6d@. Second Edition. 


This new work of Mr. Gladstone deals especially with the historic 
element in Homer, expounding that element and furnishing by its aid a 
full account of the Homeric men and the Homeric religion. ft starts, after 
te introductory chapter, with a discussion of the several races then existing 
tn Hellas, including the influence of the Phenicians and Egyptians. lt 
contains chapters on the Olympian system, with its several deities; on the 
Lithics and the Polity of the Heroic age; on the geography of Lomer ; on 
the characters of the Poems ; presenting, in fine, a vitw of primitive life 
and primitive society as found in the poems of Homer. To this New 
Edition various additions have been made. 
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“GLOBE” ATLAS OF EUROPE. Uniform in size with Mac- 
millan’s Globe Series, containing 45 Coloured Maps, on a uniform 
scale and projection; with Plans of London and Paris, and a 
copious Index. Strongly bound in half-morocco, with flexible 
back, 9s. 

This Allas includes all the countries of Europe in a series of 48 Maps, 
drawi on the same scale, with an Alphabetical Index to the situation of 
more than ten thousand places, and the relation of the various maps and 
countries to each other is defined in a gencral Key-map, All the maps 
bang ona uniform scale facilitates the comparison of extent and distance, 
and conveys a just impression of the relative magnitude of different countries. 
Lhe size suffices to show the provincial divisions, the railways and main 
roads, the principal rivers and mountain ranges. “This atlas,” writes the 
British Quarterly, “7w2// be an invaluable boon for the school, the desk, or 
the traveller's poritmanwau.” 


Godkin (James).—-THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND. A 
History for the Times. By JAMES GopkIN, Author of ‘‘ Ireland 
and her Churches,” late Irish Correspondent ofthe Zimes. 8vo. 125. 

A LHistory éf the Irish Land Question, 


Guizot.—(Author of “Jonn Hatrrax, GENTLEMAN.”)—M. DE 
BARANTE, a Memoir, Biographical and Autobiographical. By 
M. Guizor. Translated by the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 64. 
“ The highest purposes of both history and biography are answered by a 
memoir so lifelike, so fatthful, and so philosophical.” 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Hole.—sa GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hoe, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, 1s. 

The different families are printed in distinguishing colours, thus facsls- 
tating reference, 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 

. Arranged by the Rev. CHARLES Hove, M.A. Second Edition. 
18mo. neatly and strongly bound in cloth. 4s. 6a. 

One of the most comprehensive and accurate Biographical Dictionaries 
in the world, containing more than 18,000 persons of all countries, with 
dates of birth and death, and what they were distinguished for. Extreme 
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care has been bestowed on the verification of the dates ; and thus numerous 
ervors, current in previous works, have been corrected. Its size adapts it 
Jor the desk, portmanteau, or pocket. 


“An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and, from its 
wmodcrate price, cannot fail to become as popular as it is usefel.”’—TIMES. 


Hozier.—THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: Its Antecedents and 
its Incidents. By H. M. Hozier. With Maps and Plans. Two 
vols. 8vo. 28s. 


This work is based upon letters reprinted by permission from “The 
Times.” For the most part it is a product of a personal eye-witness of some 
of the most interesting wncidents of a war which, for rapidtty and decisive 
results, may claint an alinost unrivalled position tn history. 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. Compiled from 
Authentic Documents. By CapPpraAin HENRY M. Hozier, late 
Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 8vo. 9s. 


** Several accounts of the British Expedition have been published. ..«. 
They have, however, been written by those who have not had access to those 
authentic documents, which cannot be collected directly after the termination 
of a campaign. .... The endeavour of the author of this sketch has been to 
present to readers a succinct and impartial account of an enterprise which 
has rarely veen equalled in the annals of war, —PREFACE, 


Irving.— TIE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, which have happened in or had relation to 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Opening of the present Parliament. By JosEPpH 
IRVING. 8vo. half-bound, 18s. 


“We have before usa trusty and ready guide to the events of the past 
thirty years, available equally for the statesman, the politician, the public 
writer, and the general reader. If Mr. Irving's object has been to bring 
before the reader all the most noteworthy occurrences which have happened 
since the beginning of Her Mayesty’s reign, he may justly claim the credit 
of having done so most briefly, succinctly, and simply, and in such a 
manner, too, asto furnish him with the details necessary in each case to 
comprehend the event of which ke is in search in an intelligent manner, 
Reflection will serve to show the great value of such a wark as this to the 

journalist and statesman, and indeed to every one who feels an interest in 
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the progress of the age; and we may add that its value is considerably 
encreased by the addition of that most important of all appendices, an 
accurate and instructive index.’’—TiMES. 


~~ 


Kingsley (Canon).—ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it 
existed on the Continent before the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Three Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. By the Rev. 
C. KINGSLEY, M.A., formerly Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


These three lectures discuss severally (1) Caste, (2) Centralization, (3) 
The Explosive Forces by which the Revolution was superinduced. The 
Preface deals at some length with certain political questions of the present 
day. 


THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. By Rev. C. 
KINGSLEY, M.A. 8vo. 125. 


CONTENTS :—Jnaugural Lecture; The Forest Children; The Dying 
Limpire; The Human Deluge; The Gothic Crvilizer; Dietrich’s End; The 
Nemesis of the Goths; Paulus Diaconus ; The Clergy and the Heathen ; 
The Monka Civilizer ; The Lombard Laws ; The Popes and the Lombards ; 
Lhe Strategy of Providence, 


Kingsley (Henry, F.R.G.S.).—TALES OF OLD 
TRAVEL. Re-narrated by HENRY KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. With 
Light Illustrations by HUARD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CONTENTS :—Marco Polo; The Shipwreck of Pelsart; The Wonderful 
Adventures of Andrew Baitel; The Wanderings of a Capuchin; Peter 
Carder; The Preservation of the“ Terra Nova;” Spitzbergen; D Erme- 
sonville’s Acclimatization Adventure; The Old Slave Trade; Mules Philips ; 
The Sufferings of Robert Everard; John Fox; Alvaro Nunez; The Foun- 
dation of an Empire. 


Latham.—BLACK AND WHITE: A Journal of a Three Months’ 
Tour in the United States. By Henry LATHAM, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. 8vo. 105. 6d. 
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“ The spirit in which Mr. Latham has written about our brethren in 
America is commendable in high degree.” —ATHENZUM. 


Law.—THE ALPS OF HANNIBAL. By WILLIAM JouN Law, 
M.A., formerly Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Two vols. 
Svo, 215. 


** No one can read the work and not acquire a conviction that, in 
addition to a thorough grasp of a particular topic, its writer has at 
command a large store of reading and thought upon many cognate points 
of ancient history and geography.” —QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Liverpool.—THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
ROBERT BANKS, SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL, K.G. 
Compiled from Original Family Documents by CHARLES DUKE 
YONGE, Regius Professor of History and English Literature in 
Queen’s College, Belfast; and Author of “The History of the 
British Navy,” “ The History of France under the Bourbons,” etc. 
Three vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Since the time of Lord Burleigh no one, except the second Pitt, ever 
enjoyed so long a tenure of power ; with the same exception, no one ever 
held office at so critical a time... . Lord Liverpool is the very last 
minister who has been able fully to carry out his own political views ; who 
has been so strong that in matters of general policy the Opposition could 
extort no concessions from him which were not sanctioned by his own 
deliberate judgment. The present work is founded almost entirely on the 
correspondence left behind him by Lord Liverpool, and now in the possession 
of Colonel and Lady Catherine Harcourt. 


“ Full of information and instruction.’—FORTNIGIUTLY REVIEW. 


Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).—HOLIDAYS ON HIGH 
LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in search of Alpine Plants. 
By the Rev. HUGH MAcMILLAN, Author of “ Bible Teachings in 
Natuie,” etc. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


“Botanical knowledge is blended with a love of nature, a pious en- 
thusiasm, and a rich felicity of diction not to be met with in any works 
of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Miller.” —DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh), (continuea)— 


FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE. With 
numerous IJ]lustrations. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“ Those who have derived pleasure and profit from the study of flowers 
and ferns—subjects, it is pleasing to find, now everywhere popular—by 
descending lower ento the arcana of the vegctable kingdom, will find a stl 
more interesting and cdelivht{ul field of research in the objects brought under 
revierv in the following pages.’ —PREFACE. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. Fourth Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 6s. 


Martin (Frederick).—THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : 
A Statistical and Historical Account of the States of the Civilized 
World. Manual for Politicians and Merchants for the year 1870. 
By FREDERICK MARTIN. Seventh Annual Publicaton. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The new issue has been entirely re-written, revised, and corrected, on the 
basis of official reports received direct from the heads of the leading Govern- 
merits of the World, in reply to letters sent to them by the Editor. 


“ Everybody who knows this work 1s aware that it is a book that ts indts- 
pensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial condition of their fellow-creatures at home and 
abroad. Mr. Martin deserves warm conmendation for the care he takes 
wn making * The Statesman’s Year Book’ complete and correct.” 


STANDARD. 


HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. By 
FREDERICK MARTIN, Author of ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


This volume is an attempt to produce a book of reference, furnishing in 
a condensed form some biographical particulars of notable living men, 


The leading idea has been to give only facts, and those in the briefest form, 
and to exclude opinions. 
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Martineau.—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—1868, 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. Third Edition, and cheaper, with 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 65. 


A Collection of Memoirs under these several sections :—(1) Royal, (2) 
Politicians, (3) Professional, (4) Sczentific, (5) Soctal, (6) Literary. These 
Memoirs appeared originally in the columns of the “ Daily News.” 


Milton.—LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connexion 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his 
Time. By Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
at Edinburgh. Vol. I. with Portraits. S8vo. 185. Vol. II. in 
the Press. 


it is intended to exhibit Milton's life in its connexions with all the more 
notable phenomena cf the period of British history in which it was cast— 
tts state politics, its ecclesiastical variations, us literature and speculative 
thought. Commencing in 1608, the Life of Milton proceeds through the 
last sixteen years of the reign of Fumes L., includes the whole of the reren 
of Charles I. and the subsequent years of the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate, and then, passing the Restoration, extends itself to 1674, or 
through fourteen years of the new state of things under Charles II. The 
first volume deals with the life of Milton as extending from 1608 to 1640, 
which was the period of his education and of his minor poems. 


Morison.—THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By JAMES COTTER MORISON, M.A. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


* One of the best contributions in our literature towards a vivid, indel- 
ligent, and worthy knowledge of European interests and thoughts and 
Jeelings during the twelfth century. A delightful and instructive volume, 
and one of the best products of the modern historic spirit.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


Morley (John).—EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study By 
JouHN Mortry, B.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


“ The style is terse and incisive, and brilliant with epigram and point. 
ft contains pithy aphoristic sentences which Burke himself would not have- 
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disowned. But these are not its best features: tts sustained power of 
reasoning, its wide sweep of observation and reflection, its elevated ethical 
and social tone, stamp tt as a work of high excellence, and as such we 
cordially recommend ut lo our readers.” —SATURDAY REVIEW, 


Mullinger.—CAMBRIDGE CHARACTERISTICS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By J. B. MuLLINGER, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


“Tt is a very entertaining and readable book.” —SAYURDAY REVIEW. 


“ The chapters on the Cartesian Philosophy and the Cambridge Flatonists 
are admirable.’ —ATHENAUM. 


Palgrave.—IlISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENG- 
LAND. By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Deputy Keeper of Her 
Majesty’s Public Records. Completing the History to the Death 
of William Rufus. Four vols. 8vo. £4 45. 


Volume J. General Relations of Mediaval Europe— The Carlovingian 
Lmpire—The Danish Expeditions in the Gauls—And the Establishment 
of Rollo. Volume Jf. The Three First Dukes of Normandy; Rollo, 
Guillaume Longue-Epée, and Richard Sans-Peur—The Carlovingian 
dine supplanted by the Capets. Volume II. Kichard Sans-Peur— 
Richard Le-Bon—Richard I11.—Robert Le Diable— William the Con- 
gutror, VolumelV. William Rufus—Accession of Henry Beauclere. 


Palgrave (W. G.).—A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S 
JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N.JI. Fifth and cheaper Edition. 
With Maps, Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by 
jJeens, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Considering the extent of our previous ignorance, the amount of his 
achievements, and the importance. of his contributions to our knowledge, we 
cannot say less of him than was once said af a far greater discoverer. 
Mr, Palgrave has inded given a new world to Europe.” 

PaLL Mall GAZETTE. 


* 
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Parkes (Henry).—AUSTRALIAN VIEWS OF ENGLAND. 
By IIENRY PARKES. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6d. 


“ The following letters were written during a residence in England, in 
the years 1861 and 1862, and were published in the ‘*Sydney Morning 
Herald” 07 the arrival of the mouthly mails... . On re-perusal, these 
letters appear to contain views of Lenglish life and impressions of Fenglish 
notabilities which, as the views and impressions of an Englishinan on his 
return to his native country after an absence of twenty years, may not be 
without interest to the English reader. The writer had opportunities of 
mixing with different classes of the British people, and of hearing opinions 
on passing events from opposite standpoints of observation.’ —-AUTHOR’S 
PREFACE. 


Prichard.—THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Ciown. By Inrupus T3roMAS PRICHARD, Barrister-at-Law. 
Two vols. Demy 8vo. With Map. 21s. 


In these volumes the author has aimed to supply a full, impartial, and 
independent account of British India between 1859 and 1868—wihich ts 
en many respects the most iniportant epoch in the history of that country 
which the present century has seen. 


Ralegh.—THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH, based 
upon Contemporary Documents. By Epwarp Enpwarps. To- 
gether with Ralegh’s Letters, now first collected. With Portrait. 
Two vols. 8vo. 32s. 


“ Mr. Edwards has certainly written the Life of Ralegh from fuller 
wtformation than any previous biographer. ffe ts intelligent, industrious, 
sympathetic: and the world has in his two volumes larger means afforded 
it of knowing Ralegh than wu ever possessed before. The new letters and 
the newly-edited old letters are in themselves a boon,”—PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, 


Robinson (Crabb).—-DIARY, REMINISCENCES, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 
Selected and Edited by Dr. SADLER. With Portrait. Second 
Edition. Three vols. 8vo. cloth. 36s. 
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Mr. Crabb Robinson’s Diary extends over the greater part of three- 
guarters of acentury. It contains personal reminiscences of some of the 
most distinguished characters of that period, including Goethe, Wieland, De 
Quincey, Wordsworth (with whom Mr. Crabb Robinson was on terms of 
great intinacy), Madame de Staél, Lafayette, Coleridge, Lamb, Milman, 
&c. &ee.: and includes avast variety of subjects, political, literary, ecclesé- 
astical, and miscellancots. 


Rogers (James E. Thorold).—HISTORICAL GLEAN- 
INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Professor ROGERS. Crown 8vo. 45. 61. 


Professor Rogers's object in the following sketches is to present a set af 
historical facts, grouped round a principal figure. The essays are in the 
form of lectures. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A companion Volume to the First Series recently published. Tt contains 
papers on Wirlif, Laud, Wilkes, Horne Tooke. In these lectures the 
author has aimed to state the soctal facts of the time in which the individual 
whose history is handled took part in public business. 


Smith (Professor Goldwin).— THREE ENGLISH 
STATESMEN: PYM, CROMWELL, PITT. A Course ot 
Lectures on the Political History of England. By GOLDWIN 
SMi1TH, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. Newand Cheaper Edition. §s. 


“4 work which neither historian nor politician can safely afford to 
neglect.””-——-SATURDAY REVIEW. 


SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
A Series of Essays published under the sanction of the Conpen 
CLuB. Demy 8vo. Second Edition. 412s. 


The subjects treated are:—1. Tenure of Land in lreland; 2. Land 
Laws of Exgland ; 3. Tenure of Land in India; 4. Lend System of 
Belgium and Holland; 5. Agrarian Legislation of Prussia, during’ the 
Present Century; ©. Land System of France; 7. Russiak Agrarian 
Legislation of 1861; 8. Farm Land and Land Laws of the Unnled 
States. 

i 
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Tacitus.—_THE HISTORY OF TACITUS, translated into 
English, By A. J. CHurcH, M.A. and W. J. Bropribs, M.A. 
With a Map and Notes. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
was thought consistent with a proper observance of English idiom. At 
the same time it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 
the author. This work is characterised by the Spectator as “ a scholarly 
and faithful translation.” 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANITA. Translated into English by 
A. J. CHurcu, M.A. and W. J. Bropvriss, M.A. With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisfy 
scholars who demand a faithful rendering of the original, and English 
veaders who are offerded by the baldness and frigitity which commonly 
disfigure translations. The treatises are accompanied by introductions, 
notes, maps, and a chronological summary. The Athenzum says of 
this work that it is “a version at once readable and exact, which may be 
perused with pleasure by all, and cousulted with advantage by the classical 
student.” 


Taylor (Rev. Isaac).—wORDS AND PLACES; or 
Etymological Illustrations of History, Etymology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. Isaac TayLor. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Taylor has produced a really useful book, and one which stands 
alone tn our language.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Trench (Archbishop).—GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: Social 
Aspects of the Thirty Years’ War. By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


** Clear and lucid in style, these lectures will be a treasure to many to 
whont the subject is unfamiliar."—DUBLIN EVENING MAIL 


Trench (Mrs. R.).—Remains of the late Mrs. RICHARD 
TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and 
other Papers. Edited by ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. New and 
Cheaper Issue, vith Portrait, 8vo. 6s. 


* 
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Contains notices and anecdotes illustrating the social life of the period 
—extending over a quarter of a century (i799—1827). Jt tncludes also 
poems and other miscellaneous pieces by Mrs. Trench. 


Trench (Capt. F., F.R.G.S.).—THE RUSSO-INDIAN 
QUESTION, Ilistorically, Strategically, and Politically con- 
sidered. By Capt. TRENCH, F.R.G.S. With a Sketch of Central 
Asiatic Politics and Map of Central Asia. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


“ The Russo-Ludian, or Central Asian question has for several obvious 
reasons been attracting much public attention in Engiand, in Russia, and 
also on the Continent, within the last year or two... . I have thought 
that the present volume, giving a short sketch of the history of this question 
trom its eartiest origin, and condensing much of the most recent and inte- 
vesting information on the subject, and on ils collateral phases, might 
perhaps be acceptable to those who take an interest in it,” —AUTHOR’S 
PREFACE. 


Trevelyan (G.O., M.P.).—CAWNPORE. Illustrated with 
Plan. By G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P., Author of “ The Com- 
petition Wallah.”” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“In this book we are not spared one fact of the sad story; but our 
feelings are not harrowed by the recital of tmaginary outrages. It ts 
good for us at home that we have onewho tells his tale so well as does 
Mr. Trevelyan.”’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** The earlier letters are especially interesting for their racy descriptions 
of European life in Indta..... Those that jollow are af more serious 
intport, seeking to tell the truth about the Hindoo character and English 
influences, good and bad, upon it, as wellas to suggest some better course of 
treatment than that hitherto adopted,””—EXAMINER. 


Vaughan (late Rev. Dr. Robert, of the Britisb 
Quarterly).— MEMOIR OF ROBERT A. VAUGHAN. 
Author of “Hours with the Mystics.” By ROBERT VAUGHAN, 
D.D. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5+. 


“ It deserves a place on the same shelf with Stanley’s * Life of Arnold,’ 
and Carlyle’s ‘ Stirling” Dr. Vaughan has performed his painful bu? 
stot all unpleasing task with exquisite good taste and feeling.’ —NONCON- 
FORMIST. 
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Wagner.—MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 
M.A., late Incumbent of St. Stephen’s Church, Brighton. By the 
Rev. J. N. StIMPKINSON, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and abridged. 5s. 

“*A more edifying biography we have rarely met with.”’—LITERARY 

CHURCHMAN. 


Wallace.—THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the 
Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition. Two vols. crown 
8vo. 245. 


“A carefully and deliberately composed narrative. ... We aduise 
our readers to do as we have done, read his book through.”—TIMES, 


Ward (Professor).—THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA IN THE 


THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. By ApoL_rHus W. Warp, M.A., Professor of History 
in Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“* Very compact and instructive.’—FORTNIGHTLY REVIRW. 


Warren.—AN ESSAY ON GREEK FEDERAL COINAGE. 
By the Hon. J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
‘* The present essay is an attempt to illustrate Mr. Freeman's Federat 
Government by evidence deduced from the coinage of the times.and countries 
therein treated of,” —PREFACE. 


Wedgwood.—jJOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By JuLIA WEDGWoopD. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

This book is an attempt to delineate the infiuence of a particular man 
sipon his age. 


Wiuson.—A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his SisteR. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“An exquisite and touching portrait of a rare and beautiful spirtt,” — 
GUARDIAN. 
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Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.).—PrREHISTORIC ANNALS 
OF SCOTLAND. By DanieL WiLson, LL.D., Professor of 
History and English Literature in University College, Toronto. 
New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. Two vols. demy 
Svo. 36s. 


This elaborate and learned werk is divided into four Parts. Part f, 
deals with The Primeval or Stone Period : Aboriginal Traces, Sepulchral 
Memorials, Dwellings, and Catacombs, Temples, Weapons, &e. & ¢.; 
Fart /f., The Bronze Period: Zhe Aletallurgic Transition, Primitive 
Bronze, Personal Ornaments, Religion, Arts, and Domestic Habits, with 
other topics; Part I7f,, The Iron Period: Zhe Lntroduction of Iron, The 
Roman Invasion, Strongholds, &c. &c.; Part IV., The Christian Period : 
ftlistorical Data, the Norries Law Relics, Primitive and Medieval 
LEcclesiology, Lcclesiastical and Miscellaneous Antiquities. The work ts 
furnished with an eaborate Index. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition, revised and partly re-written, 
with numerous Illustrations. One vol. 8vo. 2Is. 


Lhis work, which carries out the principle of the preceding one, but with 
a wider scope, ainis to “view Man, as far as possible, unaffected by those 
nmoaflying influences which accompany the development of nations and the 
maturily of a true historic period, in order thereby to ascertain the sources 
from whence such development and maturity proceed.” Tt contains, for 
example, chapters on the Primeval Trausition; Speech; Mfetals; the 
Mound-Builders ; Primitive Architecture; the American Type; the Red 
Blood of the West, Ge. &°c. 


CHATTERTON: A Biographical Study. By DANIEL WILSON, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The Author here regards Chatterton as a foet, not as a ‘* mere resetter 
and defacer of stolen literary treasures.” Reviewed in this light, he has 
found much in the old materials capable of being turned to new account ; 
and to these materials research in various directions has enabled him to 
make some additions. 
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Allingham.—LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND; 
or, the New Landlord. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. New and 
Cheaper Issue, with a Preface. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d. 


In the new Preface, the state of Ireland, with special reference to the 
Church measure, ts discussed. 


** Tt ts vital with the national character. . . . dt has something of Pope's 
point and Goldsinith’s simplicity, touched to a more modern tssue.”— 
ATHENEUM. 


Arnold (Matthew).—POEMS. By MatrHew ARNOLD. 
Two vols. Extrafcap. 8vo. cloth. 12s. Alsosold separately at 6s. 
each. 


Volume I. contains Narrative and Elegiac Poems; Volume II, Dra- 
matic and Lyric Poems. The two volumes comprehend the first and 
Second Series of the Poems, and the New Poenis. 


NEW POEMS. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. | 


in this volume will be found“ Empedocles on Etna 3” “ Thyrsts” (written 
ix commemoration of the late Professor Clough); ** Epilogue to Lessing's 
Lavcoon ;" ** Heine's Grave ;” ‘‘ Obermann once more.” All these 
woems are also included in the E-dition (two vols.) above-mentioned, 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. New Edition, with Additions. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

CONTEN1S :—freface; The Function of Criticism at the present time; 
The Literary Inftuence of Acadenies; Maurice de Guerin; Eugenie 
te Guerin ; Heinrich Heine; Pagan and Mlediaval Religious Sentiment ; 
Fouberi ; Spinoza and the Bible; Marcus Aurelius. 
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Arnold (Matthew) (continzed)— 


ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS.  Feap. Svo. cloth 
extra. 45, 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Jloems for Italy; Dramatic Lyrics ; Miscellaneous. 


‘Uncommon lyrical power and deep poetic feeling.” —LITERARY 
CHURCIMAN. 


Barnes (Rev. W.).—POEMS OF RURAL LIFE IN COM- 
MON ENGLISH. By the Rev. W. Barnes, Author of 
“‘ Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect.” Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
“In a high degree pleasant and novel. The book is by no means one 
which the lovers of descriptive poetry can afford to lose.” —ATHENAUM. 





Bell.—ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS. By HENkyY 
GLASSFORD BELL. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


“© Full of life and genius.”,—COURT CIRCULAR, 


Besant.—STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
WaALTrER BESANT, M.A. Crown. 8vo. &s. 6d. 


A sort of impression rests on most minds that French literature begins 
with the ** siecle de Louis Quatorze;” any previous literature being for 
the most part unknown or ignored. Few know anything of the enormous 
literary activity that began in the thirteenth century, was carried on by 
Rulebeuf, Marie de France, Gaston de Foix, Thibault de Champagne, 
and Lorris ; was Jostered by Charles of Orleans, by Margaret of Vaiois, 
by Francis the First ; that gave a crowd of versifiers to France, enriched, 
strengthened, developed, and fixed the French language, and prepared the 
way for Corueille and for Racine. The present work aims to afford 
information and direction touching the early efforts of France in poetical 
hiterature. 

“In one moderately sized volume he has contrived to introduce us to the 
very best, if not to all of the early French poets.’’—ATHENZUM, 


Bradshaw.—AN ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE STATE 
OF CHAUCER’S WORKS, AS THEY WERE LEFT AT 
HIS DEATH. With some Notes of their Subsequent History. 
By Henry BrapsHaw, of King’s College, and the University 
Library, Cambridge. in the ress. 
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Brimley.— ESSAYS BY THE LATE GEORGE BRIMLEY, 
M.A. Idited by the Rev. W. G. CLarK, M.A. With Portrait. 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3,5. 6d. 


Essays on literary topics, such as Tennyson's ‘* Poems,” Carlyle’s 
‘* Life of Stirling,” ‘* Bleak House,” &c., reprinted from Fraser, the 
Spectator, and lke periodicals. 


Broome.—THE STRANGER OF SERIPHOS. A Dramatic 
Poem. By FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Founded on the Greek legend of Danae and Perseus. 


‘Grace and beauty of expression are Mr. Broome’s characteristics ; 
and these qualities are displayed in mary passages.” —ATUENAUM., 


Church (A. J.).—1IORA TENNYSONIAN, Sive Ecloge 
e Tennysono Latine reddite. Cura A. J. CHurcH, A.M. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 65. 


Latin versions of Selections from Tennyson. Among the authors are 
the Editor, the late Professor Coningion, Professor Seeley, Dr. [Hessey, 
Mr. Kebbel, and other gentlemen. 


Clough (Arthur Hugh).—TruwE POEMS AND PROSE 
REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a 
Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait. Two vols. crown 8vo. 21s. Or Poems sepa- 
rately, as below. 

The late Professor Clough is well known as a graceful, tender poet, 
and as the scholarly tratuslator of Flutarch. The letters possess high 
interest, not biographical only, but lterary—discussing, as they do, the 
most important questions of the time, always tn a gentul spirit. The 

“* Remains” include papers on“ Retrenchment at Oxford,” on Professor 

F. W. Newman's book ** The Soul 3” on Wordsworth ; on the Formation 

of Classical English ; on some Modern Poems (Matthew Arnold and the 

bate Alexander Smith), &c. & c. 


THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir by F. T, PALGRAVE, 


Third Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. 
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“From the higher mind of cultivated, all-questioning, but still conser- 
wative England, in this our puzzled generation, we do wot know of any 
utterance in literature so characteristic as the poems of Arthur Hugh 
Clough.""—F RASER'S MAGAZINE. 


Dante.—DANTE’S COMEDY, THE HELL. Translated by 
W.M. Rosserti. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. $s. 


“* The aim of this translatwn of Dante may be summed up in one word 
—Literality. ... Zo follow Dante sentence for sentence, line for line, 
word for word—netther more nor less—has been my streituous endeavour.” 
—AUTIIOR’S PREFACE. 


De Vere.—THE INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems. By 
AUBREY Dg VERE, Fcap. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
* Wr. De Vere has taken his place among the pocts of the day. Pure 
and tender feeling, and that polished restraint of style which is called 
classical, are the charms of the volume,”—SPECTATOR, 


Doyle (Sir F. H.).—Works by Sir Francis Hastincs Doy.e, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford :— 


THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 

“ Good wine needs no bush, nor good verse a preface; and Sir Francis 
Doyle's verses run bright and clear, and smack of a classic vintage. «« . 
His chief characteristic, as tt is his greatest charm, is the simple manliness 
which gives force to all he writes. lt ts a characteristic in these days rare 
enough, ’—EXAMINER. 


LECTURES ON POETRY, delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1868. Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 


THREE LECTURES :—(1) Jraugural ; (2) Provincial Poetry; (3) Dr. 
Newman's “ Dream of Gerontius.” 


“Full of thoughtful discrimination and fine insight: the lecture on 
‘Provincial Poetry’ seems to us singularly true, eloquent, and instructive.” 
—SPECTATOR. 


Evans.— BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By SEBAsTIAN Evans. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
6s, 
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“ Tit this volume we have full assurance that he has ‘ the vision and the 
faculty divine.’ . .. Clever and full of kindly humour.”—GLose, 


Furnivall.—LE MORTE D’ARTHUR. Edited from the Harleianw 
M.S. 2252, in the British Museum. By F. J. FURNIVALL, M.A. 
With Essay by the late HERBERT COLERIDGE. Fcap. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Looking to the interest shown by so many thousands in Afr. Tennyson's 
Arthurian poems, the editor and publishers have thought that the old 
version would possess considerable interést. tts a reprint of the celebrated 
Harleian copy ; and is accompanied by index and glossary. 


Garnett.—IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By RicHAkD GARNETT. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


“A charming little book. For English readers, Mr. Garnett's transla- 
lations will open a new world of thought.” —WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. With Vignette, 
Title, and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


“The following year was memorable for the commencement of the 
* Guesses at Truth.’ He and his Oxford brother, living as they did ir 
constant and free interchange of thought on questtons of philosophy and 
tsterature and art; delighting, each of them, in the epigrammatic lerseness 
which is the charnt of the ‘ Pensées’ of Pascal, and the ‘ Caractéres’ of La 
Bruyére—agreed to utter themselves tn this form, and the book appeared, 
anonymously, in two volumes, in 1827.”—MEMOIR. 


Hamerton.—a PAINTER’S CAMP. By Puitip GILBERT 
HAMERTON. Second Edition, revised. Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 


Book I. 22 England; BooK Il. Jz Scotland; Book Til. L2 France. 
This is the story of an Artist’s encampments and adventures. The 
headings of a few chapters may serve to convey a notion of the character 
of the book: A Walk on the Lancashire Moors; the Author his cwm 
flousekeeper and Cook ; Tents and Boats for the Highlands; The Author 
encamps on an uninhabited Island; A Lake Voyage; A Cipsy Journey 
to Glen Coe; Concerning Moonlight and Old Castles; A little Frenele 
City; A Farm in the Autunois, &c. &c. 
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“* Hits pages sparkle with many turns of expression, not a few well-told 
anecdotes, and mary observations which are the fruit of attentivastudy and 
wise reflection on the complicated phenomena of human life, as well as of 
unconscious nature.’—NESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


ETCHING AND ETCHERS. A Treatise Critical and Practical. 
By P. G. HAMERTON. With Original Plates by REMBRANDT, 
CALLOT, DUJARDIN, PAUL PorreER, &c. Royal 8vo. Half 
morocco. 315. 6d, 


“Jt is a work of which author, printer, and publisher may alike fet 
proud. Tt is a work, too, of which none but a genuine artist could by 
possibility have been the author.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Herschel.—THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English 
Hexameters. By Sir JOHN HERSCHEL, Bart. 8vo. 18s. 


A version of the Mliadin English Hexameters. The question of Homeric 
translation ts fully discussed in the Preface. 

** Tt ts admirable, not only for many intrinste merits, but as a great 
man’s tribute to Genius.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 


HIATUS: the Void in Modern Education. Its Cause and Antidote. 
By OuTis. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The main object of this Essay 2s to point out how the emotional element 
which underlies the Fine Arts ts disregarded and undeveloped at this time 
so far as (despite a pretence at filling it up) to constitute an Educational 
fliatus. 


Huxley (Professor).—LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, 
AND REVIEWS. By T. H. Huxtey, LL.D., F.R.S.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Fourteen discourses on the following subjects :—On the Advisableness of 
Improving Natural Kuowledge Emancipation—Black and White; A 
Liberal Education, ana whereio find it; Scientific Education ; on the 
Educational Value of the Natural History Sciences; on the Study of 
Loology ; on the Physical Basis of Life; the Scientific Aspects of Posi- 
tivisn ; on a Piece of Chalk; Geological Contemporaneity and Persistent 
Types of Life; Geological Reform ; the Origin of Species ; Criticisms on 
the ‘* Origin of Species ;” on Descartes “ Discourse touching the Method 
of using one’s Reason rightly and of seeking Scientific Truth.” 
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Kennedy.— LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF THE IRISH 
CELTS. Collected and Narrated by PATRICK KENNEDY. Crown 
8vo. With Two Illustrations. 75. 60. 


““4 very admirable popular selection of the Irish fairy stortes and legends, 
in which those who are familiar with Mr. Croker’s, and other selections 
of the same kind, will find much that ts fresh, and full of the peculiar 
vivacity and humour, and sometimes even of the ideal beauty, of the true 
Celtic Legerut.” —SPECTATOR. 


Kingsley (Canon).— see also “Historic SEcTION,” “WoRKS 
OF FICTION,” azd ‘“‘ PHILOSOPHY ;” also “JUVENILE Books,” 
and ‘“‘ THEOLOGY.” 


THE SAINTS’ TRAGEDY: or, The True Story of Elizabeth of 
Hungary. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. With a Preface by 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


ANDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. Third Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 55. 


PHAETHON; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Lowell (Professor).-AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LoWxL1, M.A., Professor of Belles Lettres 
in Harvard College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Six Essays: Dryden; Witchcraft; Shakespeare Once More; New 

England Two Centuries ago; Lessing; Rousseau and the Sents 

mentalists. 


UNDER THE WILLOWS, AND OTHER POEMS. By James 
RussELL LOWELL. Feap. 8vo. 65. 
‘* Under the Willows zs one of the most admirable bits of idyllic work, 
short as it is, or perhaps because it is short, that have been done in our gere- 
ration.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Masson (Professor).—ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL. Chiefly on the British Poets. By Davin Masson, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 
8vo. 125. 6d. 
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** Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear statement 
of the actual facts on which speculation ts based, and an appropriate 
beauty of language. These essays should be popular with serious men,” — 
ATHENEUM. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


“6 Valuable for its lucid analysis of fundamental principles, its breadth 
of view, and sustained animation of style.”’—SPECTATOR. 


MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. Second Edition. Extra feap. 
8vo. 35. 6a. A Poem of the boudoir or domestic class, purporting 
to be the journal of a newly-married lady. 


** One quality in the prece, sufficient of itself to claim a moment's alten- 
tion, ts that it ts unique—original, indeed, is not too strony a word—in 
the nanner of tts conception and execution,’’—PALL MALI GAZETTE, 


Mistral (F.).—MIRELLE: a Pastoral Epic of Provence, Trans- 
lated by H. CR1IcHTON. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


“ This is a capital translation of the edegant and richly-coloured pastoral 
epic poem of M. Mistral which, in 1859, he dedicated in enthusiastic 
ternis to Lamartine... 1... It would be hard to overpratse the 
sweetness and pleasing freshness of this charming epic.” —ATHENAUM, 


Myers (Ernest).—THE PURITANS, By ERNzsT MYERS. 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth. 25. 6d, 
6‘ Tt is not too much to call it a really grand poem, stately and dignified, 


and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great power over poetic 
expression,”’—LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


Myers (F. W. H.).—Poems. By F. W. H. Myers. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d@. Containing “ST, PAUL,” ‘‘St. JOHN,” and 
other Poems. 


t 


Nettleship.—-ESSAYS ON ROBERT BROWNING'S 
POETRY. By Joun T. Nerr_esHip. Extra feap. 8vo. 65. 6a. 
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Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
RopEN NogEu. Fecap. 8vo. 6s, 


‘* Beatrice zs 27 many resprcts a noble poenr; it displays a splendour 
of landscape painting, a strong definite precision of highly-coloured descrip- 
tion, which has not often been surpassed.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘Norton.—THE LADY OF LA GARAYE, By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. With Vignette and Frontispiece. Sixth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


“ There is no lack of vigour, no faltering of power, plenty of passion, 
much bright description, much musical verse... . Full of thoughts well- 
expressed, and may be classed among her best works.” —TIMES. 


Orwell.—THE BISHOP'S WALK AND THE BISHOP'S 
TIMES. Poems on the days of Archbishop Leighton and the 
Scottish Covenant. By ORWELL. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 


“¢ Pure taste and faultless precision of language, the fruits of deep thought, 
insight into human nature, and lively sympathy.”—NONCONFORMIST. 


Palgrave (Francis T’.).\— ESSAYS ON ART. By FRaANcrIs 
TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Mulready—Dyce—Lloiman Hunt— Herbert— Poetry, Prose, and Sen- 
sationalisn in Art—Sculpture in England—The Albert Cross, &¢. 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 

PALGRAVE. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by JEENS. 35. 62. 


“‘ For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the ‘Gem 
Edition,’ —SCOTSMAN. 
Patmore.— Works by COVENTRY PATMORE :— 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


Boox I. Zhe Betrothal; Book Il. The Espousals; Book Itt. 
Farthful for Ever, With Tamerton Church Tower. Two vols. Feap. 
8vo. 128. 


** 4 New and Cheap Edition tin one vol. 18mo., beautifully printed 
on. toned paper, price 28. Od. 
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THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 62. 


The intrinsic merit of his poem will secure it a permanent place in 
titerature. .. . Mr. Patmore has fully earned a place in the catalogue 
of poets by the finished idealization of domestic life.°—SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Pember (E. H.).—THE TRAGEDY OF LESBOS. A 
Dramatic Poem. By E. H PEMBER. Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Fousded upon the story of Sappho. 


Richardson.—THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. A Selection 
of Legends drawn from Valmiki’s Sanskrit Poem ‘* The Ram- 
ayana.” By FREDERIKA RICHARDSON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Rhoades (James).—POEMS. By James RHOADES. Fcap. 
Svo. 45. 6d. 


POEMS AND SONNETS. Contents :-—Ode to Harmony ¢ To the Spirit 
of Unrest; Ode to Winter; The Tunnel; To the Spirit of Beauty, 
Song ofa Leaf; By the Rotha; An Old Orchard; Love and Rest ; The 
Mowers Surprised ; On the Death of Artemus Ward; The Two Paths ; 
The Ballad of Little Maisie; Sonnets. 


Rossetti.—Wworks by CHRISTINA RossETri :— 


GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. With two Designs 
by D. G. RossETTI. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


“ She handles her little marvel with that rare poetic discrimination which 
sreither exhausts it of tts siinple wonders by pushing symbolism too far, nor 
keeps those wonders in the nerely fabulous and capricious stage. In fact 
she has produced a true children's poem, which ts far more delightful to 
the mature than to children, though it would be delightful to all.”— 
‘SPECTATOR, 


‘THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS, AND OTHER POEMS. With 
two Designs by D. G. RossETTI. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. 


“* Miss Rossetti’s poems are of the kind which recails Shelley’s definition 
of Poetry as the record of the best and happiest moments of the best and 
happiest minds. ... They are like the piping of a bird on the spray in 
the sunshine, or the quaint singing with which a child amuses itself when 
it forgets that anybody ts listening." —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Rossetti (W. M.).—DANTE’S HELL. See “DANTE.” 


FINE AKT, chiefly Contemporary. By WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


This volume consists of Criticism on Contemporary Art, reprinted 
from Fraser, The Saturday Review, The Pall Mall Gazette, and other 
publications. 


Roby.—STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Rosy. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Seeley (Professor).— LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By 
J. R. SEELey, M.A. Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Xoman Iinperialism: 1. The Great Roman Revolution ; 
2. The Proximate cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire; 3. The Later 
Emptire.— Milton's Political Opinions — Milton's Postry—Elementary 
Principles in Art—Liberal Education in Universitiese— English in 
Schools— The Church as a Teacher of Morality—The Teaching of 
Politics: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge. 


Shairp (Principal).—KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems. By JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP. F cap. 8vo. 5s. 


‘* Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral, redolent of the-warm soft air of 
the Western Lochs and Moors, sketched out with remarkable grace and 
picturesqueness.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Smith.—Works by ALEXANDER SMITH :— 

A LIFE DRAMA, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CITY POEMS. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. 

EDWIN OF DEIRA. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


“<4 poem which is marked by the strength, sustained sweetness, and 
compact texture of real life."—-NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


Smith.—PoOEMS, By CATHERINE BARNARD SMITH.  Fcap. 
S8vo. 55. 


“ Wealthy in feeling, meaning, finish, and grace; not without passion, 
which is suppressed, but the keener for that,” —ATHENAUM. 
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Smith (Rev. Walter).—IIYMNS OF CHRIST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. WALTER C. SmirH, M.A. 
Feap, Svo. 6s. 


‘¢ These are among the sweetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse tmagery, expressing a range of feeling and 
exbression by no means uncommon, they are true and elevated, and ther 
pathos is profound and simple.”——-NONCONFORMIST. 


Stratford de Redcliffe (Viscount).—SHADOWS OF 
THE PAST, in Verse. By ViscoUNT STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


‘* The vigorous words of one who has acted vigorously. They conibine 
the fervour of politician and poet.” —GUARDIAN, 


Trench.—wWorks by R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, 1).D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. See also Sections ‘6 PHILOSOPHY,” ‘* THEOLOGY,” &c. 


POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Third idition, Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CALDERON’S LIFE’S A DREAM: The Great Theatre of the 
World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. Svo. 
45. 6d. 


IIOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Rk. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 6d. 


This volume ws called a “* Household Book,” by this namie implying that 
it es @ book for all—that there is nothing wn it to prevent it from beng 
confidently placed in the hands of every member of the household.  Speci- 
mens of all classes of poetry are given, including selections from living 
authors. The Editor has aimed to produce a book ‘which the enugrant, 
finding room for little not absolutely necessary, might yet fina room for 
in his trunk, and the traveller in his huapsack, and that ott some narvow 
shelves where there are few books this might be one,” 


“€ The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
gift on the whole English-speaking population of the world.”—PALL 
MALL GAZETTE. 
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Trench (continued)— 


SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical. Selected and arranged 
for Use. Second Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. 
7s- 

‘* The aim of the present volume ts to offer to members of our English 
Church a collection of the best sacred Latin poetry, such as they shall be 
able entirely and heartily to accept and approve—a collection, that ts, in which 
they shall not be evermore liable to be offended, and to have the current of 
their sympathies checked, by coming upon that which, however beauttful as 
poetry, out of higher respects they must reject and condemn—in which, too, 
they shall not fear that snares are beng laid for them, to entangle them 
unawares in admiration for aught which 1s inconsistent with ther faith 
and fealty to thetr own spiritual mother.’——P REFACE. 


Turner.—SONNETS. By the Rev. CHARLES TENNYSON 
‘TURNER. Dedicated to his brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 


” The Sonnets ave dedicated to Mr. Tennyson bv his brother, and have, 
tadependently of ther merits, an enterest of association. They both love to 
write in simple expressive Saxon; beth love to touch their imagery in 
chithets rather than wn formal swuniles; both have a delicate perception 
of rhythmical movement, and thus Alr. Turner has occasional lines which, 
for phrase and music, might be ascribed to his brother... He knows the 
haunts of the wild rose, the shady nooks where lyoht quivers through the 
leaves, the ruralitics, 11 short, of the land of unavgination.” —ATHEN-EUM, 


SMALL TABLEAUX, Feap. 8vo. 45. 67. 


“* These brief poems have not ouly a pecutiar kind of tnterest for the 
student of English poetry, but are intrinsically delightful, and unll reward 
a careful and frequent perusal. Lull of natvete, piety, love, and knowledge 
of natural objects, and each expressing a single and generally a simple 
subject by means of minute and original pictorial touches, these sonnets 
have a place of their own.”’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Vittoria Colonna.—LIFE AND POEMS. By Mrs. Henry 
Roscor. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The life of Vittoria Colonna, the celebrated Marchesa di Pescara, has 

racdued but cursory notice fron any English writer, though iw every 

history of ftaly her name is mentioned with great honour among the poets 
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of the sixteenth century. “In three hundred and fifty years,” says her 
biographer, Visconti, “there has been no other Italian lady who can be 
compared to her.”” 

“SJt is written with good taste, with quick and intdllisent sympathy, 
occasionally with a real freshness and charm of style.’—-PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


Webster.—wWorks by AUGUSTA WEBSTER :— 

‘$7 Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself, she will assuredly 
tuke a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done.” — 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power.” — 
NONCONFORMIST., 


PROMETHEUS BOUND OF /ESCHYLUS. Literally translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“© Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill,” —ATHEN UM. 


“ Mrs. Webster's ‘Dramatic Studies’ and ‘ Translation of Prome- 
theus’ have won for her an honourable place among our female poets. 
She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic realization, and bids fair 
to be the most successful claimant of Mrs. Browning's mantle.’ —BDRITISU 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into Enghsh Verse. 
Iixtra feap. 8vo. 35. 6a. 
“* Mrs. Webster's translation surpasses our twtmost expectations. Jt ts a 
photograph of the original without any of that harshness which so often 
accompanies a photograph.’— WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“* Mrs. Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably from 
the life; that she can observe with subtlety, and render her observations 
with delicacy ; that she can intpersonate complex conceptions, and venture 
into which few living writers can follow her.” —-GUARDIAN. 


PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

“*Mrs. Webster's poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness... her 
taste'ts perfect... This simplicity 2s combined with a subtlety of thought, 
feeling, and observation which demand that attention which only real 
lovers of poetry are apt to bestow. . . . Df she only remains true to hersely 
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she will most assuredly take a higher rank as a poct than any woman has 
yet done,”’—WESTMINSTER REVILW. 

“‘ 1Vith this volume before us it would be hard to deny her the proud 
position of the first living English poctess.” —EXAMINER. 


Woodward (B. B., F.S.A.).—SPECIMENS OF THE 
DRAWINGS OF TEN MASTERS, from the Royal Collection 
at Windsor Castle. With Descriptive Text by the late B. B. Woop- 
WARD, B.A., F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen, and Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings. Illustrated by Twenty Autotypcs by 
EpWARDS and Kipp. In 4to. handsomely bound, price 25s. 





This volume contains facsimiles of theworks of Michael Angelo, Perugino, 
Raphad, Fulio Romano, Leonarido da Viner, Giorgivone, Paul Veronese, 
Qoussin, Albert Durer, Holbein, executed by the Autotype (Carbon) process, 
which may be acccpled as, so far, perfect representations of the originals, In 
most cases some reduction in size was neessary, and then the dimensions 
of the drawing itself have been given. Brief biographical memaranda of 
the life of cach master are inserted, solely to prevent the need of reference 
to other works. . 


W oolner.—MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Tuomas WooLner. 
With a Vignette by ARTHUR HuGuES. Third Kdition. Fcap. 
Svo. 55. 


“Tt is clearly the product of no idle hour, but a highly-concetved and 
Jaithfully-executed task, sel/-r-mposed, and prompted by that inward yearn- 
ang to utter great thoughts, and a wealth of passionate feeling which ts 
poetic genius. No man can read this poem without beng struck by the 
fitness and finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as well as by the chas- 
tened and unpretenditie loftiness of thought which hervades the whole”’— 
GLOBE. 


WORDS FROM THE POETS. Selected by the Editor of ** Rays ot 
Sunlight.” With a Vignette and Frontispiece. <iI8mo. Extra 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6¢. Cheaper Edition, 18mo. limp., Is. 


Wyatt (Sir M. Digby).—FINE ART: a Sketch of its 
Ilistory, Theory, Practice, and application to Industry, A Course 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
Sir M. Dicpy Wyatt, M.A. Slade Professor of Fine Art. 
Svo. 105, 6d, 





GLOBE EDITIONS. 


UNDER the title GLOBE EDITIONS, the Publishers are 
issuing a uniform Series ot Standard English Authors, 
carefully edited, clearly and elegantly printed on toned 
paper, strongly bound, and at a small cost. The names of 
the Editors whom they have been fortunate enough to 
sccure constitute an indisputable guarantee as to the 
character of the Series. The greatest care has been taken 
to ensure accuracy .of text; adequate notes, elucidating 
historical, literary, and philological points, have been sup- 
plied ; and, to the older Authors, glossaries are appended. 
The series 1s especially adapted to Students of our national 
Literature ; while the small price places good editions of 
certain books, hitherto popularly inaccessible, within the 
reach of all. The Saturday Review says: ‘ The Globe 
Editions of our English Poets are admirable for their 
scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their com- 
pendious form, and their cheapness.” 


Shakespeare.—THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT. Ninety-first Thousand. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





‘* A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness. Thewhole works— 
plays, poems, and sonnets—are contained in one small volume; yet the 
page is perfectly clear and readable. . . . For the busy man, above all 
Jor the working student, the Globe Edition ts the best of all existing 
Shakespeare books.” —ATHEN UM. 
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Morte D’Arthur.—sSIR THOMAS MALORY’S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The Edition of CAXTON, revised for 
Modern Use. With an Introduction by Sik EDWARD STRACHEY, 
Bart. Globe 8vo. 3s. 62. 

‘* Jt is with the most perfect confittence that we recommend this edition of 
the old romance to every class of readers.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Scott.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. With Biographical Essay by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
Globe 8vo. 35. 6a. New Edition. 

‘As a popular edition it leaves nothing to be desired. The want of 
such an one has long been felt, combining real excellence with cheapness,” 

—SPECTATOR. 


Burns.—TIHE POETICAL WORKS AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Life, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Globe 8vo. 35. 6a. New Edition. 


** The works of the bard have never been offered in such a complete form 
in a single volume.”—GLASGOW DAILY HERALD. 


“6 4dmirable in all respects.”—S PECTATOR, 


Robinson Crusoe.—THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. By Deror. Edited, from the Original Edition, by 
J. W. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Introduction by HENRY KINGSLEY. Globe Svo. 35. 6d. 


‘‘ The Globe Edition of Robinson Crusoe ts a book to have and to keep. 
It is printed after the original editions, with the quaint old spelling, and 
ts published in admirable style as regards type, paper, and binding. A 
well-written and genial biographual introduction, by Mr. Henry Kingsley, 
is likewise an attractive feature of this edition.”’—MORNING STAR. 


Goldsmith.—-GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
With Biographical Essay by Professor Masson. Globe 8vo. 
35. Od. 

This edition includes the whole of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works— 
the Vicar of Wakefield, Plays, Poems, &c. Of the memoir the SCOTSMAN 
newspaper writes: “* Such an admirable compendium of the facts of 
Goldsmith's life, and so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed 
traits of his peculiar character, as to be a very model of a literary 


biography.” 
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Pope.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
Edited,, with Memoir and Notes, by Professor Warp. Globe 
Svo. 35. 6d. 


““ The book ts handsome and handy... . The notes are many, and 
the matter of them ts rich in interest.” —ATHENEUM. 


Spenser. — THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EDMUND 
SPENSER. Edited from the Original Editions and Manuscripts, 
by R. Morris, Member of the Council of the Philological Society. 
With a Memoir by J. W. HAtEs, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Member of the Council of the Philological 
Society. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘* A complete and clearly printed edition of the whole works of Spenser, 
cargully collaza with the originals, with copious glossary, worthy—and 
higher praise it nieds not—of the beautiful Globe Series. The work is 
edited with all the care so noble a poet deserves.” —-DAILY NEWS. 


Dryden.—-TIIE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. 
Edited, with a Revised Text, Memoir, and Notes, by W. D. 
CHRISTIE. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ The work of the Editor has been done with much fulness, care, and 
knowledge ; awell-wwriticn aud exhaustive memoir ts piefixed, and the notes 
and text together have been so well treated as to make the volume a fitting 
companion for those which have preceded tt--~whtch is saying not a 
dittle.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Cowper.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM COW- 
PER. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by W. 
BENHAM. 

- Mr. Renkan's edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. The 
biographi.al introduction is excellent, full of information, singularly 
neat and readable, and modest—too modest, indved—in its comments. 
The notes scem concise and accurate, and the editor has been able to 
discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted matter,”—SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 

* * Other Standard Works are in the Press. 


*.* The Volumes of this Series may also be had in a variety ot morocco 
and calf bindings at very moderate prices. 


MACMILLAN'S 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Uniformly printed in 18mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
NoreL Patron, T. WooLtner, W. Houtman Hunt, J. E. 
MILLAIS, ARTHUR HUGHES, &c. Engraved on Steel by 
JEENs. Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d. each volume. Also 


kept in morocco. 


“* Messrs. Macmillan have, tn their Golden Treasury Series especially, 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poctry, and 
original contipositions, which entitle this sertes to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more clegant 
han the material workmanship.” —BRIVISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER 
PALGRAVE, 

“* This delightful little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, grouped 
with care and skill, so as to tllustrate each other like the pictures 1 a 
well-arrangea gallery.”’—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS 
Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 


‘“* It includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 
Stlected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on obtaining 
insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and desirous to awaken tts 
finest tnpulses, to cultivate its keenest sensibilities,’ —MORNING Post. 
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THE BOOK OF PRAISE, From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by SIR ROUNDELL PALMER. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. 


‘* All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the present 
give place to the Book of Praise... . Lhe selection has been made 
throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The pains involved 
in this compilation must have been immense, embracing, as it does, every 
writer of note in this special province of English literature, and ranging 
over the most widely divergent tracks of religious thought.” —SaTURDAY 
REVIEW. 


THE FAIRY BOOK ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
rendered anew by the Author of ‘*‘ JOHN EIALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“A delightful selection, in a delightful external form; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales.” —SPECTATOR. 


THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


** Hts tasteas a judge of old poetry will be found, by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads, true enough to zustify his 
undertaking so critical a task.” SATURDAY REVIEW, 


THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by MARK LEMON. 


‘* The fullest and best yest book that has yet appeared.” —SATURDAY 
REVIEW. , 


BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. ALDIs WRiGHT, M.A. 

“* The beautiful little edition of Bacon’s Essays, now before us, does 

credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright. . .. it puts the 

reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and chronology 

necessary for reading the Essays in connexion with Bacon's life and 
times.” —SPECTATOR. 


‘‘ By far the most complete as well as the most elegant edition we 
possess.”’—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


D 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this World to that which is to 
come. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
“* 4 beautiful and scholarly reprint.” —SPECTATOR. 


THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Selected and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, 
‘© 4 well-selected volume of Sacred Poctry.”-—-SPECTATOR. 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of all Times and all Countries. 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of ‘‘ TH HEIR oF 
REDCLYFFE,” 

‘.. Tothe young, for whom it is especially intended, as a most interesting 
collection of thrilling tales well told; and to their elders, as ausefui hand- 
book of reference, and a pleasant one to take up when their wish ts te while 
away a weary half-hour. We have seen no prettier gift-book for a long 
time.’ —ATHENAUM. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with 
Biographical Memair, Notes and Glossary, by ALEXANDER 
SMITH. Two Vols. 

‘* Beyond all question this is the most beauti~ut edition of Burns 
yet out,” —EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited from 
the Original Edition by J. W. Cuark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

‘* Muttlated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
he rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the original, 
will be a prise to many book-buyers.” EXAMINER. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. TRANSLATED into ENGLISH, with 
Notes by J. Ll. Daviss, M.A. arid D. J. VaucHan, M.A. 
**A dainty and cheap little edition.” —EXAMINER. 


THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by JOHN HuLLAg, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 

“* A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the words. How much true 
wholesome pleasure such a book can aiffuse, and will diffuse, we trust, 
through many thousund famil-es.”'—EXAMINER. 
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LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GUSTAVE MASSON, French Master in Harrow School, . 


A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an OLD Boy. 
“© 4 perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about boys 
for coys that ever was written.” —ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of ‘‘ THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.’’ 
With Vignette. ; 

‘* 42 admirable addition to an admirable series.’”>-— WESTMINSTER 

REVIEW. 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By HENRY ATTWELL, 
Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 


‘“* Ur. Attwell has produced a book of rarevalue ... . Happily it is 
small enough to be carried about in the pocket, and of such a companion 
# would be dificult to weary.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
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